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CHAPTER XXXITI. 


KEEPING A PROMISE, 


HE moon was slowly rising behind a black belt of dense foliage,— 
a noble screen of elm and beech that sheltered Lord Ruysdale’s 
domain from the common world without,—as Roland Lansdell crossed 
the lawn, and went in amongst the thickest depths of the park. At 
Lowlands there were no smooth glades and romantic waterfalls, no won- 
derful effects of landscape-gardening, such as adorned Mordred Priory. 
The Earls of Ruysdale had been more or less behind the world for the 
last century and a half; and the land about the old red-brick mansion 
was only a tangled depth of forest, in which the deer browsed peace- 
fully, undisturbed by the ruthless handiwork of trim modern improve- 
ment. 

The lonely wildness of the place suited Roland Lansdell’s mood to- 
night. At first he had walked very rapidly, even breaking into a run 
now and then; so feverishly and desperately did he desire to reach the 
spot where he might perhaps find that which would confirm his despair. 
But all at once, when he had gone some distance from the house, and 
the lights in Lady Gwendoline’s drawing-room were shut from him by 
half the width of the park, he stopped suddenly, leaning against a tree, 
faint and almost breathless. He stopped for the first time to think of 
what he had heard. The hot passion of anger, the fierce sense of out- 
raged pride, had filled his breast so entirely as to sweep away every 
softer feeling; as flowers growing near a volcanic mountain may be 
scattered by the rolling lava-flood that passes over them. Now, for the 
first time, he lingered a little to reflect upon what he had heard. Could 
it be true? Could it be that this woman had deceived him,—this 
woman for whom he had been false to all the teaching of his life,—this 
woman, at whose feet he had offered up that comfortable philosophy 
which found an infallible armour against sorrow in supreme indifference 
to all things under heaven,—this woman, for whose sake he had con- 
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sented to reassume the painful heritage of humanity, the faculty of 
suffering? 

“ And she is like the rest, after all,” he thought; “ or only a little 
worse than the rest. And I had forgotten so much for her sake. I had 
blotted out the experience of a decade in order that I might believe in 
the witchery of her dark eyes. I, the man of half-a-dozen seasons in 
London and Paris, Vienna and St. Petersburg, had sponged away every 
base record in the book of my memory, so that I might scrawl her 
name uport the blank pages; and now I am angry with her—with her, 
poor pitiful creature, who I suppose is only true to her nature when she 
is base and false. I am angry with her, when I have only my own folly 
to blame for the whole miserable business. I am angry with her, just 
as if she were a responsible being; as if she cowld be any thing but what 
she is. And yet there have been good women in the world,” he thought, 
sadly. “My mother was a good woman. I used to fancy sometimes 
what might have happened if I had known her in my mother’s lifetime. 
I have even made a picture in my mind of the two women, happy 
together, and loving each other. Heaven forgive me! And after all 
her pretty talk about platonism and poetry, she betrays me for a low 
intrigue, and a rendezvous kept at an ale-house.” 

In all his anger against the Doctor’s Wife, no thought of her hus- 
band’s far deeper wrong ever entered into Mr. Lansdell’s mind. It was 
he—Roland—who had been betrayed: it was he whose love was out- 
raged, whose pride was humiliated to the very dust. That there was a 
man, now lying ill and helpless at Graybridge, who had a better right 
to resent Isabel Gilbert’s treachery, and wreak vengeance upon the un- 
known wretch for whose sake she was thus base and guilty, never oc- 
curred to this angry young man. It had been, for a long time past, his 
habit to forget George Gilbert’s existence; he had resolutely shut from 
his mind the image of the Graybridge surgeon ever since his return to 
Midlandshire; ever since the wrong he was doing against George Gil- 
bert had fallen into a deliberate and persistent course, leading steadily 
to a foregone conclusion. He had done this, and little by little it had 
become very easy for him to forget so insignificant and unobtrusive a 
person as the simple-hearted parish surgeon, whose only sin against 
mankind was that he had chosen a pretty woman for his wife. 

So now it was of his own wrongs, and of those wrongs alone, that 
Mr. Lansdell thought. All the circumstances of Isabel’s visit to the 
Priory came back to him. Came back? When had they left his mind, 
except for that brief interval of passion during which his mind had 
been a chaos? 

“The money she wanted was for this man, of course!” he thought. 
“ For whom else should it be? for whom else should she come to ask 
for money—of her rejected lover—in the dead of the night, with all the 
mean miserable circumstances of a secret and guilty action? If she 
had wanted money from me for any legitimate purpose—foolish femi- 
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nine confusion of debt and difficulty—why should she not have written 
to me boldly for the sum she required? She must have known that my 
purse was hers to command whenever she required it. But that she 
should come secretly, trembling like a guilty creature,—compromising 
herself and me by a midnight visit,—afraid to confess why she wanted 
the money,—answering my straight questions by hesitation and prevari- 
cation! What construction can I put upon her conduct of last night 
except one—except one? And yet, even after last night, I believed in 
her. I thought that she might have wanted the money for some rela- 
tion. Some relation! What relation should she meet alone, secretly, 
late at night, in such a place as Nessborough Hollow? She who never, 
in all the course of our acquaintance, mentioned a living creature 
beyond her stepmother who had any claim upon her; and all at once 
some one comes—some one for whom she must have fifty pounds; not 
in the form of a cheque, which might be traced home to the person who 
received it. I cannot forget that; I cannot forget that she refused to 
take my cheque for the money she wanted. That alone makes a mys- 
tery of the business; and the meeting that Raymond witnessed tells all 
the rest. This strange man is some old lover; some jilted admirer of a 
bygone era, who comes now and is clamorous and dangerous, and will 
only be bought-off by a bribe. Oh, shame, shame, shame upon her, and 
upon my own folly! And I thought her an innocent child, who had 
ignorantly broken a strong man’s heart!” 

He walked on slowly now, and with his head bent, no longer 
trying to make a short cut for himself among the trees, but absently 
following a narrow winding path worn by slow peasants’ feet upon 
the grass. 

“ Why should I be so eager to see this man?” he thought. ‘“ What 
can I discover that I do not already know? If there is any one upon 
earth whose word I can trust in, it is Raymond. He would be the very 
last to slander this wretched woman, or to be self-deluded by a preju- 
dice; and he saw her—he saw her. And even beyond this, the base 
intrigue has become common talk. Gwendoline would not have dared 
to say what she said to-day without good grounds for her statement. 
It is only I,—I who have lived apart from all the world to think and 
dream about her,—it is only I who am the last to be told of her shame. 
But I will try to see this fellow notwithstanding. I should like to see 
the man who has been preferred to me.” 

Nessborough Hollow was some distance from Lowlands; and Mr. 
Lansdell, who was familiar with almost every inch of his native county, 
made his way thither by shadowy lanes and rarely trodden byways, 
where the summer wild-flowers smelt sweetly in the dewy night. Never 
surely had brighter heavens shone upon a fairer earth. The leaves and 
blossoms, the long lush grasses faintly stirred by lazy summer winds, 
made a perpetual whisper that scarcely broke the general stillness: and 
now and then the gurgling notes of a nightingale sounded amongst the 
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clustering foliage that loomed darkly above tangled hedgerows, and 
broad wastes of moonlit grass. 

“J wonder why people are not happy,” mused Mr. Lansdell, im- 
pressed in spite of himself by the quiet beauty of the summer land- 
scape. Intensely subjective though our natures may be, external things 
will not be quite put away, strive as we may to shut them out. Did 
not Fagin think about the broken rail while he stood in the dock, 
and wonder who would mend it? Was not Manfred, the supremely 
egotistical and subjective, perpetually dragging the mountain-tops and 
Alpine streamlets into his talk of his own troubles? So to-night, 
deeply absorbed though he was by the consciousness of his own wrongs, 
there was a kind of double action in Roland Lansdell’s mind, by means 
of which he was conscious of every flickering shadow of the honey- 
suckle blossoms dark upon the silver smoothness of the moonlit grass. 

“JT wonder how it is that people cannot be happy,” he thought ; 
“why can’t they take a sensuous pleasure out of this beautiful uni- 
verse, and enjoy the moonlight, and the shadows, and the perfume of 
new-mown hay upon the summer air; and then, when they are tired 
of one set of sensations, move on to another: from rural England to 
tropical India; from the southern prairies to the snow-mantled Alps ; 
playing a game at hide-and-seek with the disagreeable seasons, and 
contriving to go down to the grave through the rosy sunsets of a per- 
petual summer, indifferent as to who dies or suffers, so long as the 
beauty of the world endures? Why can’t people be reasonable, and 
take life wisely? I begin to think that Mr. Harold Skimpole was the 
only true philosopher. If he had been rich enough to indulge his 
sensuous simplicity out of his own pocket, he would have been perfect. 
It is only when the Skimpole philosopher wants other people’s pounds 
that he becomes objectionable. Ah, how pleasantly life might glide 
by, taken i la Skimpole ;—a beautiful waveless river, drifting imper- 
ceptibly on to darkness! But we make our own election. When we 
are wise enough to abjure all the glittering battle-grounds of man’s 
ambition, we must needs fall in love, and go mad because a shallow- 
hearted woman has black eyes and a straight nose. With red hair and 
freckles Mrs. Gilbert might go to perdition, unwept and unhindered ; 
but because the false creature has a pretty face we want to tear her all 
to pieces for her treachery.” 

In that moonlight walk from Lowlands to Nessborough Hollow 
there was time enough for Mr. Lansdell to fall into many moods. At 
one time he was ready to laugh aloud, in bitter contempt for his own 
weakness; at another time, moved almost to tears by the contem- 
plation of his ruined dreams. It was so difficult for him to separate 
the ideal Isabel of yesterday from the degraded creature of to-night. 
He believed what Charles Raymond had told him, but he could not 
realise it: the hard and cruel facts slipped away from him every now 
and then, and he found himself thinking of the Doctor’s Wife with all 
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the old tenderness. Then suddenly, like a glare of phosphoric light, 
the memory of her treachery would flash back upon him. Why should 
he lament the innocent idol of his dreams? There was not, there 
never had been, any such creature. But he could not hold this in his 
mind. He could not blot out of his brain the Isabel of the past. It 
was easier for him to think of her as he might have thought of the 
dead, dwelling fondly on vain dreams of happiness which once might 
have been, but now could never be, because she was no more. 

There was not a scheme that he had ever made for that impossible 
future which did not come back to his mind to-night. The places in 
which he had fancied himself lingering in tranquil happiness with the 
woman he loved arose before him in all their brightest colouring ; fair 
lonely Alpine villages, whose very names he had forgotten, emerged 
from the dim mists of memory, bright as an eastern city rising out of 
night’s swiftly-melting vapours into the clear light of morning; and 
he saw Isabel Gilbert leaning from a rustic balcony jutting out upon 
broad purple waters, screened and sheltered by the tall grandeur of 
innumerable snow-peaks. Ah, how often he had painted these things ; 
the moonlit journeys on nights as calm as this, under still bluer skies 
lit by a larger moon; the varied ways and waters by which they might 
have gone, always leading them further and further away from the 
common world and the base thoughts of common people; the perfect 
isolation in which there should have been no loneliness! And all this 
might have been, thought Mr. Lansdell, if she had not been so base 
and degraded a creature as to cling blindly to a vulgar lover, whose 
power over her most likely lay in some guilty secret of the past. 

Twenty times in the course of that long summer-night’s walk 
foland Lansdell stopped for a minute or so, doubtful whether he 
should go further or not. What motive had he in seeking out this 
stranger staying at a rustic public-house? What right had he to inter- 
fere in a wicked woman’s low intrigue? If Isabel Gilbert was the 
creature she was represented to be,—and he could not doubt his 
authority,—what could it matter to him how low she sank? Had she 
not coolly and deliberately rejected his love—his devotion, so earnestly 
and solemnly offered to her? Had she not left him to his despair and 
desolation, with no better comfort than the stereotyped promise that 
she would “think of him’? What was she to him, that he should 
trouble himself about her, and bring universal scorn upon his name, 
perhaps, by some low tavern brawl? No; he would go no further; 
he would blot this creature out of his mind, and turn his back 
upon the land which held her. Was not all the world before him, 
and all creation designed for his pleasure? Was there any thing upon 
earth denied him, except the ignis-fatuus light of this woman’s black 
eyes? 

“ Perhaps this is a turning-point in my life,” he thought, during one 
of these pauses ; “and there may be some chance for me, after all. Why 
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should I not have a career like other men, and try like them to be of 
some use to my species? Better, perhaps, to be always trying and 
always failing, than to stand aloof for ever, wasting my intellect upon 
vain calculations as to the relative merits of the game and the candle. 
An outsider cannot judge the merits of the strife. To aman of my 
temperament it may have seemed a small matter whether Spartans or 
Persians were victors in the pass of Thermopyle; but what a glorious 
thing the heat and din of the struggle must have been for those who 
were in it! I begin to think it is a mistake to lounge luxuriously on the 
grand-stand, looking down at the riders. Better, perhaps, wear a jockey’s 
jacket; even to be thrown and trampled to death in the race. I will 
wash my hands of Mrs. George Gilbert, and go back to the Priory and 
sleep peacefully; and to-morrow morning I will ask Lady Gwendoline 
to be my wife; and then I can stand for Wareham, and go in for 
liberal-conservatism and steam-farming.” 

But the picture of Isabel Gilbert and the stranger meeting in Ness- 
borough Hollow was not to be so easily erased from Mr. Lansdell’s 
brain. The habit of vacillation, which had grown out of the idleness 
of his life, was stronger in him to-night than usual; but the desire to 
see for himself how deeply he was wronged triumphed over every other 
feeling, and he never turned his face from the direction in which Ness- 
borough Hollow lay,—a little rustic nook in fertile Midlandshire, 
almost as beautiful, after its own simple English fashion, as those 
sublime Alpine villages which shone upon Roland Lansdell in his 
dreams. He came near the place at last; a little tired by the long 
walk from Lowlands; a good deal wearied by all the contending emo- 
_ tions of the last few hours. He came upon the spot at last, not by 
the ordinary roadway, but across a strip of thickly-wooded waste land 
lying high above the hollow—a dense and verdant shelter, in which 
the fern grew tall beneath the tangled branches of the trees. Here he 
stopped, upon the topmost edge of a bank that sloped down into the 
rustic roadway. The place beneath him was a kind of glen, sheltered 
from all the outer world, solemnly tranquil in that silent hour. He 
saw the road winding and narrowing under the trees until it reached a 
little rustic bridge. He heard the low ripple of the distant brook; and 
close beside the bridge he saw the white wall of the little inn, chequered 
with broad black beams, and crowned by high peaked gables jutting 
out above quaint latticed casements. In one low window he saw a 
feeble candle gleaming behind a poor patch of crimson curtain, and 
through the half-open door a narrow stream of light shone in a slanting 
line upon the ground. 

He saw all this; and then from the other end of the glade he saw 
two figures coming slowly towards the inn. Two figures, one of which 
was so familiar, and had been so dear, that despair, complete and abso- 
lute, came upon him for the first time, in that one brief start of recog- 
nition. Ah, surely he had never believed in her falsehood until this 
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moment; surely, if he had believed Charles Raymond, the agony of 
seeing her here could not have been so great as this! 

He stood upon the crown of the steep slope, with his hands grasping 
the branches on each side of him, looking down at those two quiet 
figures advancing in the moonlight. There was nothing between him 
and them except the grassy bank, broken here and there by patches of 
gorse and fern, and briers and saplings; there was nothing to intercept 
his view, and the moonlight shone full upon them. He did not look at 
the man. What did it matter to him what Ae was like? He looked at 
her—at her whom he had loved so tenderly—at her for whose sake he 
had consented to believe in woman’s truth and purity. He looked at 
her, and saw her face, very pale in the moonlight,—blanched, no doubt, 
by the guilty pallor of fear. Even the pattern of her dress was familiar 
to him. Had she not worn it in one of their meetings at Thurston’s 
Crag? 

“Fool!” he thought, “to think that she, who found it so easy a 
matter to deceive her husband, must needs be true to me. J was ill at 
ease and remorseful when I went to meet her; but she came to me 
smiling, and went away, placid and beautiful as a good angel, to tell 
her husband that she had been to Thurston’s Crag, and had happened 
to meet Mr. Lansdell.” 

He stood as still as death, not betraying his presence by so much as 
the rustling of a leaf, while the two figures approached the spot above 
which he stood. But a little way off they paused, and were parting, 
very coolly, as it seemed, when Mrs. Gilbert lifted up her face, and said 
something to the man. He stood with his back turned towards Ro- 
land, to whom the very expression of Isabel’s face was visible in the 
moonlight. 

It seemed to him as if she was pleading for something, for he had 
never seen her face more earnest,—no, not even when she had decided 
the question of his life’s happiness in that farewell meeting beneath 
Thurston’s oak. She seemed to be pleading for something, since the 
man nodded his head once or twice while she was speaking, with a 
churlish gesture of assent; and when they were about to part he bent 
his head and kissed her. There was an insolent indifference about his 
manner of doing this that stung Roland more keenly than any display 
of emotion could have done. 

After this the Doctor’s Wife went away. Roland watched her as 
she turned once, and stood for a moment looking back at the man from 
whom she had just parted, and then disappeared amongst the shadows 
in the glade. Ah, if she had been nothing more than a shadow—if he 
could have awakened to find all this the brief agony of a dream! The 
man stood where Isabel had left him, while he took a box of fusees 
from his waistcoat-pocket and lighted a cigar; but his back was still 
turned to Mr. Lansdell. 

He drew two or three puffs of smoke from the cigar, assured: him- 
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self that it was fully lighted, and then strolled slowly towards the spot 
above which Roland stood. 

All that was left of the original savage in the fine gentleman arose 
at that moment in Roland Lansdell’s breast. He had come there, only 
to ascertain for himself that he had been betrayed and deluded; he had 
come with no vengeful purpose in his mind; or, at any rate, with no 
consciousness of any such purpose. He had come to be cool, indifferent, 
ironical; to slay with cruel and cutting words, perhaps, but to use no 
common weapons. But in a moment all his modern philosophy of in- 
difference melted away, and left him with the original man’s murderous 
instincts and burning sense of wrong raging fiercely in his breast. 

He leapt down the sloping bank with scarcely any consciousness 
of touching the slippery grass; but he dragged the ferns and brambles 
from the loose earth in his descent, and a shower of torn verdure flew 
up into the summer air. He had no weapon, nothing but his right 
arm, wherewith to strike the broad-chested black-bearded stranger. 
But he never paused to consider that, or to count the chances of a 
struggle. He only knew that he wanted to kill the man for whose 
sake Isabel Gilbert had rejected and betrayed him. In the next mo- 
ment his hands were on the stranger’s throat. 

“You scoundrel!” he gasped hoarsely, “you consummate coward 
and scoundrel, to bring that woman to this place!” 

There was a brief struggle, and then the stranger freed himself 
from Mr. Lansdell’s grasp. ‘There was no comparison between the 
physical strength and weight of the two men; and the inequality was 
sensibly increased by a stout walking-stick of the bludgeon order carried 
by the black-bearded stranger. 

“ Hoity, toity!” cried that gentleman, who seemed scarcely disposed 
to take Mr. Lansdell’s attack seriously; “have you newly escaped from 
some local lunatic asylum, my friend, that you go about the country 
flying at people’s throats in this fashion? What’s the row? Can’t 
a gentleman in the merchant navy take a moonlight stroll with his 
daughter for once in a way, to wish her good-by before he fits out 
for a fresh voyage, without all this hullabaloo?” 

“Your daughter!” cried Roland Lansdell. “ Your daughter?” 

“Yes, my daughter Isabel, wife of Mr. Gilbert, surgeon.” 

“Thank God!” murmured Roland slowly, “ thank God!” 

And then a pang of remorse shot through his heart, as he thought 
how little his boasted love had been worth, after all; how ready he had 
been to disbelieve in her purity; how easily he had accepted the idea 
of her degradation. 

“T ought to have known,” he thought,—“I ought to have known 
that she was innocent. If all the world had been banded together 
against her, I should have been her champion and defender. But my 
love was only a paltry passion, after all. The gold changed to brass in 
the fire of the first ordeal.” 
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He thought this, or something like this, and then in the next mo- 
ment he said courteously : 

“Upon my word, I have to apologise for my—” he hesitated a little 
here, for he really was ashamed of himself; all the murderous instincts 
were gone, as if they had never been, and the Englishman’s painfully- 
acute perception of the ridiculous being fully aroused, he felt that he 
had made a consummate fool of himself. “I have to apologise for my 
very absurd behaviour just now; but having heard a very cruel and 
slanderous report, connecting you as a stranger, and not as a near rela- 
tion, with Mrs. Gilbert; and entertaining a most sincere respect for that 
lady and her husband, to say nothing of the fact that I had been lately 
dining,”—Mr. Lansdell had not drunk so much as one glassful of wine 
during the last four-and-twenty hours; but he would have been quite 
willing to admit himself a drunkard, if that could have lessened the 
ridiculous element of his position,—* in point of fact I completely lost 
my head. I am very happy to think you are so nearly related to the 
lady I so much’ esteem; and if I can be of service to you in any man- 
ner, I[—” 

“Stop a bit,” cried Mr. Sleaford the barrister,—“stop a bit! I 
thought I knew your voice. Yow’re the languid swell who were so 
jolly knowing at the Old Bailey,—the languid swell who had nothing 
better to do than join the hunt against a poor devil that never cheated 
you out of sixpence. I said, if ever I came out of prison alive, J’d kill 
you; and I’ll keep my promise.” 

He hissed out these last words between his set teeth. His big 
muscular hands were fastened on Roland Lansdell’s throat; and his 
face was pushed forward until it almost touched that other handsome 
face, which defied him in the proud insolence of a moral courage that 
rose above all physical superiority. The broad bright moonlight 
streaming through a wide gap in the foliage fell full upon the two 
men; and in the dark face glowering at his, Mr. Lansdell recognised 
the man whom he had followed down to Liverpool for the mere 
amusement of the chase,—the man described in the police records by 
a dozen aliases, and best known by his familiar sobriquet of “Jack the 
Scribe.” 

“You dog!” cried Mr. Sleaford, “I’ve dreamt about such a meeting 
as this when I was working the pious dodge at Portland. I’ve dreamt 
about it; and it did me good to feel my fingers at your throat, even 
in my dreams. You dog! I'll do for you, if I swing for this night’s 
work,” 

There was a struggle,—a brief and desperate struggle, in which 
the two men wrestled with each other, and the chances of victory 
seemed uncertain. Then Mr. Sleaford’s bludgeon went whirling up 
into the air, and descended with a dull thud, once, twice, three times 
upon Roland Lansdell’s bare head. After the third blow, Jack the 
Scribe loosed his grasp from the young man’s throat, and the master 
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of Mordred Priory fell crashing down among the fern and wild-flowers, 
with a shower of opal-tinted rose-petals fluttering about him as he 
fell. 

He lay very quietly where he had fallen. Mr. Sleaford looked 
about him right and left along the pleasant moonlighted glade. There 
was not a living creature to be seen either way. The light behind the 
red curtain in the little rustic tavern still glimmered feebly in the 
distance; but the stillness of the place could scarcely have seemed more 
profound had Nessborough Hollow been a hidden glade in some pri- 
meval forest. 

Jack the Scribe knelt down beside the figure lying so quietly amongst 
the tangled verdure, and laid his strong bare hand very gently above 
Mr. Lansdell’s waistcoat. 

“He'll do,” muttered the Scribe; “I’ve spoiled him for some time 
to come, any how. Perhaps it’s all for the best if I haven’t gone too 
far.” 

He rose from his knees, looked about him again, and assured him- 
self of the perfect loneliness of the place. Then he walked slowly to- 
wards the little inn. 

“A low blackguard would have taken the fellow’s watch,” he 
mused, “and got himself into trouble that way. What did he mean 
by flying at me about Isabel, I wonder; and how does he come to know 
her? He belongs to this part of the country, I suppose. And to think 
that I should have been so near him ail this time without knowing it. 
I knew his name, and that’s about ail I did know; but I thought he 
was a London swell.” 

He pushed open the door of the little tavern presently,—the door 
through which the slanting line of light had streamed out upon the 
pathway. All within was very quiet, for the rustic owners of the 
habitation had long since retired to their peaceful slumbers, leaving 
Mr. Sleaford what he called “the run of the house.” They had grown 
very familiar with their lodger, and placed implicit confidence in him 
as a jolly outspoken fellow of the seafaring order; for these Midland- 
shire rustics were not very keen to detect any small shortcomings in 
Mr. Sleaford’s assumption of the mercantile mariner. 

He went into the room where the light was burning. It was the 
room which he had occupied during his residence at the Leicester Arms. 
He seated himself at the table, on which there were some writing ma- 
terials, and scrawled a few lines to the effect that he found himself 
obliged to go away suddenly that night, on his way to Liverpool, and 
that he left a couple of sovereigns, at a rough guess, to pay his score. 
He wrapped the money up in the letter, sealed it with a great sprawling 
red seal, directed it to the landlord, and placed it on a conspicuous 
corner of the mantelpiece. Then he took off his boots, and crept softly 
up the creaking corkscrew staircase leading to his bedroom, with the 
candle in his hand. He came down stairs again about ten minutes 
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afterwards, carrying a little valise, which he slung across his shoulder 
by a strap; then he took up his bludgeon and prepared to depart. 

But before leaving the room he bent over the table, and examined 
the heaviest end of his stick by the light of the candle. There was 
blood upon it, and a little tuft of dark hair, which he burned in the 
flame of the candle; and when he looked at his waistcoat he saw that 
there were splashes of blood on that and on his shirt. 

He held the end of the stick over the candle till it was all smoked 
and charred; he buttoned his cut-away coat over his chest, and then 
took a railway-rug from a chair in a corner, and threw it across his 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s an ugly sight to look at, that is,” he muttered; “ but I don’t 
think I went too far.” 

He went out at the little door, and into the glade, where a nightin- 
gale was singing high up amongst the clustering foliage, and where the 
air was filled with the faint perfume of honeysuckle and starry wild 
roses. Once he looked with something like terror in his face towards 
the spot where he had left his prostrate enemy; and then he turned and 
walked away at a rapid pace in the other direction, crossing the rustic 
wooden bridge, and ascending the rising ground that led towards the 
Briargate Road. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RETROSPECTIVE, 

THE parish surgeon lay in his darkened bedchamber at Graybridge 
day after day and night after night, and Mr. Pawlkatt, coming twice a 
day to look at him, could give very small comfort to the watchers. 
George Gilbert had been ill nearly a fortnight—not quite a fortnight— 
but it seemed now a common thing for the house to be hushed and 
darkened, and the once active master lying dull, heavy, and lethargic, 
under the shadow of the dimity bed-curtains. Those who watched 
him lost all count of time. It seemed almost as if the surgeon had 
always been ill. It was difficult, somehow, to remember that not quite 
two weeks ago he had been one of the most active inhabitants of Gray- 
bridge; it was still more difficult to imagine that he could ever again be 
what he had been. 

No patient, in the dull anguish of an obstinate fever, could have 
desired better or more devoted nurses than those who waited on George 
Gilbert. To Isabel this experience of a sick-room was altogether a new 
thing. She had known her father to be laid up for the space of a day 
with a vague sort of ailment which he called “bile,” but which gene- 
rally arose after a dinner in London with certain choice spirits of his 
acquaintance, and a stealthy return to the sanctuary of his Camberwell] 
home in the dull gray glimmer of early morning. She had known 
her step-mother to complain perpetually of divers aches, and pains, 
and “stitches,” and stiffnesses of her ribs and shoulder-blades and 
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loins, and other complicated portions of her bony structure, and to 
throw out dismal prophecies to the effect that she would be worried 
into a premature grave by the breakage and waste of boys, and the 
general aggravation of a large family. But illness, a real and. dangerous 
malady, with all its solemn accompaniments of hushed voices and 
darkness, and grave faces and stealthy footsteps, was quite new to the 
Doctor’s Wife. 

If she had loved her sick husband with that romantic love which it 
had been her sin and her misfortune to bestow elsewhere, she could not 
have watched quietly in that darkened chamber. She would have fled 
away from the patient’s presence to fling herself on the ground some- 
where, wholly abandoned to her anguish. She had never loved George 
Gilbert: only that womanly tenderness, which was the chief attribute 
of her nature,—that sympathetic affection for every thing that was 
suffering or sorrowful,—held her to the invalid’s bedside. She was so 
sorry for him, and she was so horribly afraid that he would die. The 
thought that she might step across the darksome chasm of his grave 
into those fair regions inhabited by Roland Lansdell, could not hold a 
place in her heart. Death, the terrible and unfamiliar, stood a black 
and gaunt figure between her and all beyond the sick-room. Edith 
Dombey and Ernest Maltravers were alike forgotten during those long 
days and nights in which the surgeon’s rambling delirious talk only 
broke the silence. Isabel Gilbert’s ever-active imagination was busy 
with more terrible images than any to be found in her books. The 
pictures of a funeral cortége in the dusty lane, a yawning grave in the 
familiar churchyard, forced themselves upon her as she sat watching the 
black shadow of the perforated lantern that held the rushlight, looming 
gigantic on the whitewashed wall. 

And, thinking thus of that dark hour which might lie before her, 
she thought much less of Roland Lansdell than in the days before her 
husband’s illness. She was not a wicked woman; she was only very 
foolish. The thought that there was a handsome young country gentle- 
man with a fine estate and fifteen thousand a-year waiting to be her. 
second husband, if death loosened her present bondage, could not have 
a place amongst those tender poetical dreams engendered out of her 
books. A woman of the world, hardened by worldly experience, might 
have sat in that dusky chamber watching the sick man, and brooding 
half remorsefully, half impatiently, upon the thought of what might 
happen if his malady should have a fatal ending. But this poor senti- 
mental girl, nourished upon the airiest fancies of poets and romancers, 
had no such loathsome thoughts. Roland Lansdell’s wealth and posi- 
tion had never tempted her; it had only dazzled her; it had only seemed 
a bright and splendid atmosphere radiating from and belonging to the 
deity himself. If, in some dreamy rapture, she had ever fancied her- 
self far away from all the common world, united to the man she loved, 
she had only pictured herself as a perpetual worshipper in white muslin, 
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kneeling at the fect of her idol, with wild-flowers in her hair. The 
thought that he had fifteen thousand a-year, and a superb estate, never 
disturbed by its gross influence her brighter dreams; it was not in her 
to be mercenary, or even ambitious. That yearning for splendour and 
glitter which had made her envious of Edith Dombey’s fate was only a 
part of her vague longing for the beautiful; she wanted to be amongst 
beautiful things, made beautiful herself by their influence; but whether 
their splendour took the form of a boudoir in May Fair all a-glow with 
wonderful pictures and Parian statues, rare old china and tapestry hang- 
ings, or the floral luxuriance of a forest on the banks of the Amazon, 
was of very little consequence to this sentimental young dreamer. If 
she could not be Mrs. Dombey, sublime in scornful indignation and 
ruby silk velvet, she would have been contented to be simple Dorothea, 
washing her tired fect in the brook, with her hair about her shoulders. 
She only wanted the vague poetry of life, the mystic beauty of romance 
infused somehow into her existence; and she was as yet too young to 
understand that latent element of poetry which underlies the com- 
monest life. 

In the mean time a very terrible trouble had come to her—the 
trouble occasioned by her father’s presence in the neighbourhood of 
Graybridge. Never, until some days after his apprehension at Liver- 
pool, had Mr. Sleaford’s wife and children known the nature of the pro- 
fession by which the master of the house earned a fluctuating income,— 
enough for reckless extravagance sometimes, at others barely enough 
to keep the wolf from the doqr. This is no¢ a sensation novel. I write 
here what I know to be the truth. Jack the Scribe’s children were as 
innocently ignorant of their father’s calling as if that gentleman had 
been indeed what he represented himself—a barrister. He went every 
day to his professional duties, and returned at night to his domestic 
hearth; he was a very tolerable father; a faithful and not unkind hus- 
band; a genial companion amongst the sort of men with whom he asso- 
ciated. He had only that awkward little habit of forging other people’s 
names; by which talent, exercised in conjunction with a gang whose 
cunningly-organised plan of operations won for them considerable cele- 
brity, he had managed to bring up a numerous family in comparative 
comfort and respectability. If any one had been good enough to die 
and leave Mr. Sleaford a thousand a-year, Jack the Scribe would have 
willingly laid down his pen and retired into respectability; but in the 
mean time he found it necessary to provide for himself and a hungry 
family; and having no choice between a clerk’s place with a pound a 
week and the vaguely-glorious chances of a modern freebooter, he had 
joined the gang in question, to whom he was originally made known 
by some very pretty little amateur performances in the accommodation- 
bill line. 

Never, until after his apprehension, had the truth been revealed to 
any member of that Camberwell household. Long ago, when Jack the 
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Scribe was a dashing young articled clerk, with bold black eyes and a 
handsome face,—long ago, when Isabel was only a baby, the knowledge 
of a bill-discounting transaction which the clerk designated an awkward 
scrape, but which his employers declared to be a felony, had come sud- 
denly upon Mr. Sleaford’s first wife, and had broken her heart. But 
when the amateur artist developed into the accomplished professional, 
Isabel’s father learned the art of concealing the art. His sudden de- 
parture from Camberwell, the huddling of the family into an Islington 
lodging, and his subsequent flight to Liverpool, were explained to his 
household as an attempt to escape an arrest for debt; and as angry credi- 
tors and sheriffs’ officers had been but common intruders upon the peace 
of the household, there seemed nothing very unnatural in such a flight. 
It was only when Mr. Sleaford was securely lodged within the fatal 
walls of Newgate, when the preliminary investigations of the great for- 
geries were published in every newspaper, that he communicated the 
real state of the case to his horror-stricken wife and children. 

There is little need to dwell upon the details of that most bitter 

time. People get over these sort of things somehow; and grief and 
shame are very rarely fatal, even to the most sensitive natures. “ Alas, 
sweet friend,” says Shelley’s Helen, “you must believe this heart is 
stone; it did not break!” There seems to be a good deal of the stony 
element in all our hearts, so seldom are the arrows of affliction fatal. 
To Isabel the horror of being a forger’s daughter was something very 
terrible; but even in its terror there was just the faintest flavour of . 
romance: and if she could have smuggled. her father out of Newgate in 
a woman’s cap and gown, like Lady Nithisdale, she might have forgiven 
him the crimes that had helped to make her a heroine. The boys, after 
the first shock of the revelation, took a very lenient view of their father’s 
case, and were inclined to attribute his shortcomings to the tyranny and 
prejudice of society. 

“Tf a rich cove has a jolly lot of money in the bank, and poor: coves 
are starving, the rich cove must expect to have it forged away from 
him,” Horace Sleaford remarked moodily, when debating the question 
of his father’s guilt. Nor did the hobbledehoy’s sympathy end here; 
for he borrowed a dirty and dilapidated copy of Mr. Ainsworth’s delight- 
ful romance from a circulating library, and minutely studied that gen- 
tleman’s description of Newgate in the days of Jack Sheppard, with a 
view to Mr. Sleaford’s evasion of his gaolers. 

It was not so very bad to bear, after all; for of course Jack the 
Scribe was not so imprudent as to make any admission of his guilt. 
He represented himself as the victim of circumstances, the innocent 
associate of wicked men, entrapped into the folly of signing other peo- 
ple’s names by a conspiracy on the part of his companions. Hardened 
as he was by the experiences of a long and doubtful career, he felt some 
natural shame; and he did all in his power to keep his wife and chil- 
dren dissociated from himself and his crimes. Bitterly though the 
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cynic may bewail the time-serving and mercenary nature of his race, a 
man can generally find some one to help him in the supreme crises of 
his fate. Mr. Sleaford found friends, obscure and vulgar people, by 
whose assistance he was enabled to get his family out of the way before 
his trial came on at the Old Bailey. The boys, ever athirst for infor- 
mation of the Jack-Sheppard order, perused the daily record of that 
Old-Bailey ordeal by stealth in the attic where they slept; but Isabel 
saw nothing of the newspapers which set forth the story of her father’s 
guilt, and only knew at the last, when all was decided, what Mr. Slea- 
ford’s fate was to be. Thus it was that she never saw Mr. Lansdell’s 
name amongst those of the witnesses against her father; and even if 
she had seen that name, it is doubtful whether it would have lived in 
her memory until the day when she met the master of Mordred Priory. 

No language can describe the horror that she felt on her father’s 
sudden appearance in Midlandshire. Utterly ignorant of the practices 
of prison-life, and the privileges of a ticket-of-leave, she had regarded 
Mr. Sleaford’s dismal habitation as a kind of tomb in which he was to 
be buried alive for the full term of his imprisonment. Vaguely and 
afar off she saw the shadow of danger to Roland, in the ultimate release 
of his enemy; but the shadow seemed so very far away, that after the 
shock of Mr. Lansdell’s story, it had almost faded from her mind, 
blotted out by nearer joys and sorrows. It was only when her father 
stood before her, fierce and exacting, hardened and brutalised by prison- 
life, a wretch for ever at war with the laws he had outraged,—it was 
only then that the full measure of Roland Lansdell’s danger was re- 
vealed to her. 

“Tf ever I come out of prison alive, I will kill you!” 

Never had she forgotten the words of that threat. But she might 
hope that it was only an empty threat, the harmless thunder of a 
moment’s passion; not a deliberate promise, to be fulfilled whenever 
the chance of its fulfilment arose. She did hope this; and in her first 
stolen interview with her father, she led him to talk of his trial, and 
contrived to ascertain his present sentiments regarding the man who 
had so materially helped to convict him. The dusky shadows of the 
summer evening hid the pallor of her earnest face, as she walked by 
Mr. Sleaford’s side in the sheltered hollow; and that gentleman was 
too much absorbed by the sense of his own wrongs to be very observant 
of his daughter’s agitation. 

Isabel Gilbert heard enough during that interview to convince her 
that Roland Lansdell’s danger was very real and near. Mr. Sleaford’s 
vengeful passions had fed and battened upon the solitude of the past 
years. Every privation and hardship endured in his prison-life had 
been a fresh item in his long indictment against Mr. Lansdell, the 
“Janguid swell,” whom he had never wronged to the extent of a half- 
penny, but who, for the mere amusement of the chase, had hunted him 
down. This was what he could not forgive. He could not recognise 
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the right of an amateur detective, who bore witness against a criminal 
for the general benefit of society. 

After this first meeting in Nessborough Hollow, the Doctor’s Wife 
had but one thought, one purpose and desire; and that was, to keep 
her father in ignorance of his enemy’s near neighbourhood, and to get 
him away before mischief arose between the two men. But this was 
not such an easy matter. Mr. Sleaford refused to leave his quarters at 
the Leicester Arms until he obtained that which he had come to Mid- 
landshire to seek—money enough for a new start in life. He had 
made his way to Jersey immediately after getting his release, and had 
there seen his wife and the boys. From them he heard of Isabel’s 
marriage. She had married well, they said: a doctor at a place called 
Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne—an important man, no doubt; and she 
had not been unkind to them upon the whole, writing nice long letters 
to her stepmother now and then, and sending post-office orders for 
occasional sovereigns. 

Heaven only knows with what difficulty the poor girl had contrived 
to save those occasional sovereigns. Mr. Sleaford demanded money ot 
his daughter. He had made all manner of inquiries about George Gil- 
bert’s position, and had received very satisfactory answers to those 
inquiries. The young doctor was a “warm” man, the gossips in the 
little parlour at the Leicester Arms told Jack the Scribe; a prudent 
young man, who had inherited a nice little nest-egg—perpetually being 
hatched at a moderate rate of interest in the Wareham bank—from his 
father, and had saved money himself, no doubt. And then the gossips 
entered into calculations as to the value of Mr. Gilbert’s practice, and 
the simple economy of his domestic arrangements; all favourable to 
the idea that the young surgeon had a few thousands snugly invested 
in the county bank. 

' Under these circumstances, Mr. Sleaford considered himself entirely 
justified in standing out for what he called his rights, namely, a sum of 
money—say fifty or a hundred pounds—from his daughter; and Isabel, 
with the thought of Roland’s danger perpetually in her mind, felt that 
the money must be obtained at any price. Had her husband been well 
enough to talk of business-matters, she might have made her appeal to 
him; but as it was, there was an easier and more speedy method of 
getting the money. Roland, Roland himself, who was rich, and to 
whom fifty pounds,—large as the sum seemed to this girl, who had 
never had an unbroken ten-pound note in her life,—must be a very 
small matter; he was the only person who could give her immediate 
help. It was to him therefore she appealed. Ah, with what bitter 
shame and anguish! And it was to deliver up the money thus obtained 
that she met her father in Nessborough Hollow on the night of that 
dismal dinner at Lowlands. The idea of telling Roland of his danger 
never for a moment entered her mind. Was he not a hero, and would 
he not inevitably have courted that or any other peril? 
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She thought of his position with all a weak woman’s illogical terror; 
and the only course that presented itself to her mind was that which 
she pursued. She wanted to get her father away before any chance 
allusion upon a stranger’s lips told him that the man he so bitterly 
hated was within his reach. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
“*TWERE BEST AT ONCE TO SINK TO PEACE.” 


AFTER that farewell meeting with Mr. Sleaford in Nessborough 
Hollow, a sense of peace came upon Isabel Gilbert. She had questioned 
her father about his plans, and he had told her that he should leave 
Midlandshire by the seven-o’clock train for Wareham on the following 
morning. He should be heartily rejoiced to get to London, he said, 
and to leave a place where he felt like a fox in a hole. The sentimental 
element was by no means powerfully developed in the nature of Jack 
the Scribe, to whom the crowded pavements of Fleet Street and the 
Strand were infinitely more agreeable than the wild roses and branching 
fern of Midlandshire. 

His daughter slept tranquilly that night for the first time after Mr. 
Sleaford’s appearance before the surgeon’s door. She slept in peace, 
worn out by the fatigue and anxiety of the last fortnight; and no evil 
dream disturbed her slumbers. The odic forces must be worth very 
little after all, for there was no consciousness in the sleeper’s mind of 
that quiet figure lying among the broken fern; no shadow, however 
dim, of the scene that had been enacted in the tranquil summer moon- 
light, while she was hurrying homeward through the dewy lanes, tri- 
umphant in the thought that her difficult task was accomplished. 
Only once in a century does the vision of Maria Martin appear to an 
anxious dreamer; only so often as to shake the formal boundary-wall 
of common sense which we have so rigidly erected between the visible 
and invisible, and to show us that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than our dull philosophy is prepared to recognise. 

Isabel woke upon the morning after that interview in the Hollow 
with a feeling of relief still in her mind. Her father was gone, and all 
was well. He was not likely to return; for she had told him, with 
most solemn protestations, that she had obtained the money with ex- 
treme difficulty, and would never be able to obtain more. She had 
told him this, and he had promised never again to assail her with any 
demands. It was a very easy thing for Jack the Scribe to make that 
or any other promise; but even if he broke his word, Isabel thought, 
there was every chance that Roland Lansdell would leave Midlandshire 
very speedily, and become once more an alien and a wanderer. 

The Doctor’s Wife was at peace, therefore; the dreadful terror of 
the past fortnight was lifted away from her mind, and she was prepared 
to do her duty; to be true to Mr. Colborne’s solemn teaching, and to 
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watch dutifully, undistracted by any secret fear and anguish, by George 
Gilbert’s sick-bed. 

Very dismal faces greeted her beside that bed. Mr. Jeffson never 
left his post now at the pillow of his young master. The weeds grew 
unheeded in the garden; and Brown Molly missed her customary 
grooming. The gardener had thrown half a load of straw in the lane 
below the doctor’s window, so that no rumbling of the wagon-wheels 
carrying home the new-mown hay should disturb George Gilbert’s 
feverish sleep, if the brief fitful dozes into which he fell now and then 
could be called by so sweet a name. 

Mr. Pawlkatt sat looking at his patient longer than usual that 
morning.- George Gilbert lay in a kind of stupor, and did not recog- 
nise his medical attendant, and sometime rival. He had long since 
ceased to be anxious about his poor patients in the lanes behind the 
church, or about any thing else upon this earth, as it seemed; and now 
that her great terror had been lifted from her mind, Isabel saw a new 
and formless horror gliding swiftly towards her, like a great iceberg 
sailing fast upon an arctic sea. She followed Mr. Pawlkatt out of th 
room and down the little staircase, and clung to his arm as he was 
about to leave her. 

“Oh, do you think he will die?” she said. “I did not know until 
this morning that he was so very ill. Do you think he will die?” 

The surgeon looked inquisitively into the earnest face lifted to his 
—looked with some expression of surprise upon his countenance. 

“T am very anxious, Mrs. Gilbert,” he answered gravely. “I will 
not conceal from you that I am growing very anxious. The pulse is 
feeble and intermittent ; and these low fevers—there, there, don’t cry. 
I'll drive over to Wareham, as soon as I’ve seen the most important of 
my cases; and I'll ask Dr. Herstlett to come and look at your husband. 
Pray try to be calm.” 

“JT am so frightened,” murmured Isabel, between her low half- 
stifled sobs. “I never saw any one ill—like that—before.” 

Mr. Pawlkatt watched her gravely as he drew on his gloves. 

“T am not sorry to see this anxiety on your part, Mrs. Gilbert,” he 
remarked sententiously. ‘As the friend and brother-professional of 
your husband, and as a man who is—ahem!—old enough to be your 
father, I will go so far as to say that I am gratified to find that you—I 
may say, your heart is in the right place. There have been some very 
awkward reports about you, Mrs. Gilbert, during the last few days. I 
—I—of course should not presume to allude to those reports, if I did 
not believe them to be erroneous,” the surgeon added, rather hastily, 
not feeling exactly secure as to the extent and bearing of the law of 
libel. 

But Isabel only looked at him with bewilderment and distress in 
her face. 

“Reports about me!” she repeated. “ What reports?” 
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“There has been a person—a stranger—staying at a little inn down 
in Nessborough Hollow; and you,—in fact, I really have no right to 
interfere in this matter, but my very great respect for your husband,— 
and, in short——” 

“Oh, that person is gone now,” Isabel answered frankly. “It was 
very unkind of people to say any thing against him, or against me. 
He was a relation,—a very near relation,—and I could not do other- 
wise than see him now and then while he was in the neighbourhood. 
I went late in the evening, because I did not wish to leave my husband 
at any other time. I did not think that the Graybridge people watched 
me so closely, or were so ready to think that what I do must be 
wrong.” 

Mr. Pawlkatt patted her hand soothingly. 

“A relation, my dear Mrs. Gilbert?” he exclaimed. “That, of 
course, quite alters the case. I always said that you were no doubt 
perfectly justified in doing as you did; though it would have been 
better to invite the person here. Country people will talk, you know. 
As a medical man, with rather a large field of experience, I see all these 
little provincial weaknesses: they will talk. But keep up your courage, 
Mrs. Gilbert. We shali do our best for our poor friend. We shall do 
our very best.” 

He gave Isabel’s tremulous hand a little reassuring squeeze, and 
departed complacently. 

The Doctor’s Wife stood absently watching him as he walked away, 
and then turned and went slowly into the parlour—the empty, miser- 
able-looking parlour, which had not been used now for more than a 
week. The dust lay thick upon the shabby old furniture, and the 
atmosphere was hot and oppressive. 

Here Isabel sat down beside the chiffonier, where her poor little 
collection of books was huddled untidily in a dusty corner. She sat 
down to think—trying to realise the nature of that terror which seemed 
so close to her, trying to understand the full significance of what Mr. 
Pawlkatt had said of her husband. 

The surgeon had given no hope that George Gilbert would recover ; 
he had only made little conventional speeches about calmness and 
fortitude. 

She tried to think, but could not. She had only spoken the truth 
just now, when she cried out that she was frightened. This kind of 
terror was so utterly new to her that she could not understand the calm 
business-like aspect of the people who watched and waited on her hus- 
band. Could he be dying? That strong active man, whose rude 
health and hearty appetite had once jarred so harshly upon all her 
schoolgirl notions of consumptive and blood-vessel-breaking heroes! 
Could he be dying?—dying as heroic a death as any she had ever read 
of in her novels: the death of a man who speculates his life for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, and loses by the venture. The memory 
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of every wrong that she had ever done him—small wrongs of neglect, 
or contemptuous opinions regarding his merits—-wrongs that had been 
quite impalpable to the honest unromantice doctor,—crowded upon her 
now, and made a dull remorseful anguish in her breast. The dark 
shadow brooding over George Gilbert—the dread gigantic shadow, 
growing darker day by day—made him a new creature in the mind of 
this weak girl. No thought of her own position had any place in her 
mind. She could not think; she could only wait, oppressed by a dread 
whose nature she dared not realise. She sat for a long time in the 
same forlornly listless attitude, almost as helpless as the man who lay 
in the darkened chamber above her. Then, rousing herself with an 
effort, she crept upstairs to the room where the grave faces of the 
watchers greeted her with very little sympathy in their gaze. 

Had not Mr. and Mrs. Jeffson heard the reports current in Gray- 
bridge ; and was it likely they could have any pity for a woman who 
crept stealthily at nightfall from her invalid husband’s house to meet a 
stranger ? 

Isabel would have whispered some anxious’ question about the 
patient ; but Matilda Jeffson frowned sternly at her, commanding 
silence with an imperious forefinger; and she was fain to creep into a 
dark corner, where it had been her habit to sit since the Jeffsons had, 
in a manner, taken possession of her husband’s sick-bed. She could 
not dispute their right to do so. What was she but a frivolous, help- 
less creature, fluttering and trembling like a leaf when she essayed to 
do any little service for the invalid ? 

The day seemed painfully long. The ticking of an old clock on the 
stairs, and the heavy troubled breathing of the sick man, were the only 
sounds that broke the painful silence of the house. Once or twice 
Isabel took an open Testament from a little table near her, and tried to 
take some comfort from its pages. But she could not feel the beauty 
of the words as she had in the little church at Hurstonleigh, when her 
mind had been exalted by all manner of vague spiritualistic yearnings ; 
now it seemed deadened by the sense of dread and horror. She did not 
love her husband; and those tidings of heavenly love which have so 
subtle an affinity with earthly affection could not touch her very nearly 
in her present frame of mind. She did not love her husband well 
enough to pray that something little short of a miracle might be 
wrought for his sake. She was only sorry for him; tenderly compas- 
sionate of his suffering ; very fearful that he might die. She did pray 
for him; but there was no exaltation in her prayers, and she had a dull 
presentiment that her supplications would not be answered. 

It was late in the afternoon when the physician from Wareham 
came with Mr. Pawlkatt; and when he did arrive, he seemed to do 
very little, Isabel thought. He was a gray-whiskered, important- 
looking man, with creaking boots. He seated himself by the bedside, 
and felt the patient’s pulse, and listened to his breathing, and lifted his 
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heavy eyelids, and peered into his dim blood-shot eyes. He asked a 
good many questions, and then went downstairs with Mr. Pawlkatt; and 
the two medical men were closeted together some ten or twelve minutes 
in the little parlour. 

Isabel did not follow Mr. Pawlkatt downstairs this time. She was 
awed by the presence of the strange physician, and there was nothing 
in the manner of the two men that inspired hope or comfort. She sat 
quite still in her dusky corner; but Mrs. Jeilson stole out of the room 
soon after the medical men had quitted it, and went slowly down- 
stairs. George was asleep; in a very sound and heavy sleep this time; 
and his breathing was more regular than it had been—more regular, 
but still a laboured stertorous kind of respiration, that was very painful 
to hear. 

In less than ten minutes Mrs.’ Jeffson came back, looking very 
pale, and with traces of tears upon her face. The good woman had 
been listening to the medical consultation in the little parlour below. 

Perhaps Isabel dimly comprehended this; for she got up from her 
chair, and went a little way towards her husband’s housekeeper. 

“ Oh, tell me the truth,” she whispered imploringly; “do they think 
that he will die?” 

“Yes,” Matilda Jeffson answered, in a hard cruel voice, strangely at 
variance with her stifled sobs; “yes, Mrs. Gilbert; and you'll be free to 
take your pleasure, and to meet Mr. Lansdell as often as you like; and 
go gadding about after dark with strange men. You might have 
waited a bit, Mrs. Gilbert; you wouldn’t have had to wait very long 
—for they say my poor dear master—and I had him in my arms the 
day he was born, so I’ve need to love him dearly, even if others 
haven’t!—I heard the doctor from Wareham tell Mr. Pawlkatt that 
he'll never live to see to-morrow morning’s light. So you might have 
waited, Mrs. Gilbert ; but you’re a wicked woman and a wicked 
wife !” 

But just at this moment the sick man started suddenly from his 
sleep, and lifted himself into a sitting position. Mr. Jeffson’s arm was 
about him directly, supporting the wasted figure that had very lately’ 
been so strong. 

George Gilbert had heard Matilda’s last words, for he repeated them 
in a thick strange voice, but with sufficient distinctness. It was a sur- 
prise to those who nursed him to hear him speak reasonably, for it was 
some time since he had been conscious of passing events. 

“ Wicked! no, no!” he said. “ Always a good wife; always a very 
good wife! Come, Izzie; come here. I’m afraid it has been a dull life, 
my dear,” he said very gently, as she came to him, clinging to him, and 
looking at him with a white scared face,—dull—very dull; but it 
wouldn’t have been always so. I thought—by and by to—new prac- 
tice—Helmswell—market-town—seven thousand inhabitants—and you 
—drive—pony-carriage, like Laura Pawlkatt—but—the Lord’s will be 
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done, my dear!—I hope I’ve done my duty—the poor people—better 
rooms—ventilation—please God, by and by. I’ve seen a great deal or 
suffering—and—my duty—” 

He slid heavily back upon William Jeffson’s supporting arm; and a 
rain of tears—passionate remorseful tears never to be felt by him—fell 
on his pallid face. His death was very sudden, though his illness had 
been, considering the nature of his disease, a long and tedious one. 
He died supremely peaceful in the consciousness of having done his 
duty. He died, with Isabel’s hand clasped in his own; and never, 
throughout his simple life, had one pang of doubt or jealousy tortured 
his breast. 




















Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 





St. Pererspure: THe BAuscuoi-MorsKaia. 


Non bis in idem is a most admirable and exemplary maxim, and one 
which all men of letters, who are compelled to a fertility of production, 
when they would, if they followed their own inclination, allow their 
brains to lie fallow and the ink to coagulate in their pens, from time to 
time would do well to bear in mind. It is possible, now and again, to 
hit upon a good thing, and to make a success; but the world is exceed- 
ingly apt to discover, first, that it has had enough, and then that it has 
had too much, of the good thing in question. Satiety follows upon 
satisfaction, and surfeit on that with distressing celerity. The result is 
nausea. I make desperate efforts not to say that which I have said 
before, and have passively, as well as actively, a perfect horror of tread- 
ing over old ground. I was early indoctrinated with such an abhor- 
rence for the process of vamping. My teacher was a worthy tradesman 
in the Strand, who sold Valentines. I was accustomed to produce those 
sportive missives—half amatory, half spiteful, and wholly nonsensical— 
literally by the gross. A dozen dozen letter-paper, and the like quantity 
note-paper size, formed no unusual order from my friend and patron— 
rest his bones! for he went into High-Art publishing, and failed, and 
died. I drew the Valentines; I engraved them; and I affixed to each 
the requisite complimentary or abusive epigraph in doggerel poetry. 
How desperately hard-pushed I have been, after exhausting every thing 
that was “divine,” or that harped upon “nine,” “mine,” “recline,” 
“repine,” and a hundred more “ines,” to find a fresh rhyme for “ valen- 
tine”! For my patron, although a generous one, paying as much as 
seven-and-sixpence for a completely-engraved plate, including the poetry 
etched backwards, was a tyrant in his exigent demands for novelty in 
conception and originality in design. “Don’t let me have none of your 
repitee,” he was accustomed to say to me, with a warning shake of the 
head. He was not a very well-educated patron; and there reigned in 
his mind some confusion of ideas relative to the proper and respective 
significance of the words “repartee” and “repetition.” But I was fully 
aware of his meaning. I was not to sell him old lamps for new ones. 
I was not to vamp my valentines. I was perpetually to supply him 
with bran-new ones; always at the rate of seven-and-sixpence a-piece. 
I suppose that when a man of ordinary capacity is young, and healthy, 
and unmarried, and has few troubles on his mind beyond those of dwell- 
ing in a garret, wearing the same coat from year’s-end to year’s-end, 
and dining with less regularity than alacrity,—that which is called the 
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creative faculty is in its prime. Dans un grenier qu'on est bien a vingt 
ans! °Tis in the garret we write our epic poem, and indite our most 
impassioned love-letters. In middle age we cull our tropes from Cowley 
or Herbert, and crib our learning from Burton’s Anatomy, and our 
quaintness from Montaigne, and our impassioned love-flights from Rich- 
ardson or Jean Jacques. The other day, wandering about Ratcliff 
Highway, I came to a whole shop-window full of my old valentines. 
They had come down in the world; they had fallen “into the portion of 
weeds and outworn falls.” They were sold at the moderate price of a 
penny each. The plates had worn away beyond the power of “knock- 
ing up.” The once delicate engraving was hidden beneath clumsy 
smears of coarse colour, laid on by children employed at a penny an hour, 
‘in irregular dabs. But I recognised my old productions,—the first 
fruits of my hand and brain,—in a moment. I went into the shop, and 
purchased a score of them. I glanced over the doggerel stanzas appended. 
to each, and, sighing, confessed that I was not equal to the composition 
of such lines, doggerel as they were, now. So, whimpering about the 
departed gioventt, I brought the relics home, and laid them up in 
lavender, and locked them up, that they may be pidces de conviction 
against me when I am dead. 

“ Non bis in idem ;” “Don’t let me have none of your repitee”—each 
is a caveat to me as I write at the head of this sheet, and introductory 
of a “Strect of the World,” the titles “St. Petersburg: The Balschoi- 
Morskaia.” ‘To my misfortune, I spent once upon a time the best part 
of a summer in the capital of Russia. I had the cholera-morbus there : 
a bad thing to begin with. I fell hopelessly in love with a lady who 
scornfully refused to reciprocate my affection: a much worse mishap. 
I lost, on the whole, a great deal of money by my expedition; and at its 
close quarrelled almost beyond remedy with two of the dearest friends I 
ever had in the world: still lower depths in the gulf of infelicity. But 
the most and the worst I took by my motion was this: I must needs, 
when I came back, set to work to write and publish a book giving an 
account of my adventures in Russia, and called a Journey due North. 
Confound that unhappy post-octavo opuscule! For seven years it has 
brought me nothing but trouble, contumely, and woe. So far as the 
sale went, the book achieved a passable success. In the way of any 
reputation I gained by it, I had nothing particular to grumble at. The 
applause was evanescent, but it was comforting. But on the other hand, 
the Journey due North was most bitterly and savagely reviewed. I was 
called ull manner of abusive names by critics I had never seen in my 
life, and to whom I had done nothing at all; and, to cap the climax 
of my catastrophe, I became aware of a settled opinion on the part of 
the public, that, having once been to Russia, and indited some four 
hundred printed pages concerning what I had seen there, I had no 
longer any right to say a word about Moscow or St. Petersburg; nay, 


5? 
nor Kieff, nor Toula, nor Nishni Novgorod. If by chance, in describ- 
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ing a street, I likened it to the Newsky Perspective, I was sneeringly 
reminded that I had written enough and to spare about that famous 
thoroughfare ; if, in discussing dinners and diners-out, I happened to 
mention the Muscovite cuisine, I was told in harsh accents that I had 
already been copious and prosy enough on the subject of sassina and 
sterlet, ogurzi and stchi; if, fo illustrate foreign manners and customs, I 
dwelt even for a moment on points of analogy or contrast between them 
and the usages prevalent in Russia, my friends and my enemies at once 
took offence, and cried out that they had had quite enough of that sort 
of thing in the Journey due North—a book which two-thirds of them 
have never read, and which has been out of print these five years. 

Now I am the last person living to deny that a person who has seen 
a special thing, or dwelt in a special country, or known a special per- 
sonage, or has been connected with a special event, is apt to become, by 
continually dwelling upon that which once engrossed his attention, a 
proser and a bore. A Frenchman, or any other man indeed, who has 
once seen the great Emperor Napoleon, finds it impossible to keep the 
gray greatcoat and little cocked-hat out of his discourse; and about 
whatever topic his parley may be, he is pretty sure to end by descanting 
upon the manner in which the Emperor took snuff, walked about with 
his hands behind him, or pinched the ears of the persons to whom he 
desired to show affection. In Pendennis, and in the episode of the pub- 
lisher’s dinner-party, Mr. Thackeray has admirably sketched a cognate 
idiosyncrasy. What a bore is the man who once knew Lord Byron in 
Italy,—with his eternal stories about Trelawney and Colonel Stan- 
hope, about Mavrocordati and Capo d’ Istria, and Count Gamba and 
the Guiccioli, and the incineration of poor Shelley’s drowned corpse ! 
When I went to Russia, it was at the turning-point of life——the most 
momentous event that will probably mark that life occurred there. I 
grew extremely interested, almost fascinated, with a state and condition 
of civilisation diametrically opposed to any thing that I had hitherto 
seen ; and although, within these latter years, with the caveat of the 
critics before my eyes, I have endeavoured, as zealously as ever poor Mr. 
Dick did to keep Charles the First’s head out of his memorial, to say as 
little as ever I possibly could about the tabooed land, I feel my Russian 
reminiscences getting occasionally too strong for me, and I must speak 
out, or die. 

This, then, must be my apology for ranking the Balschoi-Morskaia 
among the Streets of the World; and here is the Balschoi-Morskaia itself. 
It so happens that I have not said any thing about it, save in incidental 
allusion, in any scrap or fragment of my published writings; and this 
fact makes me a little easier in my mind. You must remember that 
St. Petersburg is a city containing a population of 700,000 inhabitants, 
some statists say 800,000; and that from the magnitude of the houses, 
the number of public places and gardens, and the breadth of the streets, 
it covers an area nearly equal to that of Paris. There are hundreds of 
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streets in St. Petersburg—perspectives, limis, and periouloks, each pos- 
sessing special characteristics, and deserving, if the English public would 
tolerate the undertaking, which is not very likely, special description. 
Surely, then, there can be no harm in taking this Balschoi-Morskaia 
from among a whole heap of thoroughfares, “all curious, and to some 
extent original, in their degree. 

Balschoi means ‘ great,’ as mala means ‘little; and there is a great 
Morskaia and a little one, although what the word Morskaia itself means 
I have not the remotest idea. My stay in Russia was too brief to allow 
me to gain any thing but the most elementary knowledge of a very 
copious and beautiful, but desperately difficult, language. It took me 
two months to learn to write the Russian character, which is a hotch- 
potch of Greek, Roman, and Sclavonic, begotten in barbarism, amended 
and increased by despotic caligraphers, and finally revised and settled, 
according to his own sweet will and pleasure, by Peter the Great, who, 
I suppose, would have knouted and sent to Siberia any one of his sub- 
jects presumptuous enough to write in a manner in any way differing 
from that which had been laid down by imperial oukasc for the general 
guidance. I took a Russian master, who made me pay two roubles and 
a half a lesson; but his success was greater in teaching me how to fill, 
roll, and smoke the delightful little papiros, or cigarettes, made from 
Bessarabian tobacco; and to drink tea from a tumbler, without milk or 
sugar, but flavoured with a slice of lemon-peel, than in instilling any of 
the fundamental principles of the Russian grammar. Moreover, every 
body in society—and every body, not being a shopkeeper or a serf, goes 
into society—speaks French as a matter of course, and generally two or 
three European languages in addition. You only stand in need of Russ 
when you are travelling or shopping, or when you wish to give direc- 
tions to a droschky-driver, or to blow up a waiter. Under such circum- 
stances, words, and not the grammatical laws instructing you how to 
employ them, are the grand things needed; and from vocabularies and 
daily contentions with your body-servant, you soon pick up a sufficient 
quantity of words to enable you to get on with comfort and convenience 
to yourself, if not to the edification of others. I consider, then, the two- 
score lessons I took, at two roubles and a half per séance, to have been 
so much money thrown away; for I could have learnt how to roll 
papiros, and to drink lemon-flavoured tea in a tumbler, for nothing, and 
from many other persons besides a graduate of the University of St. 
Petersburg and honorary counsellor of his college. 

The Balschoi-Morskaia may be considered as the Oxford Street or 
the Rue St. Honoré of St. Petersburg, as the Newsky Perspective stands 
in the light of its Boulevard des Italiens or its Regent Street. Oxford 
Street, however, it resembles more closely. I mean that portion of the 
old “roade to Uxbridge” which stretches from the Regent Circus to 
Hyde Park. The other Oxford Street, declining towards St. Giles’s, is, 
although grand enough in its commencement and full of handsome 
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shops till it reaches Newman Street, apt to degenerate into the mean 
and the shabby. But the western half presemts a pleasing alternation 
of stately mansions and places for retail business. You have glimpses 
of the old-fashioned and patrician Hanover Square, and of the gay and 
brilliant Bond Street. On the other side of the way, from Old Caven- 
dish Street westwards, there are numerous lofty and imposing man- 
sions of the old school—red-brick with rustic stone-dressings and sculp- 
tured entablatures; while at its extremity Oxford Street W. bursts .into 
positive splendour; the Marble Arch and Park Lane on one side, Con- 
naught Place and the stately vistas of Tyburnia on the other. Thus is 
it, with a curious fidelity of similarity, with the Balschoi-Morskaia. To 
begin with, the street is somewhat broader; but this divergence is com- 
pensated for by its being more straggling and irregular in the elevation 
of its houses than Oxford Street. It starts from the corner extremity 
of the Newsky, near the Admiraltskaia Ploschad, and nearly over against 
the Mala Millione; und at its upper end, after sundry bifurcations and 
trifurcations, the Morskaia clement loses itself in the Isaaks Place, domi- 
nated by the enormous golden-domed cathedral of that ilk. Throughout 
its length, many first-rate shops, many second-rate ones, and a few huts 
and hovels, alternate with mansions of stupendous size—barracks, hotels, 
palaces of the nobility, and government offices. I have an idea that 
the military governor of St. Petersburg, General Ignatieff, had his offi- 
cial residence in the Balschoi-Morskaia. I know I had to wait upon 
him one morning, to present in person a humble petition praying that 
he would grant me a passport, and allow me to depart, without further 
let or hindrance, from the dominions of the mighty Czar of all the 
Russias, King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, Courland, Esthonia, 
and Livonia, &c. &c. &c. The ceremony connected with the presenta- 
tion of this petition or supplique, as it was called in colloquial Gallo- 
Russ, was sufficiently preposterous. The document was in orthodox 
Russian, very lengthy, and I couldn’t understand a word of it. I had 
it beautifully engrossed, on gilt-edged foolscap, by a scribe brought up 
to the profession of memorial-writing, who contracted to do it for two 
roubles, but begged another when the work was finished, as, he said, his 
wife, his eight children, and his aged grandmother, in the suburb of 
Wassili Ostroco, on the other side of the Neva, were all starving. Fur- 
nished with the gilt-edged swppligue, I likewise provided myself, under 
advice, with the three advertisements in French, Russian, and German, 
I had been compelled to insert and to pay for in the Gazette of the 
Academy, setting forth my intention of leaving the lightly-governed 
land of the free. To these I added a police-certificate, referring, I pre- 
sume, to the purity of my moral character and the immaculate nature 
of my political opinions. They must have known all about them, as, 
from sundry suspicious marks about the seals of my letters, they had 
evidently read and perused every communication from home I had 
received in the course of four months, There was likewise a voucher 
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from the landlord of the hotel where I had last resided, stating that I 
had paid all the debts he had any knowledge of my having contracted 
during my stay beneath his roof. Fortified with this voluminous dossier, 
I hired a droschky, and drove to the gubernatorial residence. The hour 
of my interview with the potent Ignatieff was fixed for noon precisely. 
I got to the Mala Morskaia by ten minutes to twelve. The hall-porter, 
a military veteran, covered with military medals and very dirty, said at 
first that I had come on the wrong day; that General Ignatieff had left 
early that morning, and would not return again for a week; that he was 
at his villa at Oranienburg; and that he was laid up with ulcerated sore- 
throat. All this my ischvostchik interpreted for me. I knew, however, 
what the gist of the discourse amounted to; and, slipping a twenty-five 
copeck piece into the hand of the military veteran, was permitted to 
ascend a handsome marble staircase. On the first landing I found a 
kind of uwissier or groom of the chambers; a smug personage, in full 
black and a white neckcloth, a steel chain round his neck, and a half- 
military, half-sanctimonious aspect, like that of a grenadier who had 
turned methodist-parson. I could not possibly see General Ignatieff, 
he blandly said. On the receipt, however, of fifty copecks he changed 
his tone, and bowing deeply, threw open a pair of folding-doors, admit- 
ting me into a handsome office set apart for the secretarial department. 
Here a gray-headed gentleman, in the Tchinovnik or civil-service uni- 
form, and with a parti-coloured ribbon at his button-hole, inspected my 
petition, and, as if by accident, left his blotting-book on the ledge of 
the bureau, just under my nose, while he went to another part of the 
room to affix a stamp to my supplique. I had stayed quite long enough 
in Russia to know what ¢his meant, and noiselessly slipped a three- 
rouble note (nine shillings sterling) between the leaves of the blotting- 
book. On his return, the gray-headed gentleman handed me my papers 
with a friendly grin and a most affable bow. I was then directed to a 
lofty antechamber, full of lounging young officers of the guards, the 
general’s aides-de-camp. And here I had a slight sensation of relief; 
for I knew that the guardsmen, although perfectly willing to win your 
money from you at cards, are not in the habit of taking bribes. At 
last, just as the clock struck twelve, I was ushered into the presence of 
General Ignatieff, a fierce warrior, duly bespangled with stars, and 
rendered iridescent with ribbons, and who had a bald head, gray mous- 
taches, and spectacles. 

“ Vous éles en retard, monsieur!—You are late, sir!” thundered the 
military governor of St. Petersburg. 

I humbly represented that the ormolu timepiece on the mantel- 
piece marked the hour of noon, and that my watch stood at the same 
hour. 

“ Vous raisonnez, monsieur; savez-vous a qui vous parlez!” cried out 
the general, who was by no means a bad kind of fellow, but was in the 
habit of bullying every man, woman, and child with whom he came 
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in contact. “My watch,” and he pulled out an English hunter, “says 
seven minutes past twelve; and the hour for the presentation of petitions 
is past.” 

I gave up any notion of obtaining a passport, that week at least, as 
a bad job; and was backing out of the presence, when the general re- 
called me, and condescendingly held out his hand for the petition. I 
gave it him, and he smiled and bowed. I bowed without smiling; I 
didn’t know what to do next. A sudden impulse came over me to offer 
him a ten-rouble note—who knows whether he would have refused it?— 
at that time the very highest functionaries in the Russian bureaucracy 
were not exempt from the imputation of taking bribes; but I could not 
muster up sufficient courage to “ tip” General Ignatieff, military-governor 
of St. Petersburg. The position was embarrassing, as the general, 
after his smile and bow, stood stiff and motionless in the middle of the 
Turkey carpet. Ought I to have fallen on my knees before him? I asked 
myself. However, I was relieved from my perplexity by the general 
lighting a papiros, and beginning to hum an air from the Puritani, very 
coolly turning his back upon me; whereupon I made the best of my 
way out of his official residence, and was very glad to find myself in the 
Balschoi-Morskaia again. 
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Military Occupations, Amusements, and Punishments. 


THERE never was a period in which so much has been done to improve 
the condition of the English soldier as since the Duke of Cambridge 
has held the office of Commander-in-chief. That there is still much to 
do before our military forces can be brought up to the standard of per- 


’ fection, which has as yet been attained by the troops of but one European 


power, cannot be denied. But it is equally true that, when we compare 
the many little comforts which are now enjoyed by the humblest ranks 
of the service, and the efforts yearly made to render his barrack-room 
more healthy, his term of foreign service shorter, his pension larger, 
and his clothing more suitable to whatever climate he may be employed 
in,—when, in short, the amount of comfort which a soldier can enjoy 
to-day is compared with that which our military system could boast of 
ten years ago,—every one must allow that his Royal Highness’s period 
of command has been one in which no small amount of good has been 
effected in the army. 

Not that we should rest contented with what has been done to lessen 
the many evils attending upon military life; for if much has been 
effected, very much more remains to be done. The amount of crime 
which still exists in the army, although considerably reduced from what 
it was some years ago, is still very great. Drunkenness—that great 
curse of all the English lower orders—is yet the pet crime of our sol- 
diers, particularly in India and the Colonies. Our military hospitals 
are still much too full of patients whose vices have brought them into 
the doctor’s hands. The columns of our police Hue and Cry are yet 
crowded with the names of men who have deserted from their corps, 
and have to be hunted down like criminals. The expenses of our army 
are every year vastly increased by the items which provide funds for 
military prisons and military punishments; whilst in every regiment, 
garrison, brigade, or division, courts-martial are much more frequent 
than they ought to be. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion amongst military men 
respecting the best means of diminishing crime in the army, no officer 
of experience can deny that the chief cause of so vast an amount of the 
evil is idleness; that is to say, the want of occupation for the soldier in 
those hours when he is not engaged in his actual military duties. As a 
general rule, the offences for which our men suffer punishment are not 
such as can be termed vicious in themselves. Considering the classes 
from which the great majority of the army is enlisted, there is in the 
barrack-room very little deliberate crime. We rarely hear of a soldier 
stealing either from his comrades or outside the barrack-yard. When 
he has money, or any friend will treat him, he drinks; but it is chiefly 
because most other amusements are denied him. Occasionally—but 
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very seldom—we hear of a sergeant being fired at by some blackguard 
he has offended in the course of duty; but in most instances, when a 
soldier is mutinous, his insubordination is caused by drunkenness; and 
if he deserts, it is generally because he has previously made away with 
some of his military clothing in order to pay for drink. In a word, 
crime in the British army may in nearly every case be set down as 
caused by inebriety, which, in its turn, is as surely occasioned by want 
of occupation. If our soldiers had—when off their duties of guard, 
parade, stables, drill, or what not—something with which to occupy 
their time, we should most certainly hear less of military offences, and 
have to pay less for military punishments. 

Let us for a moment turn to our Eastern Empire, where we main- 
tain more troops than in any other part of the world. If the reader of 
this paper has never known the difficulty of “ getting through the day” 
in an Indian cantonment, the writer has; and although, as an officer 
living in his own bungalow, he had a great number of resources which 
are of course impossible for the soldier in his barrack-room, he 
has often found the task a very difficult one. We will suppose that 
parade is over; that the men—if belonging to a cavalry corps—have fed 
and cleaned their horses, have eaten their breakfasts, cleaned their arms 
and saddlery, and put their belongings in order. It is but 10 aA.m.; 
there are four hours to be got over till dinner-time; and after that, four 
or five hours before the men have to turn out for evening-parade or 
stable-duty. The latter is finished by seven o’clock; but there still 
remain three hours until bedtime. The lights-in a barrack-room are 
few. and far between, so that reading is almost out of the question; 
moreover, many men have no taste or liking for that occupation; and 
others cannot read if they would, for the simple reason that their educa- 
tion has been defective. In India our soldiers are provided with native 
cooks to prepare their food; other natives, called “ bhesties,” to bring 
their water; a third class, called sweepers, to clean their rooms; and one 
native groom to every two horses, in order that the horses of the non- 
commissioned officers, the dragoons in hospital, and others who do not 
groom their own nags, may be cleaned by the Hindostanie syces (native 
grooms), and not by the European soldier. In no cavalry regiment in 
India do the men ever clean more than one horse; and in some corps 
the men are allowed to subscribe amongst themselves and pay for extra 
syces, 80 that the stable-duties are reduced to a mere farce of combing- 
out manes and tails. In nearly every regiment that has been any time 
in India, “cleaning boys,” who brush the men’s boots, pipeclay their 
belts, and clean their arms, are allowed; so that in cantonments the 
English soldier has really nothing whatever to do; and with the long 
day before him, it is not unnatural that he should, from sheer want of 
occupation, be driven to seek society in the canteen, where he acquires 
habits of tippling, which in the end bring him, first to military grief, 
and afterwards to the hospital. 
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It is true that of late years much has been done to provide amuse- 
ment for the soldier in his leisure hours; but, experience tells us, with 
very indifferent results. In many English garrisons, in more than one 
barrack-yard—notably at Aldershott, and not unfrequently in India— 
are to be found clubs, coffee-shops, and places of resort for the men, in 
which newspapers, books, chess, bagatelle-tables, and means of passing 
the time, are furnished. So far as they go, these places are admirable 
in their way, and great praise is due to the Duke of Cambridge and Sir 
James Scarlett the adjutant-general, who were the originators of the 
scheme. But practically these means of amusing the men often fail; 
inasmuch that they are places of resort for only the well-behaved and 
comparatively better-educated soldiers, but do not in any way serve to 
reform the blackguards, or divert the attention of those men given to 
the demon of drink. Soldiers are, after all, very much like other men. 
You cannot makg them like what they don’t care about; and it is as 
impossible to reform men given to drink by mere amusements, as it 
would be to cure a raging fever with soda-water. Before any good can 
be got out of soldiers, you must give them employment; and with labour 
will come, first, habits of industry, and then principles, which will do 
their own work for good. The coffee-shops, soldiers’ clubs, libraries, 
and reading-rooms, are all excellent in their way; but they do not strike 
at the root of the evil. What should we say of a schoolmaster who 
proposed to reform the bad boys of his establishment by providing un- 
limited cricket or football? I would not do away with a single place 
devoted to soldiers’ amusements. On the contrary, I would increase 
their number wherever and whenever it is possible to do so. But 
before such means can be made full use of to reform the soldier, we 
must provide for his regular systematic occupation. 

There is an officer whose name should always be particularly re- 
spected in the British army; that is, Lieutenant-colonel Edward Valette 
Ponsonby, commanding the second battalion of the 12th regiment; who 
last year was the originator of the scheme of Military Industrial Exhi- 
bitions, which have since become so popular in the army, as a means of 
occupying the soldier, and turning his talents to good account. Colonel 
Ponsonby is not a very old soldier; his first commission dating in the 
year 1846. But in these eighteen years he has served at the Cape, in 
India, in the Ionian Isles, in London, and in Ireland; with the 43d 
regiment, the Grenadier Guards, on the Staff, and latterly in command 
of the 12th Foot. He has, therefore, had ample opportunity of seeing 
how many and great evils could be avoided in the English army if our 
soldiers were only given occupation. He had hardly got fairly into 
harness as commander of a battalion, when—in spite of much sneering 
at the whole affair on the part of nearly every officer in the Dublin 
garrison—he, in the summer of 1863, commenced to set on foot a 
Military Industrial Exhibition, at which the handiwork of the soldiers 
belonging to his corps was to be shown. So great—and so unexpected 
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by most men—was the success of this undertaking, that it was this year 
imitated on a much larger scale by the troops stationed at Aldershott; 
while in India more than one similar display of regimental handicraft 
and ingenuity has been held, under the auspices of Sir Hugh Rose, the 
commander-in-chief in that country; and there is little doubt but what 
this mode of bringing forward the industry and talent of our soldiers 
will very soon become one of our national military institutions. 
But—although most excellent in their way, most praiseworthy, so 
far as they go—these exhibitions are not of themselves enough to pro- 
vide permanent occupation for the men of our regiments. To the every- 
day useful labour, which should form part and parcel of our military 
system, these industrial displays bear the same proportion as the half- 
yearly examinations at a school do to the real work of the previous six 
months. Moreover on such occasions, although much handsome and a 
great deal of fancy work is shown, there can be comparatively little 
exhibited of the real useful everyday labour by which four-fifths of the 
ordinary working-world gain their daily bread. These industrial expo- 
sitions of soldiers’ labour should not be diminished, but, on the con- 
trary, added unto; and in addition to them, there ought to be established 
in every corps in the service workshops and schools of labour, which 
would not only occupy as well as remunerate the soldier, but would, in 
a very few years, end by making every division, brigade, or battalion 
that took the field almost independent of exterior help altogether. 
‘Four years ago—in September and October 1860—the writer of 
this paper (being then on his way from Jerusalem to Constantinople, 
vid Jaffa and the coast of Syria) turned aside at Beyrout to wander for 
a fortnight throngi: the wonderfully beautiful, but little known, scenery 
of the Lebanon range. “That goodly mountain, even Lebanon,” as it 
is called in Scripture, was then occupied by a French division some 
7000 strong; which “army of occupation” had been sent from Toulon 
in order to protect the Christians of Syria, after the massacres which 
took place in that province during the previous spring. In the com- 
mander of the force, General the Baron Beaufort de Hautepool, the 
writer unexpectedly found an old friend he had known some years be- 
fore in Algeria, when a Colonel of the Staff Corps. With the general 
he made several expeditions, to visit the different French posts, both 
upon the mountain and in the plains; and he was struck how every 
detachment—each squadron of cavalry, battery of artillery, or company 
of infantry—was, of itself and alone, independent of all aid from out- 
side. The oxen and sheep were killed, the meat cut up and prepared, 
the bread baked, the clothing repaired, the shoes mended, the planks 
planed, the huts for the coming winter built, the mud-ovens erected, the 
wooden cots for the sick made ready—one and all by soldiers, each of 
which in his turn laid aside the musket, the sabre, or the gunner’s car- 
bine, to assume the needle, the bradawl, the trowel, the hammer or the 
chisel. Those whose antecedents, or military teaching, did not qualify 
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them for any of the ordinary handicrafts, were made useful with the 
spade and the pickaxe, in digging trenches, enlarging the mountain 
paths into roads, or clearing away the stones which incumbered the 
communication between one point and another of the different camps. 
‘We allow no man to be idle,” explained the general ; “and a soldier's 
proficiency in any handicraft tells greatly in his claims for promotion.” 
Could not something of the kind be introduced into our own service? 
Surely we might institute and carry out a scheme by which every re- 
cruit after he has finished his drill should be—not merely allowed, but 
—obliged to follow the handicraft he knew before enlisting ; or else 
made to learn some new calling in one or other of the regimental shops. 
In the present difficulty of finding men who will enlist in the army, it 
is proposed to increase the pay of what is already the best-paid army in 
Europe. For financial reasons such a proposition is simply absurd. 
But if, in addition to what they now receive, the men were allowed to 
sell the work of their hands, either to the government or to the trades- 
men of the town in which they were quartered—if, not knowing any 
craft, they were forced to learn one, and then obliged to work at it— 
surely no troops in the world would have less cause to grumble than 
our own, at a regulation which would oblige such of them as did not 
know any trade to learn one ; and still less should they complain at 
being obliged to practise these callings when learnt. Our infantry sol- 
diers, on an average, pass at least two-thirds of their service in foreign 
lands ; for our line regiments do much more duty in India or the Colo- 
nies than in England. And it is exactly in these lands that good labour 
is rare and is well paid. The soldier who could make clothes, or boots, 
or hats—who could fashion shirts, or knew the mysteries of watch- 
making—would be certain in Australia or India to make money enough 
with which to set himself up in business when his term of service was 
over and he returned home. Even the most untrained and commonest 
labour—that of the farm-servant or mere digger and delver—com- 
mands a high price in many of our Colonies. In India it is true that 
the climate, to a certain degree, prevents Europeans working under the 
sun of that country; but not at all seasons, nor in every part of Hin- 
dostan. Experience teaches that if provided with large pith hats for 
their hours of labour, European soldiers in India could do much more 
out-of-door work than is generally imagined; and they would be much 
happier, as well as in much better health, if they were thus occupied. 
In all parts of Algeria the troops work at making roads, and even help 
the colonists to gather-in their crops; and yet sickness exists in much 
smaller proportions in these African provinces than amongst our own 
regiments in India. Nay, in the French settlement of Pondichery in 
India, the French soldiers do every thing for themselves, and have not 
more camp-followers than if they were stationed in Normandy or the 
camp of Chalons. There is no doubt but what very many of the 
physical ailments of which our men suffer in India are caused by the 
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ennui and helplessness which we force, as it were, upon them; ob- 
liging them to have servants to do every thing, and keeping them 
out of the sun as much as if they were delicate women. It is perfectly 
true that a soldier whose neck is buckled-up in a leather-stock, who 
wears a tight-fitting cloth tunic, tight-made trousers, and a glazed 
shako, will suffer if exposed to the sun; and if the exposure is pro- 
longed, he will sicken and die. But we always run into extremes. Be- 
cause the absurdities of our military costume are so ill-suited for the 
climate of India, there is no reason why men clothed so as to protect 
them from the climate should suffer from moderate exposure to the 
sun any more than our officers, who shoot and hunt in the middle of 
the day in the very hottest weather, and are the better for it. The 
jungle-dress of our crack tiger-shots, or pig-stickers, does not certainly 
consist of metal helmet or gold-laced jacket ; and there is no reason 
why a great number of our men, if properly clothed, should not go 
through quite as many hardships as their superiors. 

Apart from those trades already mentioned, there are many handi- 
crafts which, if properly taught in our regiments, would not only put 
money into the men’s pocket, but also be of the greatest possible service 
to the corps in which they were practised. This was fully proved in 
Affghanistan, where the present writer was during both the first and 
second campaigns. For upwards of two years, officers and men of the 
troops in that wild country were chiefly dependent upon the European 
soldiers for every: little luxury, and for many necessaries of life. Of 
course there was no organisation of workshops or trade-teaching ; but 
as most of the Hindostanie camp-followers had fled back to the British 
provinces, all hands had to look to such of the soldiers as could kill 
meat, bake bread, mend shoes, or make clothing, and the entire force 
certainly found the great advantage of employing these men rather 
than natives. How much more would these advantages be felt if in 
every corps there were regularly organised workshops; and if under the 
chiefs or sergeants of these shops every article of clothing that the 
soldiers wanted was made, and all his food prepared. How much 
cheaper it would be to the government—how very much better for the 
soldier himself—if our regiments could be thus rendered independent 
of help from without, no matter to what country they were sent; if, 
in short, every man in our service, besides learning to use his rifle, was 
taught some trade by which he could increase his means whilst serving, 
and prepare himself for gaining his bread when he left the army. 

Many persons—and not a few among the senior officers of the army 
—are fully persuaded that with increased means there will be very 
much more drunkenness than at present in our regiments. There never 
was a greater mistake than this. In the first place, the British soldier 
is neither a drunkard by nature, nor a greater drunkard than his neigh- 
bour the French soldier. Our soldiers do certainly drink; but they are 
almost invariably, so to speak, forced into the habit by want of occupa- 
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tion, want of education, or want of a future to look forward to. Put 
any man in an Indian or Australian barrack-room; let him have no 
means of occupation, no resources within himself, no future hope to 
raise himself in the world beyond what he now is,—and he must 
be something more than man if, with the rum-bottle within reach, he 
does not seek to drown his cares in drink. The Anglo-Saxon never 
could, and never will, exist without occupation or excitement. Take 
away the one, and he finds the other. In the higher ranks of our 
Anglo-Indian community there has of late years been a very great 
change for the better; but twenty years ago the drinking amongst our 
regimental officers in that country was not trifling. Upon “stranger- 
nights,” or “guest-nights,” there used in those days to be often a 
greater proportion of drunken men in the officers’ mess-room than in 
the soldiers’ canteen. It is not so nowadays, as all classes drink less 
than they used to do; but there is no doubt that a quarter of a century 
ago the example of his superiors did very much towards making the 
Anglo-Indian trooper the reverse of what could be called a sober man. 
It will appear strange to many persons to say that the English sol- 
dier is not more given to drink than his red-breeched comrade of France. 
The popular idea is, that the French soldier lives, so far as drink is 
concerned, upon a little light wine mixed with water, varied occasion- 
ally by a petit verre de Cogniac. Let any one ask French officers if this 
is the case. The present writer mixed much with French troops both 
in France, Algiers, and Turkey. He likes and admires them greatly, 
and amongst their officers has many dear and valued friends. But of 
their soldiers truth obliges him to say that, when they have money, they 
drink as hard, if not harder, than our own men. All officers who were 
present in the Crimea acknowledge this; and many of them say that, 
taking into consideration the much larger sums of money which our 
men had at their command, our corps, on the whole, were more sober 
in proportion than theirs. In the French army there is not the great 
fuss made about drunkenness that is done in our service. With them, 
so long as a soldier is not on duty, and does not make a fool of himself 
when he is the worse of liquor, he may get as drunk as he likes, pro- 
vided he betakes himself quietly to bed. In many of our regiments the 
commanding officer almost seeks out drunkenness, and seems afraid 
that it should exist unknown to him. The writer has known the men 
of a regiment to be paraded before their cots at bedtime in order to 
discover whether they were perfectly sober; and woe betide the indi- 
vidual who had taken the minutest portion of drink more than he could 
carry, for his lot that night was sure to be the guard-room, to appear 
on the morrow for judgment before the colonel; and this when neither 
he nor his comrades in drinking were on duty. This is a system which 
would drive a French regiment into mutiny. The commanding officer 
of one of our best-conducted corps made a very short speech to the 
regiment the day he assumed charge of it. He said to the men, “I 
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shall not look too closely at every thing. I shall not regulate the 
amount of rum or beer you are allowed to drink in the canteen. I shall 
treat you like men, and not like children. But if ever you are drunk 
for duty, or fight and make disturbances when you are drunk, then look 
out; for I punish in earnest.” This regiment had always been con- 
sidered a very hard-drinking corps before; but from that time for- 
ward they altered, and became a remarkably well-behaved corps. The 
French follow the same system. Off duty, they don’t worry the men by 
trying to find out whether they do, or do not, drink; and the system 
proves a better one than ours. It is very certain that many of our 
greatest drunkards in the ranks have become so quite as much owing 
to having been worried into it as to any other cause whatever. 

Whilst speaking of drunkenness and military punishments, it is im- 
possible to avoid making mention of that standing disgrace to our mili- 
tary code, the lash. It is true that of late years the total number of 
lashes that can be inflicted upon any soldier has been reduced to fifty; 
but even these are exactly fifty too many. Of what possible good can the 
lash be in reforming a bad man? None whatever. Does it serve as an 
example or warning to others? Certainly not. In nearly a quarter of 
a century’s experience with soldiers, the writer has always, and without 
a single exception, found flogging makes a good man bad, and a bad man 
worse. Is the lash a necessary evil in order that we may have a pinish- 
ment in ferrorem held over the men? By no means. The only terror 
which the lash inspires is amongst many young men of a better class, 
who would very likely be induced to enter the army, were it not that they 
feared the very possibility of being flogged. There are many young men 
of respectable parents who would enlist to-morrow but for the two great 
evils of our military system, viz. the bare possibility of being tied up to 
the triangles, and the almost impossibility of ever obtaining a commis- 
sion, And yet the Horse-Guards cling with the utmost tenacity to this 
remnant of those bad old days when a soldier could almost be flogged 
to death. Of the punishment we yet retain just enough to disgrace a 
soldier for ever, without making it severe enough to deter the really 
bad men from the commission of crime. Nay," strange to say, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge—and in this he is not to be praised—has re- 
cently added “habitual drunkenness” to the number of crimes for 
which a soldier may be flogged. “Habitual drunkenness” means get- 
ting drunk more than four times within the twelve calendar months ; 
so that, considering the class from which the majority of our recruits 
are enlisted, there will be no great difficulty in any soldier attaining to 
the honour of the triangles. Whether the crime of drunkenness will be 
diminished by this enactment remains to be seen; but it is certain that 
the number of candidates for handling rifles, cleaning troop-horses, or 
practising with big guns, will not be increased by this additional chance 
of being disgraced for life before a thousand or so of their brother 
soldiers, 
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That some means of punishment are necessary for the discipline of 
regiments and armies, and that those punishments should be severe, 
there can be no doubt. In the French service the men are punished 
in many respects far more severely than in our own army ; but there 
is wanting that most brutalising mode of torturing both body and 
soul,—the administration of the lash. A French soldier will stand 
a great deal of arrest, and think it soldier-like to go through his time 
in the “ Salle de Police” without grumbling ; but if a single man was 
flogged in any French regiment, there would be an open mutiny of the 
whole French army. Many of our regimental officers say that amongst 
our troops there are some soldiers on whom no other punishment but 
the lash would have any effect whatever, and that for such men the 
power to inflict flogging must be retained in the army. ‘The ex- 
perience of the writer as a regimental officer——which extended over 
nearly twenty-five years, during which time he served in one infantry and 
two cavalry corps,—has taught him that no man is ever reformed, but 
many are hardened in vice, by the lash; and that our soldiers feel 
deeply the disgrace of even being liable to be flogged. He has 
known many men made blackguards for life after they had been tied 
up to the triangles; but never knew or heard of a soldier who had 
endured this punishment, afterwards becoming a good, or sober, or 
steady man. A soldier that is flogged is a man lost for all good to 
his regiment; and the writer will venture to say,—he has heard it 
repeatedly from the most respectable non-commissioned officers,—that 
for every individual flogged in the service, at least two respectable men 
who would otherwise have enlisted are prevented from doing so. There 
were many instances during the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
when young men of respectable parents were asked to enlist, that they 
replied they would do so were it not for the possibility of being flogged 
at some future day. 

But how are we to punish the blackguards of our service? What 
punishment is there which can be held up in terror and as a warning 
to those hot-headed, drunken, or otber soldiers on whose conduct the 
milder means of enforcing discipline has no effect? To this it may 
be replied that our whole system of military punishments is far too 
elaborate, and our multiplied military prisons much too expensive, to 
be continued any longer. Military crimes may be divided into three 
classes. First, those that are really trivial, and can be, or might be, 
disposed of by the commanding officer by a few days’ confinement to 
barracks, or imprisonment, and loss of pay. Secondly, those which, 
although serious military crimes, do not brand the culprit with infamy 
amongst his fellow-men. And thirdly, those offences against society 
for which, if the offender were not a soldier, he would appear first be- 
fore a magistrate, and afterwards in the criminal court. As regards 
the first class, the colonel or commanding officer should be empowered to 
deal with them, and there ought to be no appeal from his decision. For 
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the second class of crime the offender, on conviction, should be sentenced 
to removal from his corps, and to labour with military “ Companies of 
Discipline,” which ought to be instituted in our service much upon the 
model of those in the French army. These “ Companies of Discipline” 
are found by the authorities in France not only to serve as efficient 
means of punishment, but also to act as reformatories, in which many 
careless and drunken men are completely changed for the better, 
and sent back to their respective corps good and efficient soldiers. 
Want of space forbids the writer to enter into a detailed account as to 
what means are used for effecting this desired end. He has witnessed 
the working of these companies of discipline in Algiers; and even with- 
out the assurance of every French officer to whom he spoke on the 
subject, that they were of the greatest possible service in the army, 
he could see that these hard schools of punishment were of no small 
use; and that, without degrading the offender, they made him feel he 
was undergoing severe punishment, and not seldom ended by sending 
him back to his regiment a reformed and steady soldier. For offenders 
of the third class,—that is for all such misconduct as would be deemed 
criminal in civil life, stealing, assaults, homicide, murder, and so forth, 
—the soldier who offends should be handed over to the civil power for 
trial; and if found guilty, in all such cases, as a matter of course, he 
should be stripped publicly of his uniform, and his name taken off the 
lists of his corps. In the French army what the soldier fears more than 
any other punishment is military degradation, which means being 
turned out of the service; whereas it is to be feared that there are 
thousands of our soldiers who would deem this an immense boon. 
There is nothing more disheartening to the captain of a troop or com- 
pany, and still more to the commanding officer of a regiment or bat- 
talion, than this perpetual desire on the part of our soldiers to be 
released from the service, and return, in most cases with positive 
poverty, to civil life. Drill the English recruit; give him all the 
physical and moral training you can; make him a better and a wiser 
man than he was before; elevate his character, and show him all the 
kindness you can, he will generally behave well; he will love his corps 
and be tenacious for its honour; he will fight more bravely, let men 
say what they like, than any other soldier on earth; he will endure 
fatigue, laugh at privations, respect and love his officers to an extent 
little dreamt of by those who have not served in the army ;—but with 
all this the one absorbing idea of his mind is to leave the service and 
be once more a free—although perhaps, nay most likely, a very poor— 
man, even if he has to live from hand to mouth, and to fight a hard 
battle for his daily bread. 

What is-it that causes the soldier who is better cared for, better fed, 
better paid, and by far the better attended to when sick, than any other 
trooper in Europe, thus to detest his work, and look forward with such 
pleasure to his release from military duty? Simply because, although 
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in legislating for him our intentions are decidedly good,—although in 
our often-changing regulations we seek but his benefit,—there is no 
doubt but that we enact laws for the soldier without consulting the 
soldier himself, and thus ignore his wants and desires,—if you like, 
even his prejudices,—altogether. When any new warrant which will 
concern the soldier is proposed, and a military committee has to collect 
evidence of the working of this or that law, do we ever hear of soldiers 
themselves being called up and questioned ? On the contrary, we make 
laws for our troops exactly the same as if the men had neither minds 
to understand nor hearts to feel what is for their good. In France every 
court-martial consists of one member from each rank, from the colonel 
down to the private inclusive; and when there is a question about 
clothing, saddlery, shoes, food, accoutrements, or what not, a sergeant, 
@ corporal, and a private soldier are members of the committee which 
has to decide the matter, as well as a major, a captain, and a lieutenant. 
Not so with us: we treat our men kindly, but as if they were so many 
sticks or stones. This is not the fault of our regimental officers, who, 
with few exceptions,—these exceptions being invariably the younger 
members of the profession,—are not only kind to their men, but speak 
to and treat them as if they were rational beings, with minds, hearts, 
and souls like themselves. But our military system, as a whole, has 
borrowed far too much from the Germans, and tends greatly to widen 
the already too great social breach between those who obey and those 
who command. The men feel this, and value but little any improve- 
ments proposed for their comfort. All they look forward to is the time 
when they will be released from military bondage. We legislate for 
the rank and file with the best of intentions; but what we do is not 
better received than if we did it with evil instead of good designs; for 
we ignore the wishes and feelings of those for whom we make laws. 
The amusements of our soldiers have always been a source of diffi- 
culty to commanding officers; and this owing to the fact that for every 
five-pound note allowed from the public purse to pay for such, the 
Horse-Guards, or War-Office, or both, has with the money sent such 
curious warrants, wonderful restrictions, and bewildering enactments, 
that military joy is turned into bitterness at the increase of work, and 
perplexing minutie of detailed “returns” and “reports.” The best and 
most efficient amusements for soldiers of a regiment have always been 
those provided by the private funds of the officers belonging to the corps; 
but this is a tax upon those gentlemen which ought never to be allowed. 
Nor—sayve in the matter of providing in each barrack, camp, or station, a 
building suitable to be set aside forthe amusements of the men—should 
the public purse be taxed to pay for what the soldiers ought themselves 
to provide. The great mistake our military authorities commit is be- 
lieving that, and acting as if, the men could play or amuse themselves 
by regulation and rule. There is an old proverb about one man bring- 
ing a horse to the well, but twenty not being able to make him drink. 
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It is easy enough to issue a warrant which provides for the men’s 
amusements; but not so easy to make the soldiers take kindly to what 
is provided for them. In one instance the Horse-Guards have done 
well and wisely; and that is in building gymnasiums in two or three of 
our large garrisons, so that the men may have a properly and regularly 
conducted means of physical training. This we have borrowed from 
the French. It has taken us a long time to follow the example set us; 
for in the French army these gymnasiums were first instituted in the 
year 1840, and five years later were to be found in every large garrison 
of France and Algiers. Up to the present time we have only two of 
these in England, the one being at Chatham, and the other at Alder- 
shott, although no doubt they will soon increase in number. But al- 
though of great good, and very much liked by the soldiers, these gym- 
nasiums may be regarded more as extra training-grounds, in which the 
physical qualities of the men are developed, than as places of amuse- 
ment. They are excellent for the purpose they are intended for, and 
indeed absolutely necessary if we would bring up the physical qualifica- 
tions of our troops to the standard of endurance which many foreign 
armies can boast of. But it would not be fair to class chem as places 
of either amusement or occupation; the more so as the military authori- 
ties intend that they are to be used entirely under direction, and in the 
ordinary course of duty. But just as the Volunteer movement has given 
the clerks and shopmen of our large towns a taste for manly sports, and 
has helped more than any amount of preaching would have done to 
empty the casinos and music-halls of that peculiar class of young 
men; so the gymnasiums when established in proper numbers will give 
our men a much stronger desire than at present to join in all kinds 
of athletic sports, of themselves to carry out schemes for out-door 
amusements, and will tend greatly to empty our regimental canteens. 
And with the gymnasiums to train the body, I would suggest an- 
other means of training for the mind. There ought to be in each and 
every regiment adult schools for the soldiers; at which an advanced 
education in mathematics, languages, and sciences would be imparted 
gratis to all who liked to enrol themselves as students. At these schools 
the attendance should be perfectly voluntary; but no soldier ought to be 
eligible even for the rank of corporal unless he has passed at least two 
years in the school. This would be the true means of elevating our 
soldiers both in their own estimation and that of the public, and it 
would also greatly—incalculably—raise the tone of our non-commis- 
sioned ranks, and serve immensely to increase their usefulness. The 
idea is not a new one; for it is borrowed from the French army, in 
which these adult schools were first established by the present Emperor 
in 1853, and where they are found to be of immense use. A soldier 
who has passed through one of these adult schools requires no further 
teaching to qualify him for a commission. He is able to assume the 
duties of an officer, and to hold his own with those who have passed 
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through the regular military colleges. Of course each arm of the ser- 
vice has its pupils taught the specialities required in that particular 
branch. The great advantages of such institutions in the English army 
would be, that we should always have our non-commissioned officers 
qualified for accepting commissions; and that when they were promoted 
to be officers, they would not feel themselves inferior in education to 
their new comrades, who had had the advantages of the military colleges 
or of private schools. The more we observe what is passing in the 
service, the more we read of the increasing difficulty of getting men to 
enlist, the more we hear of the general exodus from our regiments of 
the ten-years’-service men—the more we are convinced that if we are 
ever to make our army what it ought to be, we must give the soldier 
positive hopes that upon certain conditions he will be able to elevate 
himself in the service; and to do this we must provide—beyond the 
primary schools for reading and writing—more advanced adult schools, 
where he will be fitted to become a corporal, the corporals be educated 
for sergeants, and the sergeants for officers. By these schools—as 
with the gymnasiums a taste for manly out-door exercises will spring 
up in our corps—a taste and a desire for reading will be fostered in 
the army, and another great moral means of emptying the beer-shops 
be placed in the hands of our commanding officers. It is difficult to 
drive, but very easy to lead, men under certain conditions to be moral, 
and to love higher and better pursuits than the mere gratification 
of their senses. A barrack-room must, to the end of time, remain a 
rough school of teaching; but if we could only leaven with a higher 
tone of feeling a large portion of its occupants, very much would be 
done to better the condition of all. As a matter of course, a great 
number of our soldiers will always remain the same “roughs” that they 
were when they enlisted; but there are in our ranks numbers of men 
who look to better things than dram-drinking or frequenting canteens; 
and not only should these individuals be afforded an opportunity of 
coming out from amongst their fellows, but the promotion of rank 
would no doubt prove of immense advantage as an example to others, 
and to encourage them likewise to look upon sobriety, good conduct, 
and education as the sure means of advancement. 

Soldiers’ amusements should be more under their own control than 
is the case at present. The less the officers interfere with the manage- 
ment of the funds and other means of keeping up regimental games, 
the better the men like it, and the greater interest they take in what 
they do. Supervision by officers is, as a matter of course, neces- 
sary; but the actual committees of management in all these matters 
should be chosen from amongst the non-commissioned officers and men 
themselves. As a general rule, soldiers understand far better than any 
one can teach them what are their own interests in these affairs; and, 
like all other Englishmen, desire, in lawful matters, a certain amount 
of self-government. A great improvement also would be if the funds 
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for cricket, football, gardening, or rackets, were proportioned by com- 
panies or troops, and not by regiment or battalions. If every troop of 
cavalry and every company of infantry had its own fund for sports, and 
the control of that fund be in the hands of one of its non-commissioned 
officers and two of its soldiers,—such men to be chosen by their com- 
rades, and the whole to be under the supervision of the captain,— 
we should see out-door amusements become much more popular and 
general than they are in the army. To these funds the contribution 
should be voluntary; but although the amount each soldier gave would 
be small, the whole would form a respectable sum, and be quite enough 
for all required purposes. At present, when companies, troops, or 
squadrons are detached from head-quarters, the men of these detach- 
ments are without any funds for their amusements, unless their own 
officers provide them from their private means; a tax which, as we said 
before, should by no means be allowed. In the way here proposed, 
every troop or company would have with them the means of doing what 
they liked in this respect; and could in any station or any town, if only 
quartered there for a week, have their cricket, football, or whatever 
games happened to be in season; and every one who has served in the 
army knows how, both with officers and men, the best hands at out-door 
amusements are the best soldiers in a campaign. 

To improve our men’s comfort, and to provide in every way for the 
bettering of their condition, there is one thing which the authorities 
should take into consideration, and that is, the moving of regiments 
from one quarter to another less frequently than at present. To all 
the officers and men—but more particularly to such as are married— 
the expenses entailed by such moves are far greater than their purses 
ought in justice to bear. 

There is no reason whatever why, in times of peace, troops should 
be moved oftener than once in two, or even three, years. The time 
when political disaffection of the masses caused the authorities to fear 
lest soldiers should become too intimate with the people has happily 
passed away for ever. But notwithstanding this, no corps quartered 
in the United Kingdom is ever left more than a year in the same 
garrison; and in many cases six months is the utmost time allowed to a 
regiment before it is moved to another station or town. In India and 
the Colonies it is otherwise. In these countries—unless the exigencies 
of war demand it—every corps remains at least three years in the same 
station; and the comfort of all ranks is greatly increased, as well as 
their expenses reduced, by such a rule. In France—where a too great 
intimacy between the army and the people is much more likely, and 
would lead to far more serious consequences than in England—three 
years is the shortest time which a regiment occupies the same garrison. 
These frequent—and generally useless—movements of troops serving 
in Great Britain not only increase greatly the expenses of officers and 
men—besides serving to swell the military estimates—but also add 
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much to the discomfort of the service, and almost oblige soldiers to 
abandon the interesting, as well as remunerative, amusement of gar- 
dening; an occupation for which a very large portion of them are fitted, 
previous to entering the service. All who have visited either the 
former French camp at Boulogne, or the present one at Chalons, must 
have remarked to what perfection soldiers can carry both flower- and 
kitchen-gardening, when they have even ordinary means of working 
afforded them. ‘The same liking for these kinds of cultivation is to 
be witnessed amongst French troops in Algeria, and our own living 
under the burning sun of India. In England alone—except latterly in 
a slight degree at Aldershott—soldiers have no means afforded them of 
gardening; and this in a country where garden-cultivation is carried to 
greater perfection than in any other part of the world. But so long as 
troops are certain to be moved every year, and may have to change 
quarters every six months, any settled scheme or plan of regimental 
gardening would be out of the question. No man cares to sow where 
another is sure to reap. But passing, as the great majority of our 
soldiers do, the best part of their lives in the Colonies, it is greatly 
to be desired that they could practise at home an occupation which 
they could turn to such good account abroad. Not only should the 
home-service of a regiment be made useful in teaching the men all that 
pertains unto cultivation and gardening; but they should have regular 
professional gardeners to teach them; and thus be able, when they go 
abroad, to take with them a practical knowledge of an art which is 
always valued wherever Englishmen are settled. 

The limits of this article will not allow of pointing out more in 
detail what can and what ought to be done with our troops in making 
them useful and steady citizens, as well as good soldiers. As we said 
before, much has been done, but more remains to be done. The theory 
of making soldiers any thing more than mere machines for parade or 
guard, of which no care was to be taken in their leisure hours, is new 
in England; the practice is still more so. It is only within the last ten 
years that any means have been taken to prevent vice amongst our 
troops by training them to good; and even now what has been done 
has been effected slowly. But a movement like this goes faster as it 
advances; and therefore we may hope that in the next five years much 
more will be effected towards occupying and amusing our men, and 
abolishing punishments, which avenge and degrade without reforming 
the soldier, than has been the case from the Crimean War to the pre- 
sent time. 




















Yot wisely, but too well. 


‘You ask me what is the matter? why seem I so full of care? 
Why am I silent and stupid? why am I wasted and wan?— 

Will you take a cigar, old fellow! sit down in that great arm-chair, 
Put up your feet on the fender, and hold your tongue—if you can. 


While you smoke, I will show you the matter: I have no new story to 
tell; 
But my version is not yet published—only written in fire and tears; 
Yet it’s the old, old story of loving less wisely than well— 
I’ve heard it told by another, and listened with scornful ears. 


We are always so brave in enduring the pain that another bears! 
We quote how sublime it is to suffer and yet be strong! 

All so prompt to undervalue the weight of another’s cares, 
So practised at preaching patience as cure for another’s wrong! 


Is there a drearier story than that of a love betrayed? 

Is there a greater bore than the tale of a lover’s wound? 
Better an asinine history by a donkey honestly brayed 

Than the tales by such idiots told, full only of fury and sound! 


Yet the story I have to tell is the old, old tale of wrong, 

Of an earnest Jove obtained, and then trampled with cruel feet; 
Of a man with a loyal heart, of a girl with a traitorous tongue, 

Of a wasted life and a wasted love, through a woman’s idle conceit! 


You remember that evening at Brighton—the night of the archery ball? 
You remember that girl from the North—the one with the chestnut 
curls, 
Her with the violet eyes, with the shape so slender and tall, 
With Cupid-bow lips, and pearly skin, and teeth far whiter than 
pearls? 


I loved her the instant I saw her—I had never loved before— 
Even ere we had spoken I felt that my fate was set: 

There was the woman at last for my heart and my soul to adore! 
—— God! it were better far I had died that night ere we met! 
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With words like dewdrops from heaven, with looks such as angels 
wear, 
With smiles from Paradise borrowed, with glances tender and sweet, 
She made me think I was welcome, and tempted me on to the snare, 
Brought my soul-down to her level, and forced my heart to her feet. 


The springs of my being were opened, the waters rushed up from the 
deep, 
O’er the ocean of feeling long stagnant came the waves of love and 
of life, 
All the world for me was transfigured, my Faith was aroused from its 
sleep, 
And prone on the knees of my spirit, I knelt and worshipped my 
future WIFE. 


Oh, the light that came out of the darkness! oh, the clouds that broke 
up into blue! 
Oh, the blackness that covered the light, and the clouds that came 
after the rain! 
When the horror of naked deceit filled the shrine that I fancied was 
true, 
And rapture was changed into anguish, and hope was smothered in 
pain! 


As a river swells over its banks, so my love flowed over through me; 
My heart was too full for endurance—I felt I must speak or die: 

Love’s torrent was rushing within me and bearing me on to the sea: 
She saw the sweep of the current—knew its force far better than I! 


At length the design was accomplished; the victim was down at her 
feet: 
Then out from its treacherous lair came the demon of woman’s 
caprice: 
Oh, the anguish, the shame of her scorning! oh, the curse of her cruel 
deceit! 
Death can have nothing more bitter—nay, hell itself must be peace! 


* * * * * * 


I said I would show you the matter—but I cannot tell it you all; 
There are parts of my shameful story that must never be heard 
by ears, 
Must never be heard by ears save those that hear when a call 
For help goes up from a sinking heart drowning in bloody tears! 
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Yet the strangest thing is this, that the passion is living still: 

Though my peace be for ever departed, and my life be for ever cold, 
A memory clings to me yet, and, reason and strive as I will, 

I cannot silence a voice within that sings as it sang of old— 


Singing of golden days when my Faith was pure and strong; 
When Hope sat high on her throne, and my spirit was born again ; 
When Love with her magic harp sang the primal Eden-song, 
That brought once more the legend up that the angels talked with 
men! 


Yes, I grant that this is unworthy, unmanly, and weak, if you will, 
That I know she is falser than fair, and her life is one acted lie: 

Yet I also know this, that I love her—by Heaven, I love her still!— 
I love her despite of it all, and must love her until I die! 


F. 











Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC UIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


HALF-REVEALED. 


As Kate Mellon had soliloquised, some time had elapsed since Mr. 
Simnel had visited The Den. A wary general, Mr. Simnel; a man who, 
like the elephant, never put his foot forward without first carefully 
feeling the ground in front of him, and trying whether it would bear; 
a man who, above all, never was ina hurry. He had not gone through 
life cautiously and with his eyes wide open without remarking how fre- 
quently a little impulse, a little over-excitement or yielding to head- 
strong urging, had led to direful results. “No hurry” was one of his 
choicest maxims: to sleep upon an idea; to let information just received 
mellow in his mind until he saw the very best way to utilise it; to 
brood over the most promising projects, carefully sifting the chaff from 
the grain; to wait patiently until the two or three shadowy alternatives 
had, after due inspection, resolved themselves into one broad path, 
impossible to be shrunk from—that was Mr. Simnel’s way of doing busi- 
ness. He never allowed the iron to be overheated. So soon as it was 
malleable, he struck, struck with irresistible force and sure aim; but 
he never dallied with the half-heated metal, or tried warpings with pin- 
cers, or blind struggles with solid resistance. If he had a fault in his 
worldly dealings, it was that he delighted in hiding the power which he 
was able to wield, even beyond the legitimate time for its manifestation. 
There are men, you will have observed, who in playing whist and other 
games of chance and skill,—long-headed calculators, far-seers, sticklers 
for every point of Hoyle,—yet cannot resist the temptation of withholding 
their ace until the best time for its production is long past, solely for the 
sake of a sensation, for the sake of creating a feeling of astonishment 
among their fellow-players that the great card has been all that time in 
hand. So it was, to a certain extent, with Robert Simnel. 

He had known nothing of love, this man, during his youth. He 
had had no time for the cultivation of any tender passion. He had 
been brought up roughly, with his own way to make, with his own 
living to get. He was not pretty to look at, and no ladies felt an interest 
in smoothing his hair or patting his cheeks. The matron at the Comb- 
cardingham grammar-school,—a sour blighted old maid, a poor sad old 








creature, who yet retained some reminiscences of hope in her forlorn 
frame ; in whom head-washing, and looking after linen, had not ob- 
literated all traces of feminine folly, and who remembered early days, 
when she dreamed that some day some one might make her some kind 
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of a marriage offer, dreams which had never been fulfilled, this weird 
sister had her favourites among the boys; but Simnel was not of them. 
They were mostly fat-headed, sleek-faced boys, apply, rubicund, red- 
lipped, and shiny; boys with reminiscences of hqme, who kissed Miss 
Wardroper as a kind of bad substitute for ma, and who traded on their 
blowing beauty to be let off easily on tub-night, and to have advances 
of pocket-money before the regular day. Robert Simnel had no share 
in these pettings; he was what Miss Wardroper considered an “ uncom- 
fortable lad;” he was “nothing to look at,” and preferred lying on his 
stomach under trees with a book between his elbows, on which his face 
was resting, or sitting bolt upright, trying to catch on his page the 
glimmer from the school-fire, to all the cossettings of the housekeeper’s 
room. In immediate after-life his course of conduct was pretty much 
the same. Combcardingham was not a moral town. Many of the 
pretty girls who worked hard all day dressed in great finery in the 
evenings, and proceeded to the theatre, to the gardens, to the al-fresco 
entertainments with which the suburbs of the town were studded, at- 
tended by the youth of the place. The conveyancing-clerk of Messrs. 
Banner and Blair, the Common-law ditto, and the Chancery manager 
were accustomed to speak of Annie and Emmy and Fanny, as though 
the establishment of those eminent lawyers had been the Hétel-Dieu, 
and they the interlocutors had been Parisian students instead of pro- 
vincial lawyers; the very copying-clerk, who served writs and fetched 
beer for the gentlemen in the inner office, had been seen to wink his 
eye, and heard to mention some such article as “a bit of muslin;” but 
Robert Simnel had remained adamant. They dared not chaff him; 
there was something in his manner which forbade any approach to 
familiarity; some of the ribalds had once set some of their female 
friends to get a rise out of the quiet studious shame-faced young man; 
but the girls had been met with perfect politeness, mixed with such 
studied coldness, that the game was given up in despair. From that 
time until he came up to London, Simnel was left unworried. 

His life in town was equally cold and celibate. He moved very 
little in the female society of his own class, not that he was unwelcome, 
but that he disliked it. It bored him; and that was the worst thing 
that could happen to him when once his foot was fairly set on the 
ladder. In the old days he had endured men, women, parties, society,— 
all utterly repugnant to his feelings and tastes; and he had vowed that, 
should he ever have the power, the severance of such obligatory ties 
would be the first luxury in which he would indulge; and he kept his 
word. My lady,” would chirp little Sir Hickory Maddox,—* my lady 
has bid me bring you this note of invitation to dine with us next Wed- 
nesday, Simnel. Formal, you perceive; for you are such a well-known 
stickler for formalities, that we fain must treat you 4 la Grandison;” 
and then Sir Hickory, who prided himself on the roundness of his sen- 
tences, would double up his little head into his ample cravat, and bow 
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in a mock heroic manner. But Mr. Simnel managed to find an excuse 
for attending the solemn dinners of his chief; nor did he ever attend the 
pleasant réunions of Mrs. Gillotson and Mrs. Franks, wives of the senior 
officers of his department, to which he was bidden. Of course, as a 
bachelor, it was not supposed that he should receive lady visitors; and 
though his rooms in Piccadilly had seen certain scenes which their 
proprietor described as pefits soupers, but which the mother-in-law 
of the serious saddler who held the shop below openly proclaimed 
as “orgies,” at which certain distinguished coryphées of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre were present, and there was lots of fun and laughter and 
champagne, and an impromptu galop after supper, no one could tax 
Simnel with any decided flirtation. He had been very polite to, more 
than that, very jolly with every body, thoroughly hospitable, genial, and 
kind; but when they broke up, and Punter Blair put Fanny Douglas 
into a cab, and Sis Considine walked away with Kate Trafford and her 
sister Nelly, and the whole party turned out laughing and singing into 
the street, Robert Simnel went round the rooms and put out the wax- 
lights, and picked up bits of lobster-shell and cracker-paper from the 
floor, and yawned confoundedly, and was deuced glad it was over. 

So he went on his way through life, with that way unillumined by 
one spark of love until he first saw Kate Mellon. How well he recol- 
lected every circumstance connected with the first glimpse of her! It 
was on a glorious spring afternoon at the beginning of the season; he 
was walking with Beresford (with whom he was just beginning to be 
intimate) through the Row, when he noticed the heads of the prome- 
naders all turned one way; and following the direction, he saw a 
mounted female figure coming at a rapid pace down the ride. The 
horse she sat was a splendid black barb, an impetuous tearing fellow, 
who had not yet learned that he was not to have his own way in life, 
and who was making the most desperate struggle to recover such sub- 
mission as he had been compelled to yield. In and out, in and out, 
from side to side, he bounded, obedient to the light hand, the scarcely 
tapping whip and the swerving body of his rider; but his foam-flecked 
chest and his sweat-rippled neck showed how unwillingly he accepted 
his lesson. At length, on catching sight of Beresford, who left Simnel’s 
arm and walked to the rails, Kate drew rein, and, while she gave one 
hand to her acquaintance, she relaxed the other until the horse had full 
play for his stretching neck. Simnel stood amazed at her beauty and 
at the perfect outline of her supple figure. She was just exactly his style. 
Mr. Simnel had no admiration for Grecian features or classic mould. 
Ebon tresses and deep dreamy eyes were little regarded by him; his 
taste was of the earth, earthy; piquancy of expression, plumpness of 
form, was what he, to use his own expression, “went in for.” He would 
not have bestowed a second glance upon Barbara Churchill; but Kate 
Mellon was exactly to his taste. He filled his eyes and his heart with 
her as she sat talking to Beresford that day; the sweeping lines of her 
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habit, the dainty little handkerchief peeping out of the saddle-pocket, 
the dogskin gauntlets, the neat chimney-pot hat, the braided hair, the 
face flushed with exercise,—all these lived vividly in his remembrance, 
and came in between his eyes and letters for signature to irascible cor- 
respondents and long accounts of indebted tax-payers. He was not 
long in obtaining an introduction to his idol; and then he saw at once 
with his innate sharpness that he had but little chance of pressing 
his suit. Long before that ¢claircissement which Beresford had described 
to him, Simnel saw the state of affairs in that direction, and knew that 
what Kate Mellon fondly hoped could never be realised. He did not 
think that the girl ever would have the chance of so plainly stating the 
position of affairs; but he knew Beresford well enough to be certain that 
moral cowardice would prevent his advantaging himself of the position 
offered to him. Nor did Simnel blame him in this; that farseeing gen- 
tleman knew perfectly that for any man in society to ally himself in 
matrimony to a woman with a reputation which was equivocal simply 
from her profession, no matter how excellent the individual herself 
might be, was sheer madness. “It isn’t,” he argued to himself, “as 
though I were a landed proprietor or a titled swell, who could throw 
the egis of my rank and position over her, and sctile the question. 
Heaps of them have done that; dukes have married actresses of queer 
names and women of no name at all, and all the past life has been 
elegantly festooned over with strawberry-leaves. I’m a self-made inan, 
and they hate me for that, though my status is now such that they 
can’t deny it; but then they’d immediately begin to ask questions about 
my wife; and if there were a chance of flooring us there, we should be 
done entirely.” 

So when Mr. Beresford had told the story of his adventure with Kate 
Mellon, Mr. Simnel, who had very much slacked off the scent, purely 
from want of encouragement and a chance of seeing his way, returned 
to the charge with renewed vigour. Beresford had faithfully repeated 
to his Mentor every word of Kate’s wild outburst; and in that sudden 
revelation Simnel, nothing amazed thereby, had found a strong in- 
centive to further exertion. Kate had hinted at relatives of whom her 
future husband need not be ashamed. Who were they? That was 
one of the first points to be found out. He wisely looked upon Charles 
Beresford as now cleared out of his way. It was not for nothing that 
Mr. Simnel had read at the Combcardingham grammar-school of the 
sprete injuria forme; and he knew that the Commissioner had probably 
committed himself for ever in the eyes of the lady of The Den. Never- 
theless, to make assurance doubly sure, he at once used all his influence 
towards turning Beresford’s views in another direction; thus further 
irritating Kate’s pride, and preventing any chance of a reconciliation ; 
for this apparently phlegmatic man of business, this calm, calculating, 
long-headed dry chip of an official, loved this little woman with his 
whole heart and strength, and determined to miss no opportunity of 
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so winning her regard by his devotion to her cause, and by the tangible 
results springing therefrom. That must tell in the end, he thought. 
She is now heart-sore about Beresford: she has discovered the founda- 
tion of sand on which her first little castle was built, and now she will 
not touch the ruins or lay another stone. There is but one way to 
arouse in her any new life,—the key-note to be touched is ambition. 
If there be any truth in her assertion that she is sprung from a race 
of which she can be proud, one may work it through that. So Mr. 
Simnei worked away. He speedily found that Kate’s own knowledge 
of her origin was cloudy in the extreme ; but he possessed, in a rare 
degree, that faculty of putting two and two together and making four 
of them very rapidly ; and he had not been very long chewing the cud 
of poor Kitty’s stories of the circus, and the uncle, and all the rest of 
it, before he saw a clue which sent him spinning far into Northumber- 
land by express-train to a place where he saw the circus which Kate 
had named was advertised in those wonderful columns of the ra as 
then performing. 

No one accompanied Mr. Simnel on that journey; no one knew 
what he did or what he heard; but as the chronicler of these mild 
adventures, I may state that, though not in the least astonished at what 
was—after a free pecuniary disbursement—imparted to him, he came 
back to London radiant. The clerks in the Tin-tax Office did not know 
what to make of him; some of the young ones thought he had got 
married; but at that suggestion the older men shook their heads. 
That was the last thing, they opined, to cause an access of animal 
spirits. He might have come in for a legacy, or taken the change out 
of some body whom he hated; that was all they could see to account for 
his cheerfulness. Two or three of the men, Mr. Pringle of course among 
the number, improved the occasion by asking for a day or two’s leave 
of absence; a request at once granted by the smiling secretary, who, on 
the day after his return, announced his intention of making a half- 
holiday, and wound his way towards The Den. He rode through the 
lodge-gate, and exchanged salutations with the rosy porteress; but as 
he turned into the carriage-drive he perceived Freeman, the old stud- 
groom, standing at the entrance to the stables, alert and expectant. 
As soon as the old man recognised Simnel, he advanced towards him, 
and motioned him towards the farmyard. Simnel turned his horse’s 
head in that direction, and when he arrived inside the gates and on 
the straw-ride, old Freeman held his bridle as he dismounted. 

“ A word wi’ you, sir,” said the old man, putting his finger on his 
lip and nodding mysteriously. 

Mr. Simnel looked astonished, but said nothing, as the old groom 
called to a helper, to whose care he relinquished the horse; then taking 
Simnel into a little room and planting him in the midst of a grove of 
girths and stirrups, the saddles of which formed an alcove above him, 
the old man produced a short set of steps, and motioning to Simnel to 
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seat himself on the top of them, took up his position immediately in 
front of him, and said, in a voice intended to be low, but in reality very 
hissingly sonorous,— 

“ Waiit be matther ?” 

It was seldom that Mr. Simnel was nonplussed, but this was beyond 
him. He had only caught one word, and that he thought better to 
repeat. So he merely ejaculated “ maiter ?” 

“ Ay, matther!” echoed the old man, this time in rather an angry 
tone. “ Waiit be matther down yon?” jerking his head towards the 
house. Mr. Simnel thought that the man was presuming on his posi- 
tion to take liberties, a very terrible crime in his eyes, so he simply 
elevated his thick eyebrows and echoed, “ Down yon ?” 

“Thou knowst waiit a mean, sir, weel enow. Waiit be matther 
wi’ my leddy ? waiit be matther wi’ my bright lassie ai’ve tended this 
ever so long ?” and the old man’s face puckered up into wrinkles, and 
he produced from his hat a cotton handkerchief with which he rubbed 
his eyes. 

“What do you mean, Freeman? I didn’t follow you until this 
instant. Is—is your mistress ill ?” asked Simnel. 

“No, not ill; that’s to say waiit folks call ill; always grectin’, that’s 
waiit she is,—thinkin’ of something yon,—givin’ no heed to waiit goes 
on close to her face. Eyes lookin’ far away out into the yon distance ; 
no thowt of the stock such as she had; hasn’t been into the farrier’s 
shop these three weeks,—blister here, singe there, do as ’t loikes ; Miss 
never says nay now, and that’s bad sign; for a more thrifty body never 
stepped.” 

“ Ah, she doesn’t take such interest, you mean, in what goes on here 
as she did.” 

“Tnt’rest ! She cares nowt aboot it!” said the old man. “Ther’s 
soommut oop, soommut wrang! that’s what ther’ is. Ther’ can’t have 
been no one a philanderin’ wi’ her, on and off like,—you understand ?” 

“T should think not,” said Mr. Simnel, with a face as solid as a rock. 

“Tf I'd thowt that,” said old Freeman, “and I’d found ’em out, I’d 
beat ’ems brains out as if it were a stoat!” and as he spoke he beat the 
palm of his hand with the handle of his hunting-whip in an unmis- 
takably vicious manner. “ Dunno waiit’s coom to her to-day,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause; “haven’t set eyes on her all the morning. Hasn’t 
been in t’yard, hasn’t been in t’staiibles, hasn’t moved out of t’house.” 

This latter part of Freeman’s speech seemed to arouse Mr. Simnel’s 
fading attention ; he looked up sharply, and said, 

“ Not been out of the house all the morning! what does that mean? 
Who was here yesterday?” 

“Yesterday,” said the old man, slowly considering; “there were 
Sandcrack coom oop about Telegram’s navicular,—no more navicular 
than I am; nowt but a sprain,—and Wallis from Wethers’s wi’ a pair 0’ 
job grays; and old Mr. Isaacson as tried some pheayton ’osses ; and—” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Simnel; “no young man; no one in the habit 
of coming here?” 

“ Not one,” said Freeman. 

“ That’s devilish odd!” said Mr. Simnel, half to himself; “ what the 
deuce has happened to upset her? T’ll go in and see. Good day, Free- 
man; I’ve brought some good news for your mistress, and I hope we 
shall soon see her herself again.” 

The old man touched his hat, as Simnel walked off to the house, 
where he found Kate’s servant, and learnt from her that her mistress 
had kept her room all the morning, complaining of headache. From 
this domestic Mr. Simnel had a repetition of old Freeman’s story. Not 
only had she seemingly lost all interest in her business, which formerly 
so thoroughly engrossed her attention, but for the last few months she 
had been in every respect a thoroughly changed woman. 

“T’ve been with her four year,” said the woman, holding her hands 
clasped in front of her, and beating time with them at the conclusion of 
each sentence; “ four year I’ve been with her, and never see no megrims. 
A cheerfuller lighter-hearteder lady there were not, so long as you was 
quick. Every thing must be done directly minute, and all was right. 
But latterly there’s been nothink but megrims and lowness of sperrits, 
and no caring for what we wears or what we eats, or whether we eats at 
all, indeed.” This and much more to the same effect, only cut short by 
Simnel’s requesting the woman to take his name to her mistress, and 
say he was anxious for a few words with her. 

He sat down in the dining-room and took up a Bells Life which lay 
on the table; but had hardly glanced at it when the door was hurriedly 
thrown open and Kate entered. She was perfectly colourless and trembled 
violently. As she gave her cold hand to Simnel, she asked at once, 

“ What’s the matter, Simnel? what’s brought you here? Something 
particular to say, they tell me. What is it?” 

Though Mr. Simnel was in reality very much shocked at the change 
which had taken place in her personal appearance, he did not betray it 
by look or word. There was not a break in his voice as, retaining her 
hand between his, he said, 

“Why, Kate, is this your hospitality? is this the way you receive 
visitors, demanding their business in this pistol-to-the-head fashion? 
Suppose I were to say that my pressing business was to look at and to 
talk to you.” 

“ No, no, Simnel; no nonsense. At least not now, please; as much 
as you like when you’ve answered me. There hasn’t been a—I mean 
he hasn’t—you haven’t—confound it, Simnel, why don’t you help me!” 
and she stamped her foot upon the floor in rage. 

“Kate, Kate,” said he, still quietly, though this little evidence of 
her excited state touched him very deeply, “I can’t tell what is the 
matter with you to-day. I’ve come to talk to you and to tell you a 
little news about yourself—that’s all.” 
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“ About myself? not about—I mean about no one else? Nothing 
has happened? nothing—” 

“ Nothing that I know of. I only arrived in town late last night, 
and I have seen no one this morning. What on earth did you expect? 
Now you're flushing again! My dear Kate, you're not well, child; you 
must—” 

“T’m all right now,” said she, withdrawing her hand; “ I’m all right 
again. It was only some stupid nonsense; I’m a bit nervous, I think. 
T’'ll have some change of air, and see what that will do. I’m as nervous 
asacat. Had a girl here fora lesson yesterday. Fine girl, sister of 
Dick Hamilton’s—Dirty Dick’s, you know; and she wanted to see me 
put her horse at the brook. The brute refused, and I couldn’t put him 
at it the second time—lost my pluck—funked it myself—fancy that! 
First time such a thing ever happened to me!” 

“You want change and rest, Kitty,” said Simnel, kindly. “ And 
you want rest of mind much more than mere respite from bodily fatigue. 
Your life lately has been past in a series of storms, in which you have 
been tossed about, and whirled here and there, in a manner which is now 
beginning to tell upon you. Now, all these starts and flushes and 
tremors to-day are the result of some fresh worry. What happened 
yesterday?” 

“ Happened yesterday,” echoed Kate, flushing deeply as she spoke; 
“ nothing.” 

“Who was here?” asked Simnel, in a mild tone of voice, but fixing 
his eyes full on her. 

“Here? who? How dare you question me in this way? Who are 
you to come worming and prying into my affairs? I never asked you 
to come, and I sha’n’t be sorry how soon you go!” 

He was not an atom moved at this outburst of rage, at these taunts; 
at least he did not appear so. He only shook his head, and said sorrow- 
fully, 

“Unfair, Kitty; horribly unfair. I’ve just come back from a jour- 
ney of hundreds of miles, undertaken for the object of what you are 
pleased to term ‘ worming and prying into your affairs; and this is all 
the thanks I get.” 

She seized his hand, and pressed it warmly. ‘There, there! forget 
it: it’s all part and parcel of my nervousness, that I was telling you 
about. Now you shall know who was here yesterday. Beyond the 
usual business-people, only one man—Scadgers the money-lender.” 

“Scadgers! The deuce he was! What brought him? Did he come 
to—no, that’s impossible. What did bring him?” 

“Now it’s you that are muttering to yourself, Simnel,” said Kate. 
“Make your mind easy; a letter from me brought him here. I wanted 
a little assistance.” 

“Stuff, Kitty! What on earth—oh, I see now. You little flat! 
you've been paying young Prescott’s bills for him.” 
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“ Well, what if I have? ‘You don’t mind.” 

“Mind! not I. I love you better for it. Oh, I see yousmile; but 
I’ve been making a few inquiries at the Office since I was here last, and 
I find that it is a case with your pupil and him. He’s a fine young 
fellow, and will do well.” It is astonishing how, when we are no longer 
jealous of a man, his good qualities crop out. 

“He is a good fellow; a thoroughly good fellow; a gentleman in 
every thought,” said Kate; “and it was only right to give him a clean 
start again. All young men—all who are worth any thing—kick up 
their heels at first; and then some fools pull them in tight, and they 
get sulky and vicious, and never run straight afterwards. But if they’re 
held straight in hand, and have just enough rein given them, they right 
themselves very soon, and go as square asa dic. You'll see now that 
James Prescott will marry, and settle down into a regular humdrum 
life, and be as happy as the day. That’s the only existence, Simnel. 
Lord help us! They talk of the pleasures of excitement,—the miserable 
fools, if they only knew!” and Kate heaved a — sigh, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Come, come, Kitty,” said Simnel, “this will never do. Nothing 
that you’ve said can reasonably be applied to your own case. You've 
had the enjoyment of one style of life, and now let us hope the joys of 
the other are rapidly coming upon you. You shake your head again. 
What on earth is the matter with you, child?” 

“T can’t tell, Simnel,” said the girl, raising her tear-blurred face. 
“T can’t tell, I’ve a horrible weight here,” placing her hand upon her 
heart,—“a something hanging over me; a presentiment of something 
about to happen,—and I ovat the least notion what,—that never 
leaves me. I’m as flat asa bad bottle of champagne. By the way, I 
think I'll try whether a glass of that Madeira wouldn’t—” 

“No, no, Kitty; for Heaven’s sake keep off that! The lift given by 
that is only temporary, and you're twice as down as you were before, 
when it subsides. You’ve never asked me one word about my journey 
yet.” 

“Your journey! What journey? Oh, to be sure, you said you'd 
been away, and on my business. Where did you go to?” 

“To Newcastle-on-Tyne. To Norton’s Fields, just beyond the town; 
where—” 

“Norton’s Fields!’ Newcastle! Why that’s where we used to make 
our pitch with old Fox’s Circus, and—” 

“ And that’s exactly the place where old Fox’s Circus is pitched at 
this moment.” 

“Did you go to it?” 

“ Why, Kitty, can’t you understand that, after what you told me the 
other day, to visit it, and glean information from its people, was the sole 
cause of my journey?” 

“ And did you see them all? Is old Fox still alive; and Madam, 
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with her deep voice and big bony hands; and Lucette and Josephine— 
big girls now, and doing the haute-école business, I suppose; and Brownini 
the clown, is he with them yet? and Thompson the barebacked-rider,— 
a conceited beast, he was!—and old Bellers the band-leader? Lord, 
Lord! what happy times those were! happier than I shall ever see 
again, I know.” 

“Nonsense, Kate. Your life is just now at its turn. All those 
horrid days of grinding labour in the circus, all the hard work you’ve 
done here, shall be to you like a dream. You shall be a swell, and hold 
your own with the best of them. Ay, and not merely in money,—I 
offered you that long since,—but I wanted to prove a position for you, 
and I have proved it Kitty, my darling!” and Mr. Simnel’s usually pale 
cheeks glowed, and his eyes glistened, and he squeezed Kate’s hand in 
the excitement of his feelings. 

“ You've found out whose child I am, Simnel?” asked Kate. 

“Every thing! I’ve only got to see your father, and wring from 
him the confession,—and I’ve the means of doing that, as safe as 
houses,—and you shall be put in your proper position at once, Kitty; 
and a capital position it is, too. Your father is a man of great wealth, 
very highly thought of, moving in the best circles, and eminently re 
spectable.” 

“ And his name?” 

“ Ah, that I mustn’t tell you till next time we meet. It’s due to him 
to let him know how much we have learned, and to give him the option 
of behaving properly. If he refuse, I can put such a screw on him as 
will compel him at once to do as we wish. And then, Kitty,” con- 
tinued Simnel, dropping his voice, and looking at her fondly from under 
his bushy eyebrows, “ when all my work for you is satisfactorily finished, 
I shall come to you and ask for my reward.” 

“You shall have it, Robert,” she said simply, placing her hand in 
his. It was the first time she had called him by his Christian name, 
and as he heard it a thrill of delight ran through him. 


’ 


Mr. Simnel had ridden away homeward, and Kate had thrown her- 
self on a sofa in the dining-room, and was vacantly watching the purple 
gloom creeping up and ingulfing the landscape. Vacantly, I say; for 
though her eyes were fixed on it, she heeded it not. Simnel’s descrip- 
tion of his visit had awakened in her a thousand memories of old days. 
The smell of the stables, the tan, and the sawdust of the ring; the 
lamps, and the orange-peel in the marquee; the way in which the tent- 
poles would strain and crack in a high wind, and the audience would 
look up, as though expecting the crazy edifice to descend on their heads; 
the swinging naphtha-burners flaring in the draught; the dull flopping 
sound of the first drops of a thunder-shower on the tent roof, causing 
an immediate consternation and whispering among the non-umbrellaed 
spectators,—all these rose before her mind. She recollected all the 
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different stages of her own novitiate; heard old Fox’s thin piping voice 
cursing her freely for “ missing her tip” in clearing the garters, or stick- 
ing in the silver-papered hoop; and his wife’s hoarse growling at her 
extravagance in tarlatan skirts and rose-pinked stockings. Then, pur- 
suing this train of thought, she remembered what Simnel had said about 
her parentage; and stung with a sudden idea she sat upright on the 
sofa, unconsciously tapping her teeth with her nails. Could it not all 
be made straight? That was what she thought. Her father was a man 
of position, a man highly thought of and esteemed—so Simnel had 
said; he could be forced to recognise her as his daughter,—Simnel 
swore he should do this. What, then, stood in the way of her being 
reconciled to, of her being married to Charles Beresford? She had 
plenty of money as it was, and if her father were rich as stated, could 
have the command of more. It was her position, the horse-breaking 
business, that had floored Charley; she saw that at once; but now here 
she was a recognised swell, bar the illegitimacy; and Charley wouldn’t 
mind that with money, and above all with love—oh, such love!—for him. 
He would give up every one else for her; he would give up that fair- 
haired woman—ah, good God! the letter! that fatal letter, which she 
wrote in her mad passion of yesterday! that wild wicked letter was 
fatal! it would be shown to him; her handwriting would be recognised, 
and there would be an end to all her hopes. 

When the servant came in with the dinner-tray she found her mis- 
tress in a swoon. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


DeAD! had been dead for half an hour !—so said the first man with 
an approach to medical knowledge who was called in, and who indeed 
was a worthy chemist who lived in the neighbourhood, and who, on the 
strength of a square shop fitted with an oil-cloth floor, with a little 
fountain in the centre (in the basin of which half-a-dozen bottles of 
aérated water were always cooling), of a counter bearing glazed cases of 
scents and cosmetics, of a nest of drawers labelled with illegible half- 
words, and of three large shining coloured bottles in the window, was 
regarded by the servants in the vicinity as a weird practitioner indeed. 
A servant had been despatched in a cab for Dr. Prater; but in the in- 
terval pending that luminary’s arrival, Mr. Canthar, of the Medical Hall, 
was master of the position, and all those who were left with the body 
hung upon his words. It—it had already come to be called ‘ it’—-still 
lay in the library, where it had been found; Mrs. Schriéder, who had 
hurried in close behind Barbara, had at the very first glimpse of the 
state of affairs gone off into a violent fit of hysterics, and had been re- 
moved to her room, whither Barbara had followed her, and where the 
latter was now in close attendance upon her stricken friend. When Mr. 
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Canthar arrived (he had stripped off his black-calico apron and thrown it 
into the cork-drawer on being summoned, and completed his toilette en 
route by running his fingers through such hair as remained on the sides 
of his head), he found Mr. Schréder’s body stretched out on the sofa in 
the library, and attended solely by the kitchen-maid and by a page-boy, 
who, partly from love to the kitchen-maid, partly from gratitude to his 
employers, bore her company. The other servants had declined having 
any thing to do with such horrors, as not coming within their engage- 
ment. The great butler had retired to the housekeeper’s room, taking 
with him a bottle of brown sherry; and there these supreme function- 
aries sat, discussing future prospects; the French cook had gone out to 
announce to a friend of his, who was steward at a crack club, that he 
was now open to an engagement; the two footmen, great hulking 
masses of ignorance and vanity, with faces whiter than the powder on 
their heads, sat in the pantry shaking over one glass of hot gin-and- 
water, and solemnly glozing over the probability of a suggestion made 
by one of them that “he” (they had never named him) had died of 
“spuntanus kymbustium.” When Mr. Canthar’s sharp ring came at the 
bell, they both trembled violently, and went up together to open the 
door. The announcement that their master was dead,—an announce- 
ment made by Mr. Canthar after a very cursory examination,—utterly 
failed in reassuring them; on the contrary, it produced the liveliest 
symptoms of fright, and they incontinently hurried down stairs to the 
pantry again. Mr. Canthar required but a very short examination to 
arrive at his verdict. He placed his finger on the pulse, his ear to the 
waistcoat; then he took a candle from the attendant kitchen-maid, and 
looked for an instant into the half-closed glazed eyes. Gently deposit- 
ing the hand, he said, “ Dead! quite dead! been dead for half-an-hour, 
I suppose. I’m not called upon to state my opinion of the cause of 
death; indeed, to you it would be quite useless; and as no member of 
the family has done me the honour to be present,—well, no matter, 
never mind.” Then, in a whisper, “I’d put a cloth round the jaws, 
don’t you know? just bind it together, because—ugly appearance, you 
understand, Martha—good-night;” and Mr. Canthar tripped out of the 
house, and devoted the remainder of the evening to working out a com- 
position for the nutriment of the hair, which, under the name of Can- 
thar’s Crinibus, has an enormous circulation over the infant heads of 
Albertopolis. 

Half-an-hour after he had received the message from the servant 
who had been despatched for him, Dr. Prater spun up in his little low 
carriage,—hung on C springs to prevent the doctor’s highly sensitive 
organisation being disturbed by bumps or jolts over the horrible pave- 
ment,—and drawn by a pair of little bays, which might have been the 
property of any millionaire in the land. The great butler condescended 
to leave the society of the housekeeper, and to rouse himself so far as 
to hold open the drawing-room door for the doctor’s entrance; also to 
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produce a decanter and a couple of glasses; and placing them at the 
doctor’s elbow, to croak out, “ Our ’20, sir!” and to fill a wine-glass. 

“Ah, thank ye, Pilkington,” said the little doctor, taking up the 
glass, and holding it between his eye and the candle; “this is a dreadful 
thing, Pilkington.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler, shortly; “it’s ill-conwenient. Do you 
find the wine agreeable to your taste, sir ?” 

“Yes, yes, thank ye. I want you now to show me—ah, here’s some 
one coming;” and the door opened, and Barbara Churchill entered the 
room. 

“Mrs. Schriider is very ill, doctor; you must see her before you go, 
if you please; in her absence I will conduct you. Pilkington—oh, 
there are lights, I suppose ?—this way, doctor;” and she led the way to 
the library. 

This had been Barbara’s first experience of death, and it was a 
severe trial for her, broken down as she was with her other miseries ; 
but she saw how utterly helpless poor little Alice Schrider was, and 
she determined to help to bear the misery of her sudden misfortune. 
So she preceded Dr. Prater to the library; and when she had opened the 
door, she beckoned to the kitchenmaid and page-boy, who were sitting 
bolt upright on the edge of their chairs, and let the doctor enter by him- 
self, she returning to the dining-room. In a very few minutes she was 
joined by the little doctor, who had in the passage composed his face 
to its usual aspect by this time. ‘Not the slightest: hope, my dear 
madam,—not the slightest hope. If I had been here the minute after, 
I could not have been of the least assistance. Must have been instan- 
taneous, my dear madam,—instantancous,—disease of the heart,—under 
which I long knew he laboured; but I never told him. What was the 
need? I’ve said to myself fifty times, ‘Prater, you should tell Mr. 
Schrider of his danger ; and then, again, I’ve said to myself, ‘ What’s 
the use? Mr. Schrider’s not a man to relax those gigantic enterprises 
in which he is engaged, on the mere word of a theorist like myself. 
He'll only be annoyed at my interference.’ There was no cause for any 
excitement, any special excitement, my dear miss? Pardon me; to 
whom have I the pleasure of speaking ?” 

“JT am Mrs. Churchill,—I was Miss Lexden,—a very intimate friend 
of Mrs. Schréder’s before her marriage.” 

“Ay, ay, ay! of course! how very remiss of me not to bear it in 
mind! Pleasure of including your husband, Mrs. Churchill, among my 
distinguished literary friends. I hope he’s quite himself. Ay, ay; 
Miss Lexden that was, eh? Think I’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
you, before you took rank as a matron, in the house of my dear old 
friend Sir Marmaduke Wentworth? Ah! I thought so. Ill now, poor 
dear fellow,—ill in the Pyrenees; hum, ha! And no cause for any 
special excitement in the present lamentable case, you say, my dear 
Mrs. Churchill?—hum! Well, well; death from natural causes, of 
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course. I can testify as to his heart-disease. Still, I’ni afraid, my 
dear madam, there’ll have to be a horrible—what we call a post- 
mortem. The ridiculous laws of this country are not satisfied with a 
professional man’s word in such cases, and though—of course I'll take 
care there’s no annoyance. Bad thing for Mrs. Schriéder,—very! Vil 
go up and see her directly. By the way, my dear Mrs. Churchill,” 
added the little doctor, edging himself very close to Barbara, and look- 
ing more than ever like an owl; “here’s a paper which I picked off 
the floor of the library when I went in to see our poor late friend just 
now. I haven’t looked at it myself, of course ; but perhaps it might be 
well to put it away, and not to let Mrs. Schrider see it just yet; and,” 
continued the doctor, examining with great attention the pattern of the 
Turkey carpet, “I don’t see that there’s any necessity to mention its 
existence before the coroner’s people,—no one else seems to have seen 
it,—and these things are better kept quiet ;” and the doctor handed 
Barbara a folded paper, which she at once placed in her pocket, and 
bowed himself out. 

Then there fell upon that house confusion, and silence, and sad- 
ness, and a general mistiness and ignorance. No one spoke above 
their breath ; no one knew what day of the month it was, or what day 
of the week, or what length of time had elapsed since the occurrence 
of the event which had given rise to this state of aifairs. All normal 
laws were suspended ; the car/e for the proposed dinner did not go up 
as usual in the morning; the great butler suspended his customary 
inspection of the plate and reviews of the china and glass; the young 
lady really born in Picardy, but passing current as a Parisian, who was 
called “Mumzell” by the other servants, and who was attached as 
special retainer to Mrs. Schriéder, had no interviews with her lady on 
toilet subjects, and found her health undoubtedly improved by being 
relieved from mental anxiety on the subject of the perpetual invention 
of new styles of head-dress. The tradesmen seemed to take Mr. 
Schrider’s dying out of the season as a kind of personal affront. Had 
it happened when every thing was in full swing, the poulterer had re- 
marked, and when parties had the greatest worrit in supplying what 
parties ordered, why parties might have been glad of a lull; but now, 
in the slack time of year, when there was few families in town, and 
what was mostly supplied with game from friends as had shooting, to 
have a large and reg’lar customer’s orders suddenly stopped, as might 
be said, in this way, was not what parties expected and might be said 
to look for. Perhaps the retainers attached to the stable-department 
took the pleasantest view of matters. It were a bad business, they 
allowed ; but, after all, there must be money left, and the establish- 
ment wouldn’t be broke up; and besides, a missis were easier to serve 
than a master, and couldn’t pry; not that any thing of that sort could 
be said of their late guv’nor, for a more innocenter man never breathed. 
He were a bad whip, always a tuggin’ at the ’orses’ mouths; but a good 
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master. Meanwhile ’orses must be kep’ exercised; and so Mrs. Edwards 
the coachman’s wife, and Nancy and Billy her young ’uns, and Susan 
Gilbert, what was keeping company with Strapper the under-coachman, 
and one or two convivial friends, had two or three very pleasant days at 
Richmond and Hampton, proceeding thither in what they called a 
“weggynet,” borrowed from the corn-chandler at the corner of the 
mews, and drawn now by the chestnuts which Mr. Schréder used to 
spin along in his mail-phacton, now by the iron-grays which concen- 
trated attention on Mrs. Schréder’s equipage in the ring. And in 
every department of the servants’ hall and in the outlying regions 
connected therewith, there seemed to be an impression of the over- 
weening necessity for going in for good eating and drinking, as if to 
counteract the baleful effect of the calamity which had occurred. In 
the house itself, the kitchenmaid, relieved from attendance in that dread 
library, gave herself up to the cooking of mighty joints for discussion 
at the “one-o’clock dinner.” The housekeeper and the great butler 
had little refections, washed down with brown sherry, in the still-room; 
while one of the two-gallon stone jars of brown brandy,—originally or- 
dered for preserve-purposes, and of a very different quality from the eau- 
de-vie-de-cognac in the tapering bottles—was apportioned by the butler 
to the nightly grog of the servants’ hall. Then it was that Rawbert, 
one of the six-foot jehus, and son of an Oxford scout, first showed his 
remarkable talent for brewing punch; under the influence of which the 
assemblage grew so jolly, that some of them were only restrained from 
breaking into harmony by the representation of others as to what was 
lying upstairs. 

What was lying upstairs had been moved from the library to a 
spare bedroom, had been handed over to the charge of such horrible 
ghoulish women as only appear at such dread times, and had been left 
all placid and composed and cold and statuesque by itself. What was - 
lying upstairs had had visitors. The coroner—a fat man with a red 
face, smeared black clothes, beady black eyes, and boots slit here and 
there as a necessary accommodation for gout—had visited it, had stood 
at the head of the bed where it lay, and, had it not been for thick car- 
peting and double-doors, would have sent his opinion of it clanging to 
the ears of her whom it once cherished as its own heart’s blood. The 
jury had visited it (some of them at least, nearly half were too fright- 
ened to come beyond the bedroom-door), and had said “Oh!” and 
“ Deary me!” and had looked at the coroner and gone away again to 
the Coburg Arms; and then and there, over hot brandy-and-water, ad- 
ministered as a corrective, and strongly recommended hy the coroner, 
had found a verdict of “ Death from natural causes.” Then it had other 
visitors—men in black, who took off their coats at the door and left their 
boots outside, putting on list-slippers, and who had foot-rules, and who 
whistled to themselves softly as they went about their ghastly work. 
These men came again at night with others, blundering up the stairs 
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under the weight of a horrible burden, and the room assumed a different 
aspect, and what lay therein seemed further removed from humanity 
and less kin to any thing it had hitherto claimed kinship with. And 
after that, it had yet another visitor ; a white-robed woman, who stole in 
at night and knelt at the side of its black prison-house, and implored 
pardon for past waywardness and thoughtlessness and girlish follies, 
and prayed for strength and succour and support; then rising, pressed 
her lips on its cold forehead, and was led from the room in a half- 
hysterical state. 

Yes; Alice Schriéder had begun to wake to the realities of life, to 
find that opera-boxes and drums and sealskin-cloaks and equipages and 
money, all good things in their way, were powerless against Death; and 
that Death was not merely the bugbear which he had been always 
painted, but had other qualities horrific in their nature, which she at 
least had never imputed to him. He was a thought-compeller; and up 
to that time little Alice had never known what thinking was. But 
now she thought long and earnestly. She thought of her earlier days, 
long before she had received her father’s orders as to her marriage; she 
thought of her school-girl flirtations and hopes and fears and intentions 
as to matrimony; recalling the cavalry cornet, the light-whiskered 
curate, and the Italian singing-master vividly in her memory. Then she 
had a vague recollection of her coming-out and her town-life, through 
all which there loomed a shadowy presentment of Captain Lyster, stand- 
ing specially boldly out in her remembrance of her stay at Bissett Grange; 
and then came Mr. Townshend’s imperative decision, and her accept- 
ance of her dead husband’s offer. Had she behaved well to that dead 
husband, who had behaved so kindly to her? Ah, how painfully, as 
though with an actual sting, came back the recollection of his kindness, 
of his lavish generosity; how with clumsy action and ill-chosen words, 
but showing in the highest degree the warmth of his affection and the 
delicacy of his mind, he had loaded her with gifts, and had endeavoured 
to forestall her every wish! How, with an evident struggle,—for had 
he not been matured to it from his youth up?—yet successfully, he had 
weaned himself from the cares of business (at one time his greatest 
pleasure), and learnt a new life in the society of his wife, and in mani- 
festing his devotion to her. Had she brought him such wealth of affee- 
tion as he had showered upon her? Had she even met him half-way? 
When she was a girl, she was fond of being considered “highly ro- 
mantic” by her companions; she thought herself the essence of romance; 
and yet what was her romance compared to that shown by that elderly 
gray-headed German merchant, who had changed the whole tenor of his 
life for a woman’s love? And had he had that love, after all? that was 
the bitterest question of all. Respect, yes; honour, yes; but did she 
respect Mr. Beresford,—she certainly did not honour him,—who had so 
often been her companion during her husband’s lifetime? had she not 
had a warmer feeling towards that accomplished cavalier? had she not 
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permitted him to speak in somewhat slighting terms, to which she by 
her silence had given tacit approval, of the dead man; ridiculing his 
age and habits unfitting him for finding favour in ladies’ eyes, and pro- 
testing against the hard fate which cast such pearls before such swine ? 
All this came up clear and fresh in Alice Schréder’s memory; and as it 
rose she hated Beresford with all her strength; and, struck with deepest 
remorse, wished—oh, how she wished!—that the time would come over 
again, that she might dower her husband with her love, and show how 
she appreciated his devotion to her. 

Then what was lying there lay there no longer. There came a 
morning when the boys. in the neighbouring mews, who had been on 
the look-out for some little time, passed the word to each other that it 
was all right for that day, and forthwith coming trooping out, took up 
their positions in available spots close by. The mutes in their prepos- 
terous scarves, and bearing their hideous banners, mounted guard at 
the door; and the hearse and the mourning-coaches pulled up close by; 
and the red-nosed men got ready the trays of feathers, and the long 
staves, and the velvet trappings, and all the funeral insignia, which 
would be ridiculous were they not disgusting. And the company ar- 
rived at the house: there were two of the dead man’s brothers, repre- 
senting the firm respectively in Hamburg and Paris; uncles and cousins, 
pillars of the London Exchange; the clerk from the office, who had 
acted as the dead man’s private secretary, and who was a very present- 
able young man, the delight of the evening-party-givers of Surbiton; 
Mr. M‘Quiddit from Bedford Row, who was met on the door-step by his 
clerk, who presented him with an oblong packet, which the lawyer depo- 
sited in the library before joining the rest of the company; and little 
Dr. Prater, looking preternaturally solemn and wise,—all these gathered 
together to see Gustav Schréder to his grave. On the dining-room 
table were cold fowls (already cut up, and tied together with pieces of 
black crape) and cold viands; but save Mr. M‘Quiddit, who had come up 
from his country-house at Datchet and was hungry, no one tasted food. 
The decanters, however, were put into requisition; and the great butler 
took occasion to whisper in Dr. Prater’s ear a recommendation of some 
Vino di Pasta as being something special. Then came that most horrid 
time of all, when there was a bumping and a scuffling on the stairs, and 
a creaking of the bannisters. Every body knew what caused it and 
what it meant; and there was an involuntary silence which made the 
talk, when they began again to talk, seem more hollow and forced than it 
had been before. Then, draped in silk scarves, and wearing hats swad- 
died in crape, the mourners ascended the coaches, walking to them 
through a lane of boys, and were borne off to Kensal Green; on alight- 
ing at the gates of which dismal necropolis, they were marshalled into 
proper order by the head undertaker, and so marched in procession to 
the grave. There a gentleman, who really could not be complained of 
when it was remembered that he had done duty four times already that 
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day, and expected to do it three times again, half drawled, half cantered 
through that most beautiful service of the Church, that for the burial 
of the dead, without the smallest atom of expression, and apparently 
without knowing what he was about; then he shut his book, and the 
bystanders one by one looked into the grave—and all was over. The 
mourning-coaches, which had come so slowly, went merrily back; the 
Schriders went to the City house, and sent telegrams and read share- 
lists, and talked of how soon Gustay’s share in the concern ought to be 
realised; the uncles and cousins did much the same; the presentable 
clerk had a holiday, and met a few lady friends at the Zoological Gar- 
dens; Dr. Prater lunched at a rich patient’s, where he told the story of 
Mr. Schrider’s death, and dined at another rich patient’s, where he told 
it again; and Mr. M‘Quiddit had an interview with the widow and gave 
her a short abstract of the will, which was eminently satisfactory. 


It had been proposed by the deceased gentleman’s brothers, who 
were his executors, that the widow should leave town for a few weeks,— 
should run down to Brighton or Tunbridge Wells,—and thus, in change 
of scene, shake off the excess of grief under which they found her to be 
really labouring. But under a strange state of feeling which is scarcely 
describable, but which originated in an idea that her determination to 
do her duty to the utmost would not be properly carried out, were she 
to allow herself any thing like indulgence, poor little Alice decided upon 
stopping in Saxe-Coburg Square and thenceforward entering upon the 
useful state of life which she had proposed to herself. Perhaps in this 
decision she was a little guided by her feeling for Barbara: the regard 
which had always existed between them (regard on Barbara’s side 
mingled with a sense of superiority leading to pity, the regard which 
a grand Scotch deerhound might feel for a little thin-limbed Italian 
greyhound pet) had very much increased since the recent calamity. 
Alice had experienced a sisterly tenderness at Barbara’s hands which 
she had never thought Barbara capable of feeling; Barbara had seen in 
Alice a fixed propriety of purpose such as she had never given Alice 
credit for. And Alice was by no means so selfish or so thoroughly 
wrapped up in her own grief as not to see that, although Barbara pre- 
tended to look upon her own married career as entirely at an end, yet in 
reality she had by no means given up all hope of a happy reconciliation 
with Frank. A sudden peal at the bell would make her cheek flame; 
her nervousness at the sight of Pilkington entering the room with 
letters was unmistakable; and in a thousand other ways she gave 
evidence of her heart’s yearnings. So Alice felt that while this un- 
settled state of affairs lasted, Barbara’s home must be with her, and 
that a removal from town would be highly antagonistic to any chance 
of a settlement which might transpire; and as this entirely coincided 
with her own views, she elected to remain in town. 

Mr. Schrider’s will had been made a few months before his death, 
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and was in accordance with the general tenor of his married life. It 
ordered that his share in the City firm should be realised at the earliest 
favourable opportunity, and that it and all his other investments should 
be lodged in the name of trustees for his wife’s use and disposal. As 
this represented a very large annual income, and as the details of the 
will soon became public through the medium of the press, the “ kind- 
inquiries” cards began to shower down in Saxe-Coburg Square. You, 
who are rich, find these amicable condolences sent in at once, in such 
times. You, who are poor, know that in general there is a little 
hanging fire until it is understood what will be the future position of 
the family. In the present day the vast proportion of middle-class 
people occupy a factitious position in society; factitious, that is to say, 
thus far—that its existence depends entirely on the life of the father, 
husband, bread-winner. So long as his good income is made, so good; 
but when he dies, despite all his attempts at laying-by, his precautions 
in insuring his life, the whole thing changes; all the little luxuries 
have to be given up and the family sinks into a decidedly lower circle 
of society. That is why the great law-giver Society waits to hear the 
will read before he nods approval on visits of condolence being paid. 
In this case there could be not much doubt about money; but there 
were some peculiar features,—* a sudden death, my dear, and that sort 
of thing;” and it was thought better by Mrs. Grundy, and her set, to wait 
a little, until there could be no possible doubt on the matter. After a 
little time, the intimates of the house were admitted. Old Mr. Towns- 
hend was still away on the Continent; and there never seemed to have 
-been any other member of the Townshend family; but the Schriders came 
down in flocks. The wives of the brothers, and the sisters, and the 
daughters’ nieces, and cousins twice removed,—who so kind as they in 
time of trouble? Their husbands and fathers might be money-grubbers 
in the City of London; in them was nothing but the good old German 
spirit of kindness, of brotherhood and sisterhood, of honest help and 
open-handed affection, which had first flourished when they were all 
poor strugglers in the Frankfort Judengasse, which had lasted until 
they were among the most opulent of the earth. And Dr. Prater was 
there, of course, every day, chirrupping softly about the house, and 
going from thence up and down and into the ends of the London world, 
and talking of the enormous wealth left by his poor deceased friend 
Mr. Schrider to his interesting patient Mrs. Schréder. And Captain 
Lyster came, sending up his card, and proffering his services in any 
manner in which they might be required; and then Barbara saw him; 
and after a little time Alice saw him; and his services were brought 
into requisition, and proved to be eminently useful. For when Fred 
Lyster chose to shake off his drawl, and to apply himself, there were 
few men with a quicker or a keener appreciation of what ought to be; 
and in settling affairs, there were numerous cases arose in which a lady 
could not possibly interfere, and in which the intervention of some one 
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prompt, clear-headed, and business-like, was indispensable. And as 
Fred Lyster had never any thing to do, he had full leisure to attend 
to these matters, and entered into them with an eagerness and a per- 
severance which astonished all who saw him—save Barbara, who per- 
haps: might have made a shrewd guess as to the mainspring of his 
actions. Poor George Pringle had called too. He had been a good deal 
cut up by the death of Mr. | Schréder, whom he had been accustomed to 
describe as “a good old cock, sir; a worthy old party; kind-hearted and 
all that, and giving no end good feeds;” and he had, in his rough way, 
great sympathy for his cousin Alice,—“a poor little thing, sir; left 
alone, with nothing to console her.” 

With consolation-end in view, Mr. Pringle arrived one Sunday 
afternoon at the door of the house in Saxe-Coburg Square, in a han- 
som cab, whence he extracted a smooth English white terrier, with 
a black patch over one eye. Taking this animal under his arm, he, 
after making due inquiries after Mrs. Schréder’s health, transferred it 
to the frightened grasp of Pilkington, requesting that it might be at 
once carried up-stairs with his love. Pilkington was horribly fright- 
ened,—he “ never could abide dawgs;” and so no sooner was the door 
closed than he set the animal down in the hall, where, catching sight 
of the well-fed calves of Rawbert the footman, it presently began to 
lick its lips, and growled in a very ominous manner. 

Mr. Beresford called three times: once immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the death, when he simply left his card; once: on the 
day after the funeral, when, besides his card, he left a warm message 
of inquiry; once a fortnight after, when “he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to see Mrs. Schrider.” Barbara was with Alice in her boudoir 
when this message arrived; and she noticed that the poor little woman 
went deadly white as she listened, and then flushed deeply. 

“Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed; “I cannot see him. Barbara darling, 
I never will see him again. I hate the mention of his name; it jars 
upon me now; I cannot tell you how—oh, no, no!” And so Barbara 
framed a polite reply in Alice’s name, and Mr. Beresford went away. 

That night, as Barbara sat in her own room, fecling very weary 
and worn, and with an irrepressible yearning towards her husband and 
her home, the tears rose in her eyes; and, determined not to indulge in 
the luxury of “a good cry,” she drew out her handkerchief, and with it 
a paper, which fell to the ground at her feet. Looking down at it as it 
lay there, she recognised the paper which had been found in the library, 
and handed to her by Dr. Prater, on the night of Mr. Schrider’s death, 
and which had ever since entirely escaped her recollection. She picked 
it up from the carpet, and opened it; but no sooner had her eyes fallen 
on the inside than she gave a start of astonishment, and uttered a low 
cry. The same!—unquestionably the same handwriting! The circum- 
stances connected with both previous occasions of her having seen it 
far too deeply impressed it on her mind to allow of her being mistaken. 
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It was that long scrawly handwriting—unmistakably that of a wo- 
man only partially educated—in which the letters to Frank Churchill— 
that delivered at Bissett, and the envelope found in the dressing-room— 
had both been addressed. If Barbara’s heart beat fast when her eyes 
first fell upon the lines, how much more disturbed was she when she 
read their contents, as follows: 


“ Your wife is false to you, and is carrying on with a Mr. Beresford. 
They meet every day, ride together, and deceive you. Watch them, and 
you will find this out. It has been going-on for some time—for months. 
It is a thing that Beresford has meant for a long time; and he always 
carries out what he means. I know him well. A FRIEND.” 


It was, then, the receipt of this letter which had had such fatal effect 
on poor Mr. Schrier. He had fallen, pierced to the heart by this 
anonymous stab. Any excitement, any worry or anxiety, coming sud- 
denly on him, might have ended his life at any time, Dr. Prater had 
said; and so—Dr. Prater? It was he who had picked up this paper 
from the library-floor, on to which it had fallen from the dead man’s 
hand. The doctor had asked her whether there had been any cause for 
sudden excitement; had suggested that the paper should not be shown 
to Mrs. Schrider; that its existence need not be mentioned before the 
coroner. He had read it,then. Barbara had no need to think twice to 
assure herself on that point. That the imputations on Alice which the 
anonymous letter conveyed were unfounded, Barbara had not the smallest 
doubt. She knew that her friend, though thoughtless, had never, even 
in thought, been guilty; and knew that she now bitterly repented her 
levity and silliness. It would be worse than cruel to let her know of 
the existence of this document: it must be kept from her at all hazards. 
Alice’s horror of Mr. Beresford was now so great as to require no fan- 
ning; and Barbara was certain that of her own free will the widow 
would never see him again. But in the event of Mr. Beresford’s de- 
manding an interview, what was to be done then? Poor Barbara found 
it impossible to answer this self-proposed question; and there was no 
one to whom she could apply for advice. Captain Lyster had been her 
mainstay in several cases; but this was a delicate matter, which it was 
impossible to make him acquainted with. Oh, if she only had Frank 
to turn to! and that sent her thoughts reverting to the handwriting. 
Whose could it be?—who could be the owner of that fatal griffe, which 
seemed to bring desolation with it wherever it arrived? And at the 
end of her reverie, finding herself no clearer in her suspicions than she 
was at first, Barbara locked the note into her desk, and determined to 
leave to chance the use she might eventually make of it. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 


ET TU BRUTE! 


On the morning succeeding the day on which Mr. Schrider died, 
Mr. Simnel sat in his room in the Tin-Tax Office, deep in a reverie. 
The newspaper lay on the floor at his fect; he was slowly rubbing the 
knee from which it had just fallen, and his other hand supported his 
chin. The news had come upon him suddenly; and he was calmly 
thinking to what results the occurrence might tend. Had he been at 
his club the night before, he would have heard the whisper which, 
thanks to Dr. Prater, was then permeating the West End; but on his re- 
turn from Kate Mellon’s, Mr. Simnel had quietly dined in his own 
rooms, and there remained for the rest of the evening, arranging his 
plans. Thus the first intimation which he had received of the event 
was from the columns of the newspaper then lying at his feet; in which 
a paragraph headed “Sudden death of a City-merchant” had speedily 
claimed his attention. Matters of weighty importance had Mr. Simnel 
to filter through his mind in the course of that reverie. He was a 
worldly-minded man, but by no means a bad man at heart; and the 
fact of the rich man’s death at that particular time struck him as speci- 
ally touching and softening. The newspaper described the anguish of 
the dead man’s widow as “inexpressible;” and though Simnel, from his 
experience, was not inclined to lay much stress on the exactness of that 
statement, yet he felt that in all probability_the little woman of whom 
he had heard so much, would probably be very much distressed. From 
all he had learned, he believed that of late the relations between her 
and her husband had been very much deepened and strengthened. He 
guessed somewhat of this from the fact that Beresford had been more 
than infrequent and shy in his allusions to that ménage, and to the pur- 
suit he was engaged in in that quarter. Beresford? By Jove! then his 
chance was come much sooner than either of them had anticipated! the 
great obstacle was removed, and he had the course clear before him. 
No, not exactly clear ; the manner of her husband’s death, the sudden- 
ness of it, would create a great revulsion in Mrs. Schréder’s mind, and 
greatly imperil Mr. Beresford’s chances, however strong they might be. 
Whether they were strong or not was a matter of doubt in Mr. Simnel’s 
mind; he had a great contempt for Beresford’s word, knowing him to 
be possessed of a happy inability to speak truth; and sometimes he 
doubted whether his colleague had really made any play worth men- 
tioning at the house in Saxe-Coburg Square. Then Mr. Simnel 
began rubbing his knee more violently than ever, as he thought that 
the whole affair from first to last was very chsreputable, and one which 
redounded to the credit of no one engaged in it. Would it not be better 
to drop Mr. Beresford altogether, and leave him to fight his own way 
in the matter? It certainly vould be more honourable and satisfactory 
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in every way; but then—why then, if Mr. Beresford did not marry 
some rich woman (and Mrs. Schréder was his best chance), he would go 
to the dogs; and then what would become of his, Simnel’s, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds? Worse still, if Beresford did not suc- 
ceed with Mrs. Schrider, he might suddenly veer round, and on the 
impulse of the moment, and under the pressure of creditors, go up and 
declare for Kate Mellon’s hand. And Simnel was by no means certain 
that that young woman would decline such an offer, even after all that 
had occurred; on the contrary, being naturally suspicious, and on the 
present occasion jealous and in love, the thought sent such a twinge 
through him, that he shrugged his shoulders, and made up his mind 
that things must take their course. 

As he sat there rubbing his leg much more calmly after arriving 
at this determination, the door opened, and Mr. Beresford entered the 
room. He nodded airily, and, pointing to the newspaper on the floor, 
said, “You’ve seen it, of course? That chattering doctor-fellow was 
right, you see. What do you think of it?” 

“ Of it? of what? of Mr. Schréder’s death, do you.mean? I think 
it a very sad thing.” - 

“The devil you do!” said Mr. Beresford with a sneering laugh; 
“the door’s shut, Simnel; don’t you think you’d better drop that inno- 
cence when you and I are alone together?” 

He was a cur, this man, and instinctively a cad; he had been as 
miserable as possible for weeks; but he thought he saw the breaking-up 
of the dark clouds now, and immediately began to swagger and hector 
on the strength of it. , 

“Be good enough to understand, Mr. Beresford, that that is lan- 
guage which I don’t permit any body to use to me!” said Simnel, 
through his shut lips and with a very white face; “I repeat that I 
think Mr. Schrider’s death a very sad thing. Why do you choose to 
sneer when I say so?” 

“No, no, not sneer: hang it, old fellow! you take one up so infer- 
nally sharp. Bad thing, of course it is, for him, poor devil; but good 
thing for me; and as you know rather more of me than you did of him, 
I fancied I should have had your congratulations.’ 

“Oh, I see,” said Simnel; “you fancy you ought to have received 
my congratulations: on what, may I ask?” 

“Look here, Simnel!” said Beresford, turning savagely round; 
“drop this infernal nonsense; it doesn’t do here, and it’s ill-timed. 
Don’t come the non-mi-ricordo business, after having been arch-con- 
spirator and suggested every thing. Plainly, the death of this unfor- 
tunate man is in my favour, because he was the principal obstacle in 
my way to the success of our scheme; and he is removed.” 

“Well; looking at it in that way— 

“Tn that way! in what other way would you look at it? It’s ina 
remarkably £ s. d. kind of way that it presents itself to me, I can tell 
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you. I don’t mind mentioning now, Simnel, what I shouldn’t have let 
on otherwise; that I’m tremendously dipped; in for—ay, I daresay, 
three thousand more than you know any thing about; and here’s the 
chance come just in the nick of time.” 

“Where did you get in for this? and where did you get the 
money?” ; 

“Get in for it? Doncaster, the Ceesarewitch, the Cambridgeshire! 
each infernal thing went to the bad. I stood a cracker on the first; 
then tried a pull through with the other two; and was all wrong with 
the lot. Scadgers, Parkinson, and a new man, Barnett, of Stamford 
Street, over the water, did the advances; but I should have looked very 
blue if this hadn’t come off, I can tell you.” 

“You're a little sanguine, are you not? It hasn’t come off yet, 
has it ?” 

“What a wet blanket you are, Simnel! No, of course not. Indeed 
there’s been a strong element of virtue and duty, and all that sort of 
thing, introduced of late. But now there’s no necessity for that. The 
actual fancy and liking always existed, I flatter myself; and now all that 
can be indulged in without the slightest suspicion of vice.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” muttered Mr. Simnel, ruminating; “ you'll 
have to proceed very cautiously; but that you'll of course understand.” 
Mr. Beresford, by this time half way to the door, nodded his head and 
went out. 

Some few days afterwards Mr. Simnel was again honoured by a visit 
in his room from the Commissioner. The latter gentleman looked worn 
and tired; he threw himself into a chair and began beating his boot 
with his cane, and seemed altogether out of sorts. Mr. Simnel noticed 
all this, and was tolerably prepared for what was coming. ‘“ What’s the 
matter, sir?” he asked quietly; “have you had too many papers to 
sign; or are you annoyed at having to come down to this plebeian part 
of town so early as two o’clock; or haven’t you had your lunch; or what 
is it?” 

“Don’t chaff, Simnel; I’m not in the humour for chaff just now. 
I'm afraid I’m getting into a hole at last.” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Oh, these infernal fellows are putting on the screw—lawyer’s 
letters, writs, and all that rascally machinery; and I don’t see a 
chance of staving them off. IfI could have said any thing about a 
rich marriage now—” 

“That’s exactly what I was coming to. How about Saxe-Coburg 
Square?” 

“Well, fishy, very fishy. I’ve called there three times; the last time 
sending in specially and particularly to say that I wanted to speak to 
her; and still the same answer—compliments—not kind regards, you 
know—compliments, and utterly unable to see me. No hint of a future 
opportunity—nothing!” 
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“ That looks badly, certainly. "What do you intend to do?” 

“Do! Go there again. Have it out, by hook or by crook. By 
Jove, I will see her! I'll remind her that—” 

“Doesn’t this strike you as devilish low behaviour? Don’t you 
see that to thrust yourself in where you are evidently not wanted, to 
break in upon the privacy of a lady, who is in the beginning of her first 
great sorrow—” 

“Oh, drop that, please. Doesn’t it strike you that I owe you nearly 
nine hundred pounds, and other people a great deal more; and that if 
they’re not paid, I shall be arrested and sold up? And don’t you see, 
therefore, that I maust——No, by Jove! I don’t see why I should; you're 
quite right; it is an ungentlemanly business, and I’m sick of all this 





dodging and duffing and forcing myself down the throat of a woman 


whose liking for me seems to have gone off. But there’s one who 
would still seem to care about me, Simnel, my boy, I’ll wager any 
money; and one whom I’ve been a fool not to think of before—Kate 
Mellon!” 

“ Kate Mellon?” echoed Mr. Simnel with scowling brows. 

“Yes, Kate Melion! She’s got ready-money enough to pay off all 
my ticks and set me:square; and then I could keep square. I’m sure 
she’d forget all that stupid business of which I told you; though I’ve 
never seen her since. I could put that right in a minute; and—” 

“JT don’t think it would do,” said Mr. Simnel earnestly—‘ I don’t 
think it would do. Miss Mellon’s status in society would be fatal to 
all your hopes of advancement. Your aunt Lady Lowndes and the 
bishop would cut you dead; and remember,” added he, after a pause, 
and with an attempt at a smile, very ghastly and gummy and forced, 
“T am interested in this matter to the extent of eight hundred pounds, 
and I don’t think it would do. I’m disposed to recommend you to 
hold to the other, which appears to me to want only a little patience, 
and—if I under stand from you the security of 7 position—an un- 
doubted declaration to bring to a favourable issue.’ 

“ And what would you advise?” 

“ A letter. I will draft you what I should suggest; and if you ap- 
prove, you can copy it, or embody it in any thing else you have to say 
to Mrs. Schriider;” and Mr. Simnel sat down at once at his desk and 
began to write. Mr. Beresford sat watching him the while. Not a 
change in Simnel’s face, not an inflexion of his voice, had escaped him; 
and he wondered what it all meant, and in what Kate Mellon’s for- 
tunes could have influence over the impassible secretary of the Tin-Tax 
Office. 


Two days after this interview, Mr. Beresford called in Saxe-Coburg 
Square and sent up his card, requesting an interview with Mrs. Schréder. 
The usual message of “excuse being returned to him, he gave the 
servant a letter which he had brought with him, and begged that the 
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man would take it to his mistress; he would await the answer. Mrs. 
Schrider, seated in her boudoir, read the note, seemed greatly dis- 
turbed, told the man that she would send an answer downstairs by her 
maid, and immediately rushed off to the adjacent bedroom, where 
Barbara Churchill was lamenting all that had happened, and wonder- 
ing what was to be the end of her life. 

“Q Barbara, Barbara darling, what shall I do!” exclaimed the 
poor little woman; “here is Mr. Beresford come again, and he wanted 
to see me, and I said ne, as we had determined, and then he sent me 
up this dreadful letter! Oh, what shall I say to him, dear? oh, do help 
me, there’s a darling.” 

Barbara took the letter from Alice’s shaking hand and read it. It 
was not a pleasing composition; it began in an injured tone, and then 
grew mysterious, and then almost threatening. The writer demanded 
an interview, and justified his demand by referring to certain bygone 
circumstances which the reader would readily remember; and the whole 
tone was sentimentally prurient and offensive and objectionable in the 
highest degree. Poor little Alice had not seen any thing of this kind 
in it; she had merely found it “horrid” and “impertinent;” but Bar- 
bara’s cheek flamed as she perused it, and the tone of her voice was 
rather sharp as she said, “Is the man still here, Alice?” 

“ What man, dear? Mr. Beresford?” 

“ Of course!—is there any other? Oh, he is here. Very well, then, 
leave me this letter, and I will go down and speak to him about it.” 

“You'll see him, Barbara?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, who was already opening her desk and locking 
for something therein. ‘It will be the best way. You'll find he won’t 
trouble you any more.” She kissed Alice at the door, and walking 
downstairs and into the drawing-room, confronted Mr. Beresford. 

That gentleman was seated near the window with a book of photo- 
graphs, at which he was not looking, in his hand. He rose as he heard 
the door open, and advanced rapidly when he saw the female figure: the 
room was somewhat darkened by heavy curtains, and he could not 
clearly make out who it was. When Barbara, stopping, pulled herself 
to her full height, he stopped too, disappointed: he expected some one 
far less majestic. 

“You wished to see Mrs. Schrider, I believe, Mr. Beresford,” said 
Barbara, after the first salutation; “I come as her representative.” 

“T am very sensible of the honour you do me, Mrs. Churchill,” 
replied Beresford; “but I fear that no representative will do. I want 
to speak to Mrs. Schriider herself.” 

“That is impossible,” said Barbara, calmly. 

“Tmpossible is a very strong word, Mrs. Churchill. I sent Mrs. 
Schréder a letter—” 

“Oh, yes, here it is; it is about this letter that I have come to you. 
You'll sit, Mr. Beresford, please; for this is likely to be a prolonged 
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talk. Now you know that I am Mrs. Schréder’s oldest and most inti- 
mate friend, and as such I am deputed to answer this letter.” 

“ Pardon me, I have no grounds for believing the latter part—” 

“Except my word; and you won’t doubt that? No! I thought not! 
Now, Mr. Beresford, I am about to speak very plainly to you, always 
relying on you as a gentleman. Mrs, Schréder is very young, and 
rather thoughtless and not too much gifted with brains. Since you 
have been acquainted with her, both before and after marriage, you have 
paid her small attentions, such as no woman dislikes. They were atten- 
tions such as the rigidly-censorious might shake their heads at; but 
which no woman, knowing her own rectitude and conscious of the pro- 
per understanding existing between her husband and herself, need have 
been afraid of. But the case is altered now! Poor Alice is unfortunately 
in the position of having no husband as her guide and safeguard, and— 
these attentions must cease!” 

* You speak as Mrs. Schrider’s mouthpiece, Mrs. Churchill?” 

* Precisely! In this letter which I have here, there is a tone which 
I am sure you did not intend to convey; but about which it is my duty 
to speak to you plainly. Under present circumstances Mrs. Schréder 
feels it necessary to limit her knowledge of you to that of the merest 
acquaintance. There is no other footing on which you can know each 
other. Ifyou were not what I know you to be, a gentleman, I should 
point out that there is not, nor ever has been, any thing between you 
which could lead you to any other supposition—no letters, no any thing 
which ill-natured persons could lay hold of—you follow me?” 

“ Ye-es, ye-es!” said Beresford, feeling that he was outwitted. 

“That is right—so, as you are a gentleman, I don’t mind telling you 
the urgent necessity for the adoption of this course. Notwithstanding 
the absence of any such evidence as I have spoken of, the world has chosen 
té talk.” 

“ Ah, ah!” said Mr. Beresford, with a smile of returning satisfaction. 

“Yes, in its usual base and unfounded manner. Here is an anony- 
mous letter which was addressed to the late Mr. Schréder.” 

“ Let me look at it!” said Beresford, eagerly. 

“Tt is here;” and Barbara handed to him the paper picked off the 
library-floor by Dr. Prater. 

Mr. Beresford took the letter from her hand. The instant his eye 
fell on the handwriting, Barbara, who was looking at him steadfastly, 
saw his colour change and his hand shake. But he read it through 
without saying a word, and returned it to her with a bow. 

“You will see now, Mr. Beresford, the utter impossibility of Mrs. 
Schréder’s permitting her acquaintance with you to continue,” said 
Barbara. “ You will see that the note which you addressed to her 
can have no answer but that which I have already given you; and that 
henceforth, as a gentleman, you are bound in honour not to—” 
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“Of course! of course!” replied Beresford; “it is of the other letter 
Iam thinking now.” And he set his teeth and struck his ungloved- 
hand violently with his cane. “You have introduced a new element 
into the discussion, Mrs. Churchill, and you must pardon me if I close 
it here. What my future course may be, circumstances must determine: 
I make no promise, as I make no threats; but—” 

“We will close the discussion at once, sir, if you please!” said 
Barbara, haughtily. 

“ At once,” said Beresford, with a bow. “ Believe me that the advo- 
cacy of that anonymous person—whose handwriting I recognise— 
though useful perhaps, as time may prove—is by no means flattering.” 

' He bowed again and left the room. “By no means flattering!” 
echoed Barbara after he had gone; “ it is, then, as I suspected, some 
horrible wretch who has cast this shadow over my life!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BALTHAZAR, 


Mr. SDINEL sat calmly over his breakfast in his rooms in Piccadilly, 
little dreaming of all that had occurred on the previous day in Saxe- 
Coburg Square. He skimmed the newspaper; he dallied with his toast; 
he laid down his knife and fork and paused in his meal, smiling to him- 
self with the air of a man who had reason for self-gratulation: such 
reason had Mr. Simnel; he had fought a very long and arduous and up- 
hill fight—a fight in which the odds were all against him, and which he 
had won entirely by patience and excellent generalship. And now the 
difficulties were surmounted; the land lay straight before him; and he 
was just about to clutch the prize which, with so much trouble, he had 
won. “You shall have it, Robert!” those were the last words which 
she had said to him; words which haunted his memory, which he 
found himself repeating over and over again. The woman he had loved 
80 long and so quietly, who at one time appeared far beyond the power 
of his grasp, had succumbed; he had won her honestly, and by his own 
tact and perseverance; and she would be his own! There would be a bar 
sinister in her escutcheon; but what of that? Against herself, against 
the propriety of her conduct, no one had ever dared to drop a hint. 
Her father should make such a settlement on her as, coupled with his 
own money, would relieve her from the necessity of pursuing her then 
occupation, of doing any thing but play her part as mistress of her house, 
and enjoy herself. What a fool was Beresford!—ah, that opened up a 
fresh vein of thought! He had said yesterday that, failing in his pur- 
suit of Mrs. Schréder, he should fall back on Kate Mellon, and try and 
patch up that severed alliance. Simnel’s heart beat loudly as this re- 
curred to his mind; he knew how deep had been the attachment which 
Kate had formed for Beresford, and he was not sure that she would 
not be even yet willing to listen to proposals of peace. She must not 
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have the chance—that was what he determined; and he rang his bell 
hurriedly, and sat biting his nails until it was answered. 

“You saw Mr. Scadgers?” he demanded of his servant. 

“ Yes, sir; he will be at your office at one o’clock.” 

“Good; now go over at once to Austin Friars to Mr. Townshend’s 
office. Tell the head-clerk,” said he, taking a telegraphic despatch from 
his pocket, “that his master will arrive at London Bridge at half-past 
one, and that he must send some one to meet him. Say that I shall 
be with Mr. Townshend at three sharp. You understand?” The valet 
answered in the affirmative aud left the room, returning in a few 
minutes and ushering in Mr. Beresford. That gentleman looked any 
thing but happy; his face was of a duil leaden hue, his eyes were dull 
and red-rimmed, and the tell-tale muscles of his mouth were working 
visibly. He flung himself into a chair, and so soon as the door closed, 
said: “ Here’s a devil of a go!” 

“ What's the matter, man?’ asked Simnel. “ Leok here—you’re all 
out of sorts—lips going and hands shaking—just steady yourself before 
you speak. Here!” and he unlocked a sideboard and placed a liqueur- 
stand before his friend. ; 

“That’s better!” said Beresford, draining a wine-glass of brandy. 
“T am all wrong, and enough to make me! Thought I’d catch you 
here before you went down to work. I’ve no end to tell you—” 

“Tell on!” said Mr. Simnel; and so encouraged, Beresford narrated 
every thing that had occurred between him and Barbara the preceding 
day, respecting the anonymous letter and the conversation that had 
ensued thereanent, word for word. 

As Mr. Simnel listened his heart sunk within him, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he prevented himself from displaying his 
emotion. He succeeded, however, so admirably, that though the colour 
of his face might have gone a shade or two paler, not a muscle in it 
moved, and when Beresford stopped, he said without a tremor in his 
voice, “ What do you intend to do?” 

“To do!” screamed Beresford—* well, upon my soui, Simnel, you 
are a wonderful man! I tell you this tremendous story, which, for 
heartless villany, beats any thing I ever heard—and done by a woman 
too!—and all you ask is, what I intend todo! Do!—lI intend to punish 
that she-devil, cost what it may! to—” 

“ Steady, sir! you’re using strong language—” 

“Oh! what! Kate Mellon, I mean; not Mrs. Schréder—my mind’s 
made up with regard to her! I shall—” 

“ Look here, Beresford; did you come here to rave and storm before 
me, or to ask my advice?—which?” ' 

“T don’t know what the deuce you mean by raving and storming! 
You'd do the same if you'd been treated in this way by a—there, never 
mind, I’ll take your advice if—” 

“Tf it agrees with your own plans, generous creature! Now look 
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here; you're in a horrible state of rage and fever, in which you can do 
no good. My advice to you is, to go away straight at once. Go out of 
town somewhere for a fortnight, and then come back and see how the 
land lies.” 

“ And so lose every chance I’ve got! No, thank ye. You know 
all that business yesterday was Mrs. Churchill, not Mrs. Schrider. I 
don’t believe the widow knows a word about that cursed letter; and 
there may be a chance of getting over her yet, though that Churchill 
woman is as deep as the Whissendine. She and I always hated each 
other, I think, and I don’t intend to let her beat me now; no! I’ve 
sent a line to Mrs. Schréder marked private, without any flummery of 
former days, or any thing of that sort,—simply begging her to meet me 
in the Row this afternoon, and give me five minutes’ talk. If she does 
that, I think I can put matters square; and if not—” 

* And if not?” 

“Well, if not, by George, Simnel, up goes the sponge, and no mis- 
take. There are three writs out against me, and I fancy some of Slo- 
man’s people are on. There have been some fellows hanging about 
my door in South Audley Street; and I fancy, from what Stephens 
says, they were any thing but the right sort. What are you thinking 
about?” 

“T was thinking,” said Mr. Simnel slowly, “that if this Schréder 
business does not come off,—and I don’t think it will,—you’d better 
send in a certificate from Prater or some one, and get away to the 
Continent for six months.” 

“Well, we'll wait and see what to-day brings forth, at all events. 
If it don’t do, Pll very likely take your advice.” 

After Mr. Beresford had gone, Mr. Simnel sat with his feet on the 
fender, slowly rubbing his knee. “It must be hurried through at 
once,” he said to himself. “Ill square the settlement to-day; and if 
Beresford fails with Mrs. Schréder, he must be got out of town and 
abroad. Vengeance, eh? no, not quite that, my fine fellow. Long 
before you come back there’ll be somebody with a right to interfere, 
if any thing like vengeance is threatened.” 


And how fared it with Kate Mellon all this while? what had hap- ° 
pened to the pivot on which so many schemes of love and hate, of wor- 
ship and revenge, were turning? In a bad way was Kate Mellon, men- 
tally and thence physically. The news of Mr. Schrider’s death, which 
she had read accidentally in an “odds and ends” column of a cheap 
Sporting-paper, had come upon her with a terrific shock. She had 
compared dates, and found that it had happened on the day after the 
despatch of her letter; and though there was nothing to create any con- 
nexion between the circumstances, she felt a kind of horrible impression 
that by her act she had hastened his end. This preyed upon her mind; 
and as she had no one in whom to confide—(had Simnel come up in the 
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interval, it is probable that she would have told him all, for the sake 
of getting a scrap of consolation, of advice—of mere talk—so weightily 
did the retention of the secret lie on her),—she fretted and worried 
herself, and each day grew more feverish, more unsettled, more discon- 
tented. One horrible thought she had, which swallowed up all the rest 
—aimight not she unconsciously have helped her rival to her happiness! 
If this fair-haired woman cared for Charley, as had been stated (and as 
she had seen with her own eyes), she could not have cared for her hus- 
band. He was now removed, and there was nothing to prevent a mar- 
riage between them. Here was a phantom which nothing could lay; 
a spectre which would haunt her day and night, ever mocking and 
gibing at her; and she tossed in ceaseless torture, and grew paler and 
thinner, and took less interest in her business every day. 

On the day on which Mr. Beresford and Mr. Simnel had the con- 
versation just narrated, Kate Mellon lay on the sofa in her little draw- 
ing-room, listless and drowsy, as was her wont nowadays, and with 
her head buried in her hands. She roused herself at a loud knock at 
the door, and bade the person enter. It was old Freeman, the stud- 
groom. 

“ Here’s Hockley, miss, just coom down from town staiibles. Black 
horse from Ireland, ’raived last neet.” 

** What horse, Freeman?” 

“ Waiit harse, eh? Mai bairn, thee’rt gangin’ daft wi’ soommut; ai 
heeard not waiit! Waiit harse? why, black harse we bought of Markis 
Clonmel—black hoonter which Johnson wrote aboot last week.” 

“ Ay, ay, I recollect! What does Hockley say of him?” 

“ Hockley says he’s tearer! groom as browt him to steamer said as 
nowt could hold him! I’se warrant we teach him manners!” 

“Yes; I’ll do that myself, and at once too! I want a little rousing. 
Put a pair into the wagonette, Freeman, and drive me down to Down 
Street. I'll give this horse a turn at once!” 

Besides her establishment at The Den, Kate Mellon had a set of 
stables near Piccadilly, which were mainly devoted to the reception of 
new arrivals from the country, and as temporary resting-places for the 
horses required for Rotten-Row pupils. These stables were equally 
perfectly appointed with The Den; and when the wagonette con- 
taining Kate and her head-groom drove in, she found a portion of 
her staff ready to receive her. 

“ What’s this new Irish horse like, Tanner?” said she to her town 
manager. ; 

“ A bad ’un, miss; a rank bad ’un as ever stepped! Good ’oss, fine- 
made ’oss! jump any think; good slopin’ shoulders, and henormous 
quarters; but the temper of—savin’ your presence—the devil! He 
pinned one of the men when he was a-dressin’ him this morning, and 
his hi rolls fearful;” and Mr. Tanner, who, though a thorough horseman, 
was an undeniable Cockney, led the way towards the loose box where 
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the new arrival was standing. “They calls ’im Balthazar,” said he; 
“and if that means a out-an’-out bad ’un, they’re right.” 

They found him in a loose box at the end of the yard, a big brown- 
black horse, sixteen and a half, set off with a long lean head, deep neck, 
round barrel, deep chest, low back, short forehand, big broad foot. As 
the door of the box opened he turned his eye round, showing an in- 
flamed white, put back his ears, and lashed out savagely. 

“Hold on, mon!” said old Freeman; “steady, boy; let’s look at 
thee;” and the old man went fearlessly up to the horse’s head, and plac- 
ing his hand in the head-collar, commenced turning him about. 

“ Send one of your men for my saddle, Tanner, and put No. 3 bridle 
on him. Is No. 3 the one with the deep front? Yes, that’s it,” said 
she, touching it with her whip. “I'll just see what he’s made of in 
the Row.” 

“ Miss,” said old Freeman, coming up close to her, and whispering, 
“better wait till t’see waiit?’s made of oop in tan-ride at whoom— 
naiisty brute, I’m thinkin’ ’t ’ill prove.” 

** Ah, never mind, Freeman; there’s room in the Row to give him a 
very good bucketing. Bring him out.” 

He came out with a bound, and backed and reared and kicked when 
any one approached him, so that fully five minutes had elapsed before 
Kate, with all her readiness and agility, found herself on his back. 
Once mounted he started off at once, pelting over the uneven stones, 
and slipping about in a manner that made old Freeman hold up his 
hands and curse the Paving Commissioners with even more than his 
usual energy. 

Down one incline of Piccadilly and up the other went Balthazar, 
now and then trying his chance of a back-jump, occasionally mani- 
festing his inclination to rear. So through the Arch and into the 
Row. There Kate thought he might have his fling; there was no one 
within sight; and “to take it out” of a brute like this was a feat in 
which at one time she would have taken infinite pleasure; even now 
it promised some excitement. So quietly drawing the curb and simul- 
taneously touching him with her heel, she felt the big brute give one 
tremendous plunge and snort, and then dart off like lightning. And 
now Kate’s colour came again, and her heart leapt within her as she 
felt once more the ecstasy of tearing speed. Away he goes, easy as a 
chair when once he has settled into his stride, and with more real go in 
him than she has felt in any horse she has ridden for months. Bravo, 
Balthazar! Whoop, boy! get along! and the blue habit floats behind, 
and the gravel flies round her, and she is going the real pace now, and 
no mistake! Who is this rider creeping out across her path from be- 
neath the trees? Steady, boy, steady! by Jove, he’s got the bit between 
his teeth, and there’s no stopping him! Soho, soho, man! a shake— 
another; that’s done it! the bit’s free, and she pulls him up easily; and to 
her pulling him rides up a man, flushed, with working lips and scarlet 
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face—Charles Beresford. She stares at him with starting eyes and com- 
pressed lips, through which comes the word “ Charley!” 

“Tt ts you, you she-devil, is it?” said Beresford: “I thought it must 
be. This is fate that has sent you here to hear me curse you. I know 
what you’ve done, fast enough. You thought you could stab in secret, 
did you, you Jezabel? and without its being known where the blow 
came from! But I saw your infernal hand, and when I saw it, I 
cursed you as I curse you now!” 

“ Charley! Charley! oh, for God’s sake; oh, if ever you cared for 
me—” 

“ Cared for you! I never did! I told you so—told you at least as 
plainly as a man could tell a woman; and then in sheer revenge—in 
dirty, low, mean revenge—you do this; but I'll be even with you. I'll 
—stand off, curse you! take your hand off, I say—” 

She had laid her hand on his arm. He shook it off roughly, and in 
shaking it off raised his whip-hand spasmodically, and struck Balthazar 
sharply in the mouth. The Irish horse reared up on end straight as a 
die, forced to his feet, plunged for an instant, and then started off in a 
mad gallop. Kate sat like a rock, pulling—pulling without the slight- 
est effect. Then looking down she saw he had his eye turned back 
towards her, and held the bit in a firm grip between his teeth. This 
time the shake was no use; he would not loose his grip, and the bit was 
useless. They are nearing the end of the Row, and she remembers, 
shudderingly, the heavy iron gates, between which it would be impos- 
sible to steer him. Ifshe could but turn him into the Drive, and so 
head up towards the Serpentine bridge! A touch with her leg and a 
sharp tug at the rein; the Irish horse rises like a bird at the iron 
bars, but touches them with his fore-feet, and falls headlong into the 
Drive, rolling over on. to his rider, who lies there crushed and motion- 
less. 
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De Mortuis. 
No. IV. 


THERE was once a code possessed hy this country, before the decisions 
of which the least disposed to obedience would, not so very many years 
since, bow down their heads in humble and implicit acquiescence. A 
similar code has been possessed and reverenced by all civilised coun- 
tries. In Spain it is said to have stood, in popular opinion, above law 
and gospel; and it is there still looked upon as entitled to peculiar re- 
verence. I can recollect the time when to gainsay one single enact- 
ment of our English code was regarded as an impertinence little short of 
blasphemy. There are old-world people still existing who persist in 
regulating their lives in stringent conformity to its dictates; who will 
condemn the actions, the opinions, and even the thoughts of their less 
obedient followers in the daily life of a more modern world, as utterly 
base, and vile, and worthless, and lost, if not trimmed, and cut, and 
fashioned upon the Procrustean bed of the code; and who, even when 
the most tolerantly inclined, will hurl the hardest of its enactments at 
the heads of those not so fully disposed to worship as themselves, as 
knock-down blows of argument, from which the offenders are supposed 
never to be able to recover. This code is the national code of proverbs. 

Proverbs have been accustomed to declare, by the mouth of one of 
themselves, and in a rather conceited spirit of self-assertion, that they 
are “the wisdom of nations.” But even in the days when these con- 
trollers of all men’s actions, and rulers of “the way a man should go,” 
were in the height of their supremacy, there were many that were but 
weak and foolish legislators, some even being utterly bad and corrupt, 
and many more that were contradictory, and wrangled among them- 
selves. It may be cheerfully accorded that the greater portion of these 
kings of conduct, and arbiters of actions, was duly entitled to praise, 
and, in some degree, might be allowed to assert the proud title of “the 
wisdom of nations.” But how many of these even have gone the way 
of all mundane wisdom! What infinite changes have taken place in 
the world’s doings and dealings! changes with which they had no sym- 
pathy. What a host of new feelings, opinions, and even just convictions 
has rendered them nugatory or false! The appliances of modern science 
have dealt with them ruthlessly: railways, steamers, and electric-tele- 
graphs have had their share in the destruction. The spirit of progress 
has swept them aside without mercy or remorse; and, much as blind 
believers in the past may still worship before their fallen idols, there 
can be no doubt that they have long since lost every spark of vitality 
and may fairly be entered upon any record “de mortuis.” 

Let me be understood. All are not wholly dead, even among those 
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which have been laid by as utterly worthless, or, at all events, shut up 
in a proverbial limbo, as in flagrant opposition to the spirit of the age. 
The world’s revolutions have driven them into obscurity, as they have 
done sundry other so-called “rulers of the earth;” but without wholly 
cutting off their heads. They may be even spoken of with a certain 
degree of respect, as once reverenced agents of the past, that meant well 
in their day, but are now wholly out of place. They may have been 
simply superseded, not utterly destroyed; and in this position they 
may have the value of antiquities, from which zealous archeologists 
may deduce their scientific theories, relative to the manners and cus- 
toms of past times. But many of these vaunted treasures of a nation’s 
wisdom are really dead and gone; and others fully deserve their inter- 
ment among the mortui,’’ if not already carried to the tomb of oblivion. 
It is of these latter, more especially, that I am desirous of inditing a 
valedictory record. 

Let me take a homely proverb, with which I have been often merci- 
lessly snubbed in my youth, when I have ventured a remark in any 
family consultation, upon the issue of which I thought my experience, 
such as it was, might have some effect—“'Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” When this objectionable dictum was flung at my head, I was 
considered as at once and utterly put out of court. In those days a 
proverb was regarded as a judgment which admitted of no appeal. I 
must allow, certainly, that I have not been particularly happy in my 
first selection. It may be said, with some appearance of consistency, 
that the eternal vitality of the proverb has been fully justified by certain 
modern Congresses. I might put forward in my justification, if I chose, 
that the old-world forms of diplomacy are worn out and effete; and that 
it is no wonder old diplomatic formalists should connect themselves so 
intimately with worthless old proverbs. Again, I admit I might be 
controverted, in appearance, by a subtle reference to republican institu- 
tions, as shown in their worst light, by the bitter and bloody struggle 
of the once United States, and by a reference to the truth of the pro- 
verb as there displayed. This would be a hard blow, I must confess; 
but the case is too exceptional to be accepted as an example of the 
validity of the old dictum, and takes us from our English soil, on which 
its justice or injustice is now to be tested. Besides, these are subjects 
somewhat beyond the sphere of ordinary social habits. Now what, on 
the other hand, would become of all our Joint-Stock Companies, I may 
ask, if we were still to accept a proverb as a supreme decision upon the 
fitness or unfitness of the dealings of mankind? Joint-Stock Companies, 
it may be retorted, have not yet had a fair trial before the great judg- 
ment-hall of a modern world’s experiments; and the justice of the ver- 
dict, “'Too many cooks spoil the broth,” may be asserted to be still in 
doubt. But when we daily see the principle not only of joint-specula- 
tion, but of combined direction of affairs, filtering its way from the 
higher regions of commercial enterprise into the minor dealings of 
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speculation, as the great recognised commercial principle of the age— 
when shops are announced as about to be conducted by joint-stock 
companies and boards of directors—when music-halls are thrown into 
the market as establishments, the interests of which may be best carried 
out by combined exertion, and theatres (for their weal or woe it has not 
been yet proved, it is true) are advertised to follow their example— 
when nothing can be done, in the still more ordinary doings and deal- 
ings of life, without calling, in a crowd of directing cooks to superintend 
the brew—it may fairly be asserted that the world has come to look 
upon the proverb, in its application to most of the leading affairs of 
modern life, as worthless and absurd, and ready for the tomb of all the 
proverbs. With regard to one of the most striking exemplifications of 
modern-life opinions on the subject—the system of clubs—it may be 
asserted, I presume, without contradiction, that the old proverb has been 
proved to be utterly fallacious. Directing committees may wrangle 
among themselves at times, or with those who are, or who should be, 
their constituents; but the principle may be accepted, by this time, as 
practical and advantageous in the working; and, in this case, at least, 
the words “Too many cooks spoil the broth” may be declared to be 
utterly without meaning. 

I will turn up another proverb. Be it observed, that I am ransack- 
ing my memory almost at random. Here is “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” It is not difficult to be grappled with. Like most pro- 
verbs founded upon similes, it is one of the most easily accepted, inas- 
much as it is graphic and picturesque; but for the same reason it is 
one of the most fallacious in its attempt at general application. Let 
its possible truth, in times now very remote indeed, be conceded; but 
what should we be, ifthe power of this proverb, as a law for action, 
were to be accepted in the present century? Good heavens! where 
would be England’s greatness? It is our rolling stones that have rolled 
to all the known or unknown portions of the whole world, which have 
gathered for us the immense heap of moss in dominion, and wealth, and 
science, which we have stored up for our honour and glory. It is to 
the host of younger sons of our large families, who have been rolled 
into the remotest regions by the will of the very fathers who believed 
in the proverb, that we owe so great a portion of our prestige, as occupy- 
ing the highest place among nations. They have rolled and rolled; 
and, instead of gathering no moss, have generously rolled back upon us 
riches and power. The collected moss of these adventurous rollings has 
made England’s strength. Setting aside India, the rollings connected 
with the might of which belong to a period when men supported the 
very proverb they so gloriously refuted, it is only necessary to mention 
the word “ Australia,” to give the fallacious phrase of a nation’s wisdom 
a deadly blow at once. Wisdom, indeed! Where would England have 
stood, if it had not regarded this specimen of its wisdom as a piece of 
egregious folly ? Where would have been that country, now rising like 
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a giant-child, in majesty and might, maybe to rule the world by the 
time, some ages hence, when it shall have grown into full maturity of 
manhood? No moss, forsooth! That heap of wealth-bestowing moss 
has all been gathered by the incessant rolling of the great English stone 
of adventure, enterprise, and speculation. Be it admitted that some 
poor brainless individual stones have rolled to distant regions, directed 
in their course by no true impulse, to come home still more bare of the 
good moss than when they left their starting-place. But if they have 
gathered no moss, it is because they have not rolled as stones should 
roll upon life’s path. They have staggered—they have bounded—they 
have cast themselves, in capricious senseless jerks, hither and thither— 
they have played “ducks and drakes” with themselves upon the ocean 
of life ; and can it be wondered, then, that they have gathered no moss, 
but only perhaps filthy sea-weed and slime, as they have splashed along 
the dark waters? Such isolated and petty examples cannot, and will 
not, establish the truth of a proverb so many thousands have proved 
false. No! let the proverb be buried at once among the “mortui.” It 
was never worth much in old days, and among the feelings and ideas 
and doings of another gone-by world. Whatever a nation’s wisdom 
worshippers may say, it is dead now; and whilst the world rolls on, and 
gathers-in its moss of progress, it never can be revived. 

The last-mentioned proverb had a twin-brother, or, at all events, a 
near relative; for there is a strong family resemblance between them, 
and their characters were greatly formed in the samemould. It has been 
destroyed by the same causes which annihilated its relation; it fell in 
a general massacre of all the whole family of such proverbs, when the 
great Juggernaut-car of modern civilisation was slowly driven over 
it, and crushed it utterly. It had a still more cautious, it may be said 
“miserly,” physiognomy than the last: it was born with all the family 
features exaggerated. It was called “A penny saved is a penny gained.” 
It should properly have been named, by its old-fashioned godfathers 
and godmothers, “A penny saved is a penny hoarded.” Hoarded—no 
more! It was doomed to perpetual celibacy, was this “penny saved ;” 
it was the Knight of Malta of this extra-cautious family; it was never 
intended to generate children and fructify the world with wealth. Old 
“penny saved” was a presumptuous imposter when it added to its name 
the title “penny gained.” It had no right to it whatever; at all events, 
in the nomenclature of modern commercial heraldry. “Gain” is a title 
belonging nowadays to a perfectly different family; and even, in past 
times, was evidently usurped by this audacious “penny saved.” The 
family of “Gain” is a very prolific family, intermarrying perpetually 
with other highly-respectable families, and bringing into the world a 
numerous progeny. Not only has it no connexion with the impostor 
“penny saved,” but it is antagonistic to the race in every feeling, every 
principle, every policy of its life. As has been shown, old “penny saved” 
properly belonged to the low-spirited, mean, miserly race of “penny 
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hoarded.” It evinced a certain degree of shame for this low family, to 
which it owed its origin, when it took a usurped name: but the usurpa- 
tion was no less impudent; and to modern eyes is as obvious as that of 
any Montmorency-Hoggins. Well, peace be to its ashes! Poor “penny 
saved” is dead and gone. 

There were two comfortable-looking lazy old fogies, who certainly 
had some connexion with the family the death of which has been last 
recorded. Although it may be a little remote, this connexion might be 
traced, were I to give myself the trouble, to the great progenitor of the 
whole race. Very numerous was the family of proverbs, which sprang 
from a very respectable old gentleman in his day, called “Caution,” 
who would have borne an unexceptionable character had he not taken 
a false road, and refused to walk in the same path with the spirit, which 
might have stood his friend, but which he persisted very perversely in 
looking on as his enemy—the Spirit of Progress. The last-mentioned 
proverbs were obviously of his race. No less clearly may the family 
features be recognised in my two heavy old departed friends, “ Slow and 
sure,” and “The more haste the worse speed.” These two proverbs 
were evidently own brothers; they might have been thought twin 
brothers at first sight, so marvellous was their resemblance. But there 
was a shade of difference between them. ‘Slow and sure” was of 
that heavy apoplectic nature, that, as the world rushed by the seat on 
which it sat complacently conning again and again the old fable of the 
hare and the tortoise, so congenial to its spirit, and, if the truth were 
known, written probably at its own dictation, it began to feel its brain 
whirl, and must have known, had it not been blinded by obstinacy, that 
it was near its end. Quickly as the world went on, there was no longer 
any sureness in slowness, except the certainty of being utterly left be- 
hind in the race. “Slow and sure” shook its head with grim satisfac- 
tion when it saw the fast stumble, as stumble they must sometimes; 
but it shook its head less comfortably when it saw how they picked 
themselves up, and rushed on again in the great race of the world’s 
advantages. The hares no longer went to sleep in modern days. They 
took devious and sometimes barren paths; they turned and they doubled 
occasionally, and did not go straight at the goal; maybe they stopped 
and panted; but they never slept. The miserable old tortoise, which 
waited for their sleeping, crawled on one inch, crawled on another, but 
crawled on in vain. It never reached the goal at all. “Slow and sure” 
Closed its favourite fable-book with a sigh. Its day was gone for ever. 
It gave up the ghost. Brother “The more haste the worse speed” had 
a somewhat more genial nature. It wore upon its face a certain cheery 
aspect of truth, which had a false air of vitality. But it had no real 
stamina. It did not sit still, or at most crawl, tortoise-fashion, like old 
“Slow and sure;” it made a pretence of walking steadily onwards with 
a firm plodding step. It chuckled when the hasty outran the true mark 
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in their speed. But presently it began to perceive that haste was ne- 
cessary to gain any advance upon the thronging, hustling, bustling com- 
petitors in life’s race. It discovered too that even Haste had found 
means of obviating the “worse” results to Speed by an alliance with 
friends, to whom, in appearance at first, it had a sort of antagonist 
spirit—Industry and Perseverance. When the old proverb found that 
this alliance was possible, and even practicable, in spite of all its doubts 
as to its feasibility, it fell into a state of decline, and speedily joined its 
departed brother in the tomb. 

Equally contrary to all the habits and manners of the age, if not 
to its spirit exactly, is the pert conceited proverb, “Good wine needs 
no bush.” The best of wines, I am afraid, would fare but ill in modern- 
world practice, if it did not put a very considerable and widely-branch- 
ing bush over its door. Your petty vintners of the Middle Ages, when 
each man knew his neighbour, and knew but little of the outlying 
world around, may have chosen, in the pride of his heart, to take down 
his traditional bush when every mortal soul of his petty sphere had 
learned his whereabouts, and signified approval of his “good wine.” 
But in the seething, wandering, far-grasping world of these bustling 
times, when a prominent place in the crowd is the great desideratum of 
life, and elbowing one’s neighbour adroitly, so as to secure a more ad- 
vantageous position of eminence, has become to be looked upon as a 
virtue rather than an unpoliteness; in swarming cities, where most 
ignore their very neighbour, in the limited acceptation of the term, to 
their right and to their left, and cannot possibly find any significance 
in the expression, saving in a religious sense, when applied more widely; 
even in the remotest corners of English civilisation, where civilisation 
means commerce or profession, however small,— good wine” would 
stand a chance of getting sour before mortal creature éalled in to quaff 
it, were not bushes stuck up to mark its whereabouts on every avail- 
able point of vantage. So well do men know that, however good their 
wine, their bush is needed, if they would raise themselves within the 
range of human vision out of utter darkness and obscurity, that a vast 
proportion of that capital which “ penny saved” would have hid at the 
bottom of its medieval hose and shouted “penny gained,” is now dis- 
bursed in purchase of the bushes necessary for their wine, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent. Newspapers are huge forests of such bushes; s0 
huge, that it is apparently difficult for each individual bush to find a 
standing where it may be seen, and apparently still more difficult for 
any traveller through the mazy forest to find the special bush he wants 
for his own special choice. Yet these bushes evidently do thrive, and 
bear good fruit, even in a forest so dense; for they are bought at 
much expense, planted, reared, tended with care, and they lure count- 
less wanderers to turn in under their shade, and drink of the wine. 
The good can no more dispense with the bush than can the bad. As 
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for the proverb “Good wine needs no bush,” it has been smothered so 
long ago, that it seems almost a work of supererogation to class it at 
all among the “ mortui.” 

In the number of the many moribund among the proverbs that still 
retain some symptoms of vitality, or are still occasionally galvanised 
into a semblance of life, may be reckoned “ Fine feathers make fine 
birds.” This proverb may have been true when the world was less 
discerning in its appreciation of the real quality of “fine birds,” and 
was more easily led astray by conventional long-established notions 
to believe in the unmistakable splendour of rank and title and fine 
old exclusive privileges, and accepted traditionary self-assertion without 
cavil or doubt. But, even in those times, “ Fine feathers make fine 
birds” had a powerful antagonist in another proverb which was called 
“ All that glitters is not gold,” and which clashed with it and gave it 
the lie, and treated it as an impostor. “ All that glitters is not gold” 
is still alive and well, and is likely to live among those of the old code 
which are not obsolete, and dead, and rotten to the sense of modern 
ideas ; whereas its rival, to the great benefit of mankind, is fast dying 
away. The world, it must be admitted, is still inclined to maintain 
the truth of the false “ Fine feathers make fine birds;” but chiefly in 
the matter of wealth. Wealth still blinds or dazzles the eyes of men’s 
better understanding, when it does not wholly blind ; and dazzled eyes 
are still scarcely able, in their dimness, to see the real qualities of the 
“fine feathers,” and are apt to declare, without due powers of examina- 
tion, that the “birds” themselves are “fine.” But still, in many re- 
spects, the world has grown apter in the trick of plucking the peacock’s- 
tail glories from off the strutting daw; and its belief in the life and 
stamina of the proverb is growing less and less. In minor social 
matters it has been deprived of all its vitality, and in thus far may be 
said to have been so paralysed on one side as to be only half alive. 
Mrs. Brown-Jones now may deck herself in all the “fine feathers” she 
can gather around her; and though cringers and flatterers may still 
affect belief in the proverb, even they only laugh in their sleeves at the 
thought of its true application. As for the world in general, it langhs 
her to scorn, and most imperatively denies that “fine feathers make 
fine birds.” 

Many proverbs there are, too, still existing which, although they 
have a semblance of vitality, inasmuch as they have a show of truth, 
yet would render modern life and social intercourse well-nigh impossible 
were their supremacy to be as implicitly acknowledged as in the good 
old days of the “golden code.” I repudiate every accusation of being 
a tolerator of scandal when I assert that if we all obeyed the dictates 
of “'Those who live in glass-houses should not throw stones,” conver- 
sation, remark, criticism of literature and art, difference of opinion, 
in short almost all the ingredients of the commonest social inter- 
change of ideas would be destroyed at once, and we should be left 
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to the veriest commonplace of weather and crops. If Smith, whose 
last book was a failure, were not to be allowed to observe, and very 
justly too, that Green’s new work is evidently no success ; if Maulstick, 
who was rejected at the Academy, were to be denied the right of re- 
marking that that large picture of Goldsmith, R.A., is full of faults ; 
even if Mrs. Flighty, who certainly was considered “ very fast” when 
she last flaunted her coquettish airs at Baden-Baden, were to be silenced 
at once, if she ventured to consider Lady Flyaway’s conduct very ob- 
jectionable,—conversation would be reduced to very narrow limits. 
Again, if “look before you leap” were always to be strictly observed, 
how many a man would turn away to his destruction if he had no time 
to look, when a bold spring, taken with confidence and audacity, might 
have saved him! No doubt, again, many “a burnt child dreads the 
fire ;’ but if the proverb were to be considered as a command, rather 
than a mere sneering remark, should men who have once burnt their 
fingers in unsuccessful speculation for ever abstain from plunging their 
hands into the crucible and snatching out the nuggets of speculation’s 
alchemy ? Are they always to poultice their damaged fingers, draw 
on their finger-stalls, and sit groaning and dreading for evermore? 
Why, enterprise would be at an end; and the world, as it goes, would 
nigh come to an utter standstill. 

Ghosts of departed proverbs still come thronging in ghastly array 
about me; and memory’s glass shows “many, many more.” But I 
cannot chronicle all my “mortui.” One little chirpy fellow, however, 
who thinks itself very smart and brisk, is clamorous for an entry as an 
exception to most of the dead. It had better not have been so anxious 
for a notice. It is notorious that “ It’s the early bird that picks up the 
worms” was long ago killed by the pert schoolboy, who, when it was 
put before him by his grandfather as a treasure to be laid up, crushed 
it at once with the remark, “So much the worse for the worms who 
get up earlier.” Lord Dundreary has only danced upon the corpse. 

P. 
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Che Oucen’s Vecklace. 





ALTHOUGH the story of the “ Queen’s necklace” has often been related, 
it still possesses a double interest. On the one hand we desire to know 
the whole truth* about an affair which, by putting the honour of the 
beautiful Marie Antoinette in question, struck at the heart of royalty, 
and contributed to precipitate the Revolution. On the other hand, 
the trial which ensued exhibited men such as they were in public and 
private life previous to that epoch. The brilliant and corrupt society 
of the end of the eighteenth century is painted in bold relief in this 
drama—a drama more original and varied than the Mariage de Figaro, 
and one which has for its principal actors the Cardinal de Rohan, 
Madame de Lamotte, and the charlatan Cagliostro. 

Louis de Rohan, Cardinal, Grand Almoner, Bishop of Strasbourg, 
Prince of the Empire, and member of the French Academy, the real 
hero of the piece, was penetrated as little as any man in France with 
the spirit of his position. Gallant, magnificent, of a noble figure and 
graceful manners, he pleased and surprised by his inconsistencies. “Il 
n’était rien de ce qu’il devait étre; mais il était aimable autant qu’on 
peut étre hors de sa place et de son caractére.” Such is the description 
given of him by Madame de Genlis. Under an agreeable exterior, how- 
ever, raged a wild ambition and the fiercest passions, without principle 
or curb to restrain them. He had, moreover, wit and learning, and 
possessed a taste for the occult sciences. Of his embassy to Austria on 
the partition of Poland, no other souvenir remains than his pomp, his 
debts, and his public gallantries with the ladies of the court and others 
less distinguished. It is related of him at Vienna that, on the anniver- 
sary of the féte Dieu, he threw into disorder, with his hunting retinue, 
a religious procession which he met on the way. Recalled at the 
instance of Maria Theresa, he fell into disgrace. Louis XVI. could not 
tolerate a prelate so scandalised by his habits; Marie Antoinette felt for 
him an aversion, mingled with contempt, which she was at no pains to 
disguise. The prince had begun to despair of ever emerging from this 
mortifying disgrace, when he met Cagliostro and Madame de Lamotte. 
At this period Cagliostro was as celebrated as Voltaire, and was talked 
about as much as Beaumarchais. He pretended to be the high-priest 
of a kind of natural religion, whose devotees were to be pure as the 
rays of the sun; and in order to protect themselves against calumny, 
they were to have neither wives nor light pleasures, nor a fortune of 
more than 50,000 francs. Nothing about him was wanting to excite 
astonishment and curiosity. Every thing was bizarre and mysterious 
respecting his fortune, his birth, his manner of living, and his speeches. 
‘His success was prodigious. Fanaticism reached so high that not only 
was his portrait and that of his wife to be seen on fans, rings, snuff- 
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boxes, and medals, but his bust was sculptured in marble, cast in bronze, 
and placed in the palaces of the noblest amongst the nobility. Under 
one of these busts this inscription, engraved in letters of gold, might be 
read, “The Divine Cagliostro.” The greatest personages of the day, 
such as the Duke of Luxembourg, the Prince Soubise, were his familiars. 
The success of Cagliostro was a triumph for the Cardinal. He it was 
who had taken him by the hand, and as it were introduced him to the 
public. In his hétel the most important and the most mysterious 
stances were held. He spoke of the great enchanter with respectful 
and eloquent admiration; an admiration which was not the effect of 
surprise and the illusion of a curiosity skilfully excited, but an ad- 
miration which existed for upwards of five years, and perhaps to the 
last, in the generous mind of the Cardinal. 

Madame de Lamotte, the heroine of the drama, was descended, by 
Henry baron of Saint-Remy, from the royal house of Valois. It is not 
known by what means the family sank into their final degradation. 
It is related that the father of Madame de Lamotte, Jacques de Saint- 
Remy, was a man of athletic figure, who lived by hunting, by depre- 
dations in the forests, and even by stealing fruit; whilst his children, 
half-naked and neglected, depended on the charity of the villagers; that 
in 1760 Jacques de Saint-Remy determined to abandon Fontelle and go 
to Versailles to coin money, on the strength of his name of Valois; that 
on the night of his departure he suspended his second daughter, a baby 
in swaddling-clothes, at the window of one of the inhabitants of the 
place who had most enriched himself with the spoils of his ancient 
seigneurie; that taking with him only his parchments, he set out on 
foot, dragging with him his eldest daughter Jeanne, his son, and his 
wife; that he arrived ill at Boulogne; and that having excited the pity 
of the Baroness de Choiseul, was enabled to die in a comfortable bed 
at the Hétel-Dieu. Abandoned shortly afterwards by her mother, the 
little Jeanne went begging about the streets of Paris, crying, “ Pity 
an orphan who is descended by the direct line from Henry II. king of 
France.” One day, whilst selling flowers in the Champs Elysées, she 
attracted, it is said, the attention of the Countess of Boulainvilliers, 
the wife of the provost of Paris, who took her home, educated her, and 
obtained from the king for her and her sister a pension of 600 francs, 
and for their brother the Baron de Valois a pension of a thousand francs 
and a free admission into the Naval School. Subsequently she passed 
some time in the Abbey de Longchamps ; but exhibited little taste for 
a convent life, even relaxed as was the discipline at the time. Shortly 
after she returned to Bar-sur-Aube, her native place, with her pension 
of 600 francs. There she met the Count de Lamotte, a handsome 
man, and of an honourable family, but with very equivocal pursuits, 
and steeped up to his ears in debt. To defray the expenses of the 
wedding, Mdlle. de Saint-Remy mortgaged two years’ pension, whilst 
M. de Lamotte sold a horse and carriage which he had bought on 
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credit. Thus provided, they went to Paris to seck their fortune. 
Madame de Lamotte, who reckoned on the éclat of her name to obtain 
credit and favour, soon understood that, “in a country like France, 
there were only two ways of demanding alms: at the church-door, or 
in a carriage.” Penetrating sometimes into good society, where she 
strove to form connexions ; mingling occasionally with that crowd of 
petty intriguers who lived from day to day on imaginary credit and 
hung about the court, she attached herself to whatever might place her 
amongst this mendicant class. Into every hand she thrust her petition 
and knocked at every door; she sought and obtained an audience of 
the old Marshal de Richelieu. She went to Luciennes to introduce 
herself to Madame du Barry; prayed her to receive her as a companion; 
and placed in her hands a memoir which she had signed Marie Antoi- 
nette de France de Saint-Remy de Valois, femme du Comte de Lamotte. 
She wearied out with her solicitations the comptroller-general, the 
lieutenant of police, and the ladies who were said to be basking in the 
sunshine of the court, in order to obtain, if not useful assistance, at 
least some louis. One day she pretended to faint in the waiting-room 
at Madame Elizabeth’s. Madame, informed that a lady of quality was 
dying of hunger in her ante-chamber, sent her maids-of-honour to her, 
gave her some money, and had her pension raised to 1500 francs. Ma- 
dame de Lamotte, encouraged by this, tried on new games of the kind; 
but without success; for she was never admitted into the presence of the 
queen. Excited, sick with pride and envy, bitter against Marie Antoi- 
nette for not receiving her, devoid of any moral principle, it may easily 
be imagined what she became after two years of this life of flattery and 
prayers addressed in vain to the powerful, of continual affronts and a 
daily struggle against the pecuniary embarrassments which beset her. 
She lost, with the hope of succeeding by honest means, whatever mo- 
desty and scruples remained to her. As her mind grew profoundly 
morose, her natural talent for intrigue became thoroughly developed. 
She greedily received the thousand reports, true or calumnious, which 
were in circulation respecting the courtiers, and especially the Queen. 
She knew how a position might be made in the world by speculating 
on the weaknesses of the great ; and she determined to profit by her 
knowledge. She had, in a word, all that was wanted to become a 
dangerous character, a mauvaise citoyenne; so much the more dan- 
gerous indeed because she was fascinating. 

About the year 1781, Madame de Lamotte was first introduced to 
the Cardinal at Saverne by the Countess Boulainvilliers. The Car- 
dinal received warmly this young woman, interesting by her age, her 
figure, her spirit, and especially by the contrast of her poverty with 
the greatness of her pedigree. He felt astounded at the misery in 
which the court left the descendants of Henry II., and promised his 
influence to support their complaints. Shortly afterwards, Madame 
de Lamotte received 2400 francs from the funds of the Grand Al- 
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monry. Gratitude and her incessant wants often renewed her visits, 
and the impression which she made upon the Cardinal became more 
and more deep. The pride of the prince was flattered—not less than 
his gallantry at the idea of protecting, in a woman so agreeable, a lady 
so illustrious. He entered into her views, gave her advice, directed 
her course. He also confided to her the bitterness of his position, the 
unjust prejudices of Marie Antoinette against him, and his vain at- 
tempts to explain his conduct. He revealed to her how impatiently 
he endured the coldness and disdain of the Queen, of that ‘ woman 
of proud beauty and of seductive grace;” and gave her an insight into 
his own strong passions, which were so much the fiercer as they had to 
be curbed and restrained. 

It was at this period that Madame de Lamotte began to propagate 
the report of her relations with the Queen. She told the Cardinal that 
Marie Antoinette, having seen her at Madame Elizabeth’s, had read her 
petition with interest, and promised her her royal favour; shortly after 
this, she added that the Queen had condescended to receive her, and 
that she had been privately admitted into her Majesty’s boudoir. The 
Cardinal, too dissipated to calcukate, too amorous to distrust, too vain 
to imagine he could be deceived, listened and believed; and went so 
far as to write an elaborate apology and to intrust it to Madame de 
Lamotte. Some days after, the latter brought a reply written on’a small 
sheet. of paper embroidered with blue vignettes, in which Marie An- 
toinette is made to say: “I have read your letter; I am charmed no 
longer to find you guilty. I cannot yet grant you the audience you 
desire; when circumstances shall permit, I will advise you. Be discreet.” 
Letters and answers succeeded one another; and during the months of 
May, June, and July 1784, a correspondence took place between the 
Cardinal and Madame de Lamotte—a correspondence which included 
many pretended letters of the Queen. 

These little notes with the blue vignettes, which gradually became 
less and less cold and reserved, stirred up all the passions which fer- 
mented in the heart of the Cardinal. However, if they made him hope 
every thing, no favour had as yet been accorded him. On the contrary, 
they pointedly impressed upon him that he must have patience, and that 
the time was not yet arrived when he could publicly, in the eyes of the 
King and of the court, receive tokens of his return to grace; and, indeed, 
at Versailles the Queen continued to display towards him the same con- 
temptuous indifference. This waiting drove him to despair. Unques- 
tionably he never doubted the authenticity of the correspondence; but 
the sentiments which the letters portrayed in such vivid colours, were 
they real? It was true he could not pass publicly from so deep and long 
a disgrace into sudden and marked favour; but was there not some way 
to give him to understand that he was pardoned, and—it must be said, 

* since he dared to think it himself—that he was loved? Perhaps a secret 
interview might not be refused him? The tone of the letters encouraged 
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him to ask it. At first his fair correspondent hesitated; but at last 
promised; and the interview took place in the park of Versailles on the 
11th August. 

On that day, about ten o’clock in the evening, just when it was 
growing dark and the nearest objects could scarcely be distinguished, a 
group descended towards the Bosquet de Vénus. It consisted of M. 
and Madame de Lamotte, one Rétaux de Villette, and a Mdlle. d’Oliva; 
Madame de Lamotte in a black domino and Mdlle. d’Oliva in a shawl 
thrown over her head. Villette and Lamotte lagged behind. Madame 
de Lamotte went away for a moment, whilst Oliva remained in the 
shade alarmed and embarrassed. Soon after, conducted by Madame 
de Lamotte, the Cardinal Prince de Rohan appeared, disguised, and 
followed by a confidential friend, the Baron de Planta. The prince 
bowed as Oliva presented him with a rose, saying: “ You know what 
that means.” The Cardinal took the rose and was about to reply, 
when a footstep was heard approaching; and Madame de Lamotte, who 
had gone away for a moment, ran up to them, and in a low and hur- 
ried voice said: “Make haste, make haste away!” Villette, rushing 
up to the side of Mdlle. d’Oliva, whispered, “Madame Elizabeth and 
Madame le Comtesse d’Artois are coming.” 

Two hours after, at the Belle-Image inn, the actors in this scene, 
so lightly played, were supping gaily at the expense of the unfortunate 
_ Cardinal. 

This interview was decisive for him; he wished to see, and he had 
seen. Henceforth no more doubts, no more suspicions, no more arriére- 
pensées. From this time he reflected not, neither did he open his eyes; 
his good sense, his clear-sightedness, his coolness, abandoned him alto- 
gether. The dreams of his diseased imagination took a bodily existence 
and enveloped him as in a cloud. He fell under the dominion of a 
thought which ruled him pitilessly; he became the blind instrument of 
a woman who led him captive by every passion of his heart. Hence- 
forth, urged by an irresistible force, he marched onward without looking 
around him, without seeing or hearing, his eyes incessantly fixed upon 
that exquisite “image of the Queen presenting him with a rose.” He 
marched onward to his ruin, calm and confident. 

August had not passed when Madame de Lamotte demanded 60,000 
francs “for a poor and respectable family, in which,” she said, “the 
Queen was interested.” The Cardinal immediately borrowed the sum 
of a Jew, and sent it to Madame de Lamotte by the faithful Planta. 
In November a new demand was made for a loan of 100,000 francs, in 
the name of the Queen. This fresh sum was raised in the name of the 
Cardinal by the baron, who was even authorised to sell some property 
if additional aid were required. 

Madame de Lamotte thus passed suddenly from poverty to opulence. 
To regulate this transition, however, she went to Bar-sur-Aube and 
sojourned there some time. Still she was impatient to display her 
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good fortune and to humiliate by her luxury those who had witnessed 
her wretched childhood and her absurd marriage. It was not without 
admiration, then, that the people of the little town saw arrive, “ first a 
heavy-laden fourgon, drawn by a fine team and followed by two led- 
horses of great value; then, preceded by two couriers, M. and Madame 
de Lamotte in an elegant berlin.” Every thing was on the same scale of 
extravagance; Madame de Lamotte wore embroidered silk dresses, and 
glittered with jewelry; she ‘purchased a house, went so far even as to 
pay her debts, and liberally distributed alms. Such was the use made 
of the 160,000 francs; but this was only the prelude: it is time to come 
to the imperial fraud of the necklace. 

The jewellers of the crown, Béhmer and Bassange, had collected the 
finest diamonds that could be obtained for love or money, and had made 
them into a necklace of rare beauty. .This necklace, it is said, was 
worth not less than 1,800,000 frances. Intended at first for Madame du 
Barry, the makers hoped they might be able to sell it to the Queen. In 
1778, during the American war, Bihmer showed the parure to Louis 
XVI., who was so pleased with it that he wished the Queen to have it, 
costly as it was. But Marie Antoinette declined to increase the financial 
embarrassments of the state by indulging her fancy. ‘“ We have more 
need,” she said, “ ofa vessel than a bijou.” Several times Bohmer tried to 
induce her majesty to purchase the necklace; but in vain. After peace 
was signed in 1785 he renewed his attempt at Versailles; but not daring 
to offer it himself to the Queen, having been so frequently refused, he 
sought some one who could introduce the subject to her majesty. A per- 
son named Achet suggested to him, as one capable of performing that 
service, the Comtesse de Lamotte, a lady of the house of Valois, and re- 
puted to be in high favour with the Queen. Madame de Lamotte, who 
accounted for her sudden wealth by her influence at court, soon entered 
into an arrangement with Achet. At the first interview on the subject, 
however, she pretended to be undecided; she knew not whether it were 
possible to take the step proposed, but she was curious to see this mag- 
nificent parure. Bassange took the necklace to her house; when she told 
him that she should like to be of use to him, but that “she was reluctant 
to mix herself up in this sort of thing.” She neither refused nor pro- 
mised; “ perhaps she would find a favourable opportunity.” Three weeks 
passed; then, on a fresh application from Achet, she requested the 
jewellers to come to her. At this second interview she told them 
she hoped they would succeed in selling the necklace within a few 
days, since “a grand.seigneur” would be authorised to treat for it. 
Three days afterwards, the 24th January 1785, she presented her- 
self at the jewellers’ with her husband at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and announced that the person charged with the negotiation would 
shortly visit them; she added, however, that it was not necessary to 
mention her name to this person, her only motive in this negotiation 
being the pleasure of obliging them. M. and Madame de Lamotte 
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then withdrew, and a quarter of an hour afterwards the Cardinal 
appeared. After having examined the necklace and inquired the price, 
which the jewellers fixed at 1,600,000 francs, he told them that “he 
was authorised to purchase it, that it was not for himself; and that he did 
not know whether he was at liberty to reveal the name of the purchaser; 
but should he, however, not be able to do so, he would make some 
private arrangement.” On the 29th of January he sent for Bohmer 
and Bassange to his hotel, and informed them that he was authorised 
to treat for the necklace, but under the express command of secrecy; 
at the same time making the following propositions: “The value of the 
necklace should be fixed by MM. Doigny and Maillard, should the 
price (1,600,000 francs) at which they wished to sell it be thought 
too great; the payment was to begin at the end of six months, when 
400,000 francs would be handed over to them, a similar sum to be 
paid every six months until the whole was liquidated. If these con- 
ditions were agreeable, the necklace was to be ready by the Ist of 
February at latest.” 

The jewellers accepted these terms and signed the agreement. 

Madame de Lamotte, who had taken care that her name should not 
be mentioned in the affair, had thus lost no time. On the 29th of 
January the prince concluded the negotiations; on the 31st Madame de 
Lamotte brought to him the Queen’s ratification; and the next day 
he wrote to the jewellers to bring the necklace as soon as possible. 
Béhmer and Bassange obeyed orders. The prince then informed them 
that it was the Queen who had purchased it, and showed them the 
terms they had accepted signed Marie Antoinette de France. The 
jewellers knew neither the writing nor the signature of her majesty, 
since she was accustomed to give her orders viva voce, or to commu- 
nicate them by one of her ladies-in-waiting. The prince told them 
he could not leave the paper with them, but showed a letter from the 
Queen containing these words: “I am not accustomed to treat in this 
way with my jewellers; you will keep the paper by you and arrange 
the rest as you think proper.” The Cardinal assured them, moreover, 
that he would deliver the necklace that very day, and in the afternoon 
wrote the following letter : 

“Mons. Boumer,—Her majesty the Queen has informed me that 
the interest, which shall be due after the first payment, should be paid 
successively with the capital until the whole debt is discharged.— 
Signed, Cardinal Prince de Rohan. Paris, 1st February 1785.” 

The same evening the prince went to Versailles, accompanied by his 
confidential valet, who carried the casket. Arrived there, he pro- 
ceeded to Madame de Lamotte’s, and at the door took the casket 
from the hand of his valet, sent him away, and ascended the stair- 
case. Madame de Lamotte was alone in a dim half-lighted apart- 
‘ment. Soon afterwards a door opened, and a voice cried, “ From the 
Queen;” the Cardinal then retired to a recess. A man appeared, who 
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delivered a note to Madame de Lamotte. Who was that man? The 
cardinal believed he recognised in him a person attached to the Queen’s 
chamber, and that he had already seen him in the park of Versailles on 
the evening of the scene in the Bosquet de Vénus. Madame de Lamotte, 
having read to the Cardinal this note, which ordered him to give the 
casket to the bearer, took it from his hands, and delivered the precious 
box to the messenger. It was Rétaux de Villette, who immediately dis- 
appeared. 

From this moment the two Lamottes had their hands full of dia- 
monds. They paid a watchmaker for a time-piece with a couple, worth 
2700 francs; they purchased two jars of oil of a Jew, and gave him 
one in exchange. They sold or pledged at Paris jewelry to the ex- 
tent of 3600 francs, and at Regnier of 8500 francs. On the 15th of 
February Villette offered three packets of diamonds, valued at about 
20,000 frances, to a Jew. The Jew, suspecting him of robbery, as the 
jewels were offered at a very low price, denounced him to the police. 
Summoned before the Commissary of police at the Chitelet, Villette 
declared, not without hesitation, that he received the precious stones 
from Madame de Lamotte-Valois, who had instructed him to sell them. 
An inquiry was made at the Bureau de Sureté whether any information 
had been given respecting a robbery of diamonds, and as no complaint 
had been made, Villette was set at liberty. This circumstance opened 
the eyes of the Lamottes to the danger of converting the débris of the 
necklace into money in France; so in the month of April, Mons. de 
Lamotte crossed over into England, where he sold not only some 
stones detached from the necklace, but more important pieces of the 
parure. 

Whilst the necklace was thus being scattered about the world, the 
Prince de Rohan believed it to be in the hands of the Queen. He saw 
Béhmer and Bassange during the early part of February, and begged 
them to take the first opportunity they might have of approaching the 
Queen, to thank her. He thus remained to the month of June in the 
blindest security. From the fate of the necklace he was, moreover, 
greatly distracted by the success of Cagliostro, who had just arrived in 
Paris. It was the age of miracles, of enthusiasm, of the foundation of 
the Egyptian Lodge; and the prince lived in a dream between Cagliostro 
and Madame de Lamotte, between the marvels of alchemy and the cor- 
respondence of the Queen, doubly duped, doubly deluded. He went 
three or four times a week to sup at the hdtel of the Rue St. Claude 
with his friends, Saint-James and the Baron de Planta. Madame de 
Lamotte, who affected a profound respect for a man of supernatural 
powers, was sometimes admitted to these réunions. She there en- 
chanted every one with her wit; Cagliostro displayed his most in- 
genious machines; and Mons. de Rohan was as happy as he could be 
in this petite société, where too many brilliant men of honour shone 
for him not to be infinitely amused. 
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In the mean while the prince awaited with impatience the time so 
often alluded to in the letters, when he should be received once more 
into the royal favour. His presence in Paris, and his visits to Ver- 
sailles, disquieted Madame de Lamotte. Might he not, wearied by 
these perpetual delays, attempt to gain an audience of the Queen of his 
own accord? She perceived the danger, and persuaded him that his 
absence was necessary whilst they were completing the work of his 
elevation. He therefore left for Saverne about the beginning of May. 
On his return, in the middle of June, the Cardinal expressed to Madame 
de Lamotte his astonishment that the Queen had not worn the necklace, 
either at Versailles on Whit-Monday, or at the fé/es which had just 
taken place at Paris in celebration of the baptism of the Duc d’An- 
gouléme. Pressed by his questions, Madame de Lamotte told him that, 
since he would know the real motive, the Queen thought the price of 
the necklace excessive, and that she required a reduction of 200,000 
francs, or, according to the terms of the agreement, a valuation ; if not, 
it would be returned. The prince, full of faith, negotiated this little 
affair with the jewellers, who accepted, not without reluctance, the re- 
duction ; stipulating, however, that when the first payment became due 
they should receive 700,000 francs instead of 400,000. Early in July 
the Cardinal saw the jewellers, pressed them again to thank the Queen, 
and dictated the following letter for them: 


“MapAmME,—We are exceedingly gratified to believe that the last 


arrangements which were proposed to us, and to which we assented 
with zeal and respect, are a new proof of our submission and devotion 
to the orders of your majesty ; and we have a real satisfaction in think- 
ing that the most beautiful parure of diamonds which exists will grace 
the greatest and the best of queens.” 


This letter was delivered to Marie Antoinette on the 12th of July. 
At the moment Béhmer presented it, the Comptroller-General en- 
tered, so that the jeweller went away without an answer. When, 
shortly afterwards, the Queen sent for him to demand the meaning of 
this mysterious epistle, he had left Versailles. ‘The Queen,” says 
Madame Campan in her Memoirs, “ entered the library. She held the 
paper in her hand. She read it to me, saying that as I had guessed 
that morning the conundrums of the Mercury, perhaps I could discover 
the meaning of that which the stupid Béhmer had just given her. As 
soon as she had finished reading, she crumpled up the paper, and burnt 
it at a taper which remained lighted in the library for the purpose of 
sealing letters, and said, ‘It is not worth keeping.’ She commanded 
me, when I saw Béhmer, to ask for an explanation.” 

Thus this letter—unintelligible, it is true, to any one not in the 
secret of the intrigue—revealed nothing to Marie Antoinette; and on 
the other hand, the silence of the Queen after the 12th of July served 
to confirm the prince and the jewellers in the belief that she had the 
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necklace. Thus every thing turned out favourable for Madame de 
Lamotte ; and this letter, which might have destroyed her, gave her 
time to put the finishing touch to her fraud, and consummate it with 
impunity. 

The day of payment arrived. Madame de Lamotte went to the 
prince, and showed him a short note, in which the Queen was made to 
say that “she had disposed of the 700,000 francs set aside for the 
jewellers, and that she could not pay them until the 1st of October ; 
but that the interest should be ready.” The surprise and perplexity of 
the Cardinal at this intelligence can easily be imagined. He now heard, 
too, that a lady-in-waiting on the Queen (Madame Campan) had de- 
clared, some days after the receipt of the letter, that her majesty didn’t 
know what it meant. The jewellers too informed him that the minister 
of the king’s household (Baron de Breteuil) had sent for them. He 
then found the writing of the Queen. It struck him also to compare 
the writing on the margin of the agreement, and was immediately as- 
tounded at the difference of the letters. The most terrible suspicions 
now crossed his mind. He sent for Madame de Lamotte, and looking 
at her fixedly, said, “ You have cruelly deceived me ;” and reproached 
her bitterly. Madame, however, soon appeased his anger and al- 
layed his suspicions by bringing to him, in the name of the Queen, 
30,000 francs—the interest to be paid on the Ist of August. The 
prince could not of course imagine, justly observes Campardon, that 
this woman, whom he believed to be in want,—to whom he sent every 
now and then four or five louis,—had on the 27th of July borrowed 
these 30,000 francs from a notary, giving as security some diamonds 
from the necklace. She hoped, moreover, to dupe the jewellers as well 
as the prince ; to make them accept this fresh delay as they had already 
accepted the reduction of price, and by means of these 30,000 francs to 
purchase their silence until October. This time, however, they would 
not enter into her views. They took the money, not as interest, but on 
account ; and, refusing to wait any longer, declared they would go at 
once to the Queen, and take steps to obtain payment of the promised 
capital. This resolution, which rendered discovery of the fraud inevit- 
able and immediate, determined Madame de Lamotte to force on the 
dénouement. 

On the 3d of August she sent for Bassange. On his arrival, she 
asked him whether he had seen the Cardinal recently, and whether 
he had communicated any thing fresh. On receiving an answer in 
the negative, “the prince,” she said, “is in the greatest perplexity. 
The agreement, which was signed apparently by her majesty the 
Queen, is a forged signature. How is he to escape from his em- 
barrassment? J don’t know. At all events, take your precautions 
with respect to him; he has a considerable fortune, and is well able to 
pay you.” When she saw Bassange stunned, as it were, by this dis- 
closure, she endeavoured to assure him “that the Cardinal was a very 
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wealthy nobleman; that they must get him into their hands, and insist 
absolutely that he should engage to reimburse them. She added that 
_the misfortune of the prince had arisen from the writing which he had 
given them to deliver to the Queen ; and that if the Cardinal had con- 
sulted her, she would have insisted on nothing being done, being per- 
suaded that the Queen would be sure to be offended.” Thus this artful 
woman urged the jewellers at the dénouement of the affair, as she had 
at the beginning, to secure themselves with regard to the Cardinal, and 
to bind him so that he could not escape. It was a bold but sovereignly 
clever manceuvre, it must be confessed, thus to open the eyes of the 
jewellers. Would it not, however, have been better to tell the truth, 
since in a few days it must be detected? Would it not have been better 
to have enlightened the jewellers, and by them the Cardinal, to let him 
see the net in which he had entangled himself, and therefore to impose 
upon him the necessity of treating at any price with Bohmer and Bas- 
sange? Was it not the only way to stop the proceedings of those 
at court, and to bury the fraud in a silence which all had an interest in 
keeping? 

Madame de Lamotte calculated justly; and in his examination the 
Cardinal declared, “that certainly he would have preferred to pay, and 
leave Madame de Lamotte to enjoy the fruit of her intrigues, had 
nothing been said about the affair.” 

The conduct of Béhmer, however, defeated madame’s new scheme. 
The same day he had an interview with Madame Campan, who perceived 
that Bohmer was the victim ofa swindle, and that the name of the 
Queen had been mixed up in a fraud of the most dangerous and anda- 
cious character. Next morning Bassange went early to the Cardinal’s; 
but instead of using clear and unequivocal language,—instead of speak- 
ing plainly to him of the interview he had had with Madame de La- 
motte,—instead of telling him distinctly that the pretended signature of 
the Queen was a forgery,—“ he begged pardon beforehand for the ques- 
tion he was about to put, and which might appear somewhat indiscreet.” 

“ Monseigneur,” he said, “ I wish to know if you are quite certain of 
the intermediary person you have employed in the negotiation about 
the necklace with the Queen. I put this question because you have 
informed me on several occasions that there was an intermediary person 
engaged in this negotiation.” 

The Cardinal hesitated to reply, appeared thoughtful, and ended by 
saying: 

“Tf I hesitate to answer you, it is not because my reply is not quite 
ready; I only reflected whether I ought to tell you all.” And then he 
added, as if on second thoughts, “I ought and will. If, after this, I 
should tell you I have treated directly with the Queen, would you be 
satisfied?” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied Bassange. 

“Well, then, I assure you I have treated directly with her majesty. 
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Do not,” he added, “mention this conversation; for I would contradict 
you, and deny it i foto. You need not be anxious; go and allay the 
apprehensions of your partner.” 

Obviously by speaking in this way the Cardinal deceived Bassange 
with the intention of removing all anxiety from his mind, and prevent- 
ing a fatal termination should the affair be noised abroad. Are we to 
suppose that from this moment he knew the whole truth, and was cer- 
tain he had been duped by Madame de Lamotte? Nothing proves it, 
His conduct during these last days seems to indicate, on the contrary, 
that he was not disabused until the moment of his arrest, or perhaps 
even later, as he himself maintains, when immured in the Bastille, and 
then only by the confessions of Villette and Oliva. 

Scarcely had Bassange left the Hétel de Strasbourg when a mes- 
senger arrived from Madame de Lamotte, informing the Cardinal that she 
was detained at home, and begging him to come and see her. He 
went, and found her in despair, the tears streaming from her eyes. She 
told him that she could no longer disguise the fact; that the goodness 
with which the Queen had honoured her had created many enemies; 
that, she had not sufficient strength to face calumny; and that she 
thought it best to pass some time in the country. She was so troubled, 
however, that she entreated, as a favour, that he would give her an 
asylum in his house. According to the Abbé Georgel, Madame La- 
motte, determined to drive the prince to extremities, did not stop at this 
vague falsehood. “I have just come from the Queen,” she added; “I 
described to her the distress of Béhmer, the impossibility of your satis- 
fying him, and the scandal that must ensue. Then her majesty, for- 
getting her former kindness, declared that she would deny having the 
necklace from me, that she would deny the authorisation, and that she 
would take steps to have me arrested, and would ruin you.” 

The prince was plunged into the most cruel distress. That the 
Queen, after all her promises, after all her engagements, after that pas- 
sionate correspondence which had lasted for fifteen months, should deny 
facts clear as the day, should abandon Madame de Lamotte, and seek to 
destroy him—it was impossible! On the other hand, that Madame de 
Lamotte, whom he had dragged from the lowest depths of misfortune, 
should have deceived him so infamously for two years; that the writing 
of the Queen should be a forgery, the scene in the park a comedy, the 
payment of the 30,000 francs a last manceuvre designed to consummate 
the fraud,—no, he could not bring himself to believe it. Still he felt him- 

self enveloped in an impenetrable net. The events of the last few days, 
the recent interviews of the jewellers with the Baron de Breteuil, the 
peculiar tone of Bassange, the agitation and the tears of Madame de La- 
motte,—all foreshadowed a dénouement which was the more dreadful 
because it was uncertain. What, however, was he to do? Should he 
throw himself at the feet of the King, and avow the correspondence as 
well as the purchase of the necklace? Such a step—whatever might be 
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the truth, whether he was the dupe or not of Madame de Lamotte—would 
compromise the Queen and ruin himself. Should he disclose every 
thing to his family, to the Marshal de Soubise, to Madames de Marsan and 
Guémenée, and adopt with them some course which might prevent a 
public scandal? The prince had not the courage; he felt the ridiculous- 
ness of his position, and dared not confront it. The only person he 
consulted was Cagliostro, who, well inspired this time, advised him to 
go immediately to the King, and tell him every thing that had hap- 
pened. 

“Tf I do so,” replied the Cardinal, “that woman will be lost.” 

“Tf you do not,” rejoined Cagliostro, “one of your friends will do 
it for you.” 

The prince however refused; and instead of extracting from Madame 
de Lamotte an avowal which would have saved them both,—yielding to 
her influence to the very last,—he consented to receive her into, his 
hétel, and kept her concealed there for two days. 

After this last act, doomed to join indissolubly the fate of the Car- 
dinal with her own, Madame de Lamotte quitted Paris on the 6th of 
August for Bar-sur-Aube, where she had prepared for herself a charming 
retreat. The same day Rétaux de Villette reached Switzerland. As to 
the prince, unwilling to the last moment to disclose his weakness, 
racked with anxiety but incapable of taking a resolution, he awaited 
the progress of events. Three days after, MM. Béhmer and Bassange 
were sent for to the court. On the 12th they delivered to the Queen a 
memoir containing a history of the necklace; on the 15th the Cardinal 
was arrested at Versailles, in his pontifical robes and in presence of the 
whole court; and the next morning Madame de Lamotte was secured at 
her own residence in the country. 

In spite of its complication, the intrigue of the necklace is now per- 
fectly clear, so overwhelming every where is the evidence. From the 
day when Madame de Lamotte entered for the first time the Hétel de 
Strasbourg until the day of her arrest, we see her acting, combining her 
means, arranging her plan, executing it, retouching it even, and correct- 
ing it in the heat of action, according as events unfolded themselves. 
We follow the tracks of the magnificent parure, which passed from the 
hands of Bohmer into those of the Cardinal, from the hands of the 
Cardinal into those of Rétaux de Villette. There is not an incident, 
not a detail, which cannot be proved from the confessions of the accused 
or the declaration of the witnesses. 

At the beginning of the perquisition the Cardinal Prince de Rohan 
believed himself to be hopelessly lost. He had had time, it is true, to 
destroy his correspondence with Madame de Lamotte; he did not, how- 
ever, know that the latter had also burnt all his papers during the few 
hours preceding her arrest. Plunged in this abyss, he could perceive at 
last, without being yet absolutely convinced, that he had been urged on 
by this woman; still he was ignorant as to how she had acted, what 
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means she had adopted, what stratagems she had conceived. Perhaps he 
thought she was only an instrument which the hatred of his enemies 
had employed to destroy him. At the examination made at his hotel 
by the lieutenant of police, in presence of MM. de Castries de Vergennes 
and De Breteuil, he declared “that he was the victim of a cruel 
intrigue, the proofs of which were not in his possession.” By degrees 
the light broke in upon the intrigue. Oliva, seized in Holland, confessed 
frankly the part she had played in the grove-scene. Villette, captured 
near Geneva, made corroborative disclosures, and confessed himself the 
author of the false signature, Marie Antoinette de France. 

The Cardinal doubtless deserved the Bastille, but he ought not to 
have been sent there. His arrest, resolved on in a fit of anger legiti- 
mate enough, was a blunder. By this step the court became uncon- 
sciously engaged in a struggle, the result of which could only be fatal 
to it. It had seen in the Cardinal a miserable needy man, who con- 
cocted the fraud of the diamonds to pay his debts. It forgot that he 
was the head of one of the greatest houses of France, a prince of the 
Church and the Empire. It never dreamt what subtle power lay in 
genuine esprit de corps. When it was bruited in Paris that the Cardinal 
had been arrested, and that it was about a necklace purchased in the 
name of the Queen, only one cry arose in the salons of the noblesse: 
“ Comment, pour un pareil chiffon, avait-on pu arréter le Grand-Aumé- 
nier de France, en habits pontificaux, aux yeux de toute la cour? 
Comment, avait-on osé le mettre 4 la Bastille? Allait-on faire revivre, 
et contre les premiers de l’état, ce régime de lettres de cachet qui avait 
déshonoré le régne de Louis XV?” Moreover, such was the temper of 
the times, that the people refused to believe that the Queen was not 
fully conversant with the whole affair. Oliva was to them a mere myth; 
the signature forged by Rétaux de Villette they were convinced was a 
genuine signature, and they looked upon Madame de Lamotte as an 
instrument in the hands of the Awtrichienne. No one now dares to echo 
these absurd and odious accusations. No sensible man can for a moment 
think that the Queen would procure clandestinely a bijou which the 
King had offered her; that if she had a desire to possess it, she would 
not have worn it; that she would have chosen, to make the bargain, a 
man whom she regarded as her enemy, and to whom since his return 
from Vienna she had not spoken a word; that she would have written 
those letters which Villette declared he had fabricated; that she would 
have induced Oliva to play that scene in the bosquet to avenge herself 
upon the prince; that she would have broken up the necklace and 
charged the Lamottes to sell the pieces; and lastly, no one can 
believe that, unable to pay the price, and yielding to the pressure of 
the minister of police, who had discovered the intrigue and threatened 
to inform the King of it, she should be infamous enough to abandon, 
and imprudent enough to allow to be dragged before the tribunals, at 
the risk of being overwhelmed by their revelations, those who were 
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only her tools and accomplices. The evidence of history supports the 
hypothesis of common sense. 

The court, however, made another blunder, and that was to bring 
the affair before the parliament. When a sovereign has absolute 
power, it is doubtless best used in stifling such scandals; but like every 
one else at this period—tlike the clergy, like the nobility, like the magis- 
tracy—royalty itself had lost the spirit of its position. Louis XVI. gave 
the Cardinal the option of throwing himself on his clemency, or of being 
dragged before the parliament, accused of fraud. The Cardinal had no 
choice; to throw himself upon the clemency of the King was to avow 
himself guilty of an ignominious offence, and to sign his dishonour. 
He hesitated, however, a moment, in face of the risks and the dangers 
of a criminal trial; then he wrote to the King, “that he preferred the 
parliament as the surest way of unmasking the intrigue of which he 
was the victim, and to place in the clearest light his innocence and 
good faith.” Thus by a false spirit of equity, by the influence of new 
ideas, which were making themselves felt every where, by the desire of 
rendering homage to the forms of ordinary justice, perhaps also by the 
desire of humiliating the Cardinal, the court placed itself and the Queen 
in such a position, that they were tried by the parliament: it was to 
take an enemy for your judge; for at this period the parliament and 
the court were in angry opposition. The public also took part with 
the Cardinal. Those even who had laughed first at his disgrace ended 
by complaining that he was the victim of the Queen’s vengeance. The 
emissaries of the houses of Rohan and Condé, skilfully making use of 
the secret press, interested the bourgeoisie and even the populace in the 
prince; the women wore red and yellow ribbons, which colours they 
named cardinal sur la paille. He was said to be ill in the Bastille; 
the public expressed their indignation at the tardiness of a trial which 
placed his life in danger. They regarded as an unjust abuse of autho- 
rity this delay of a verdict, which must, no one doubted, proclaim the 
innocence of the prince, and restore him to liberty. 

Eight months elapsed before De Rohan was brought to trial. The 
parliament devoted eight entire days to the hearing of the report; 
and on the 30th of May the proceedings commenced. At five in the 
morning all the members of the family of Rohan, and of the house of 
Lorraine, men and women, clad in deep mourning, ranged themselves 
along the passage which the members had to traverse. At eight o’clock, 


‘the court having assembled, the counsellors of the King placed their 


resolutions on the bureau. They were about to be read, when Robert 
de Saint Vincent rose “to denounce,” he said, “ an unheard-of violation 
of the laws, committed under the eyes of the court, and in the very 
sanctuary of justice; an accused, who ought to be protected by the 
laws which he comes to invoke, is here, however, surrounded, and 
moreover, by a military guard;—that accused is Mons. le Cardinal de 
Rohan.” And as if the acquittal of the Cardinal was certain, “ What 
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will become of him, hedged in as he is by a military force, when you 
have struck from him his chains? He will not be able to withdraw 
himself from it; and for the first time the decision of the court will be 
without effect, and its decrees remain unexecuted. I demand, there- 
fore, that before proceeding further, the chamber deliberate upon what 
alarms me in respect to itself; and that it pronounce upon the means 
employed against Mons. le Cardinal.” 

The president replied to the murmurs of a part of the assembly, 
that he had his orders on this subject, and that they must listen to 
the decisions of the procureur-general. These were with respect to the 
Cardinal, that “he should be forbidden to approach any place where 
there was a royal mansion, and all other places which the King and 
Queen might make their residence, until it should please the King to 
decree otherwise; that for a time, to be fixed by the court, he should 
be deprived of the state and dignity of grand almoner of France, with 
which it had pleased the King to honour him; that he should be con- 
demned in such sum as the court should think fit; and that he should 
be kept in prison until he had obeyed and satisfied these decrees.” 
The accused were then examined, placed first in the dock. Rétaux de 
Villette admitted, weeping, that he had forged the signature of Marz 
Antoinette de France; and without attempting a useless defence, con- 
fined himself to invoking the pity of his judges. After him appeared 
Madame de Lamotte. At this solemn moment she had lost nothing of 
her habitual effrontery. Before entering the hall she had said to one of 
the officers, that “she was going to confront a knave;” she advanced with 
head erect and a smile on her lips, and covered with a profusion of 
jewelry. However, when the official placed her in the middle of the 
court, and pointed to the dock, she lost heart for a moment; but she 
immediately recovered herself, sat down, and in less than a couple of 
minutes arranged herself so comfortably, that she seemed to be in her 
own room, and reclining in the softest of easy-chairs. Being asked by 
the clerk whether she did not know the Abbé Sabatier to be favourable 
to her, she exclaimed, “ Here is‘an insidious question; I expected you 
would put it; and here is my answer.” She replied to other interroga- 
tories with the same assurance, and spoke for a long time with great 
fluency and an ease and firmness, which, though it could not move or 
excite the court, astonished it. She persisted in maintaining her inno- 
cence, and denounced the Cardinal as the author of her misery. She 
asserted that there was no false conspiracy, no intrigue; but that all 
that she had stated of the transactions between the jewellers and the 
Cardinal was true; and that it was only in order to shield himself 
that the Cardinal denied every thing. When she left the court, the 
president sent to the Cardinal to say “that the seat was vacant, and 
that he might present himself before the court.” The Cardinal ap- 
peared in a violet robe, and decorated with his orders. His emotion 
was visible; he was extremely pale, and his knees trembled beneath 
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him. Five or six voices exclaimed that the Cardinal appeared ill, and 
the president invited him to sit down. Skilfully questioned by some 
members devoted to his cause, he took courage, and spoke for half an 
hour with considerable force, protesting against the trial, and declaring 
moreover, “that he had been completely blinded by an intense desire 
to regain the good graces of the Queen.” Having finished his speech, 
he bowed to the members, who all bowed to him in return. Mdlle. 
d’Oliva next followed, but so affected with grief, that she could not an- 
swer a word; this touching scene so moved every one, that only questions 
of form were put to her. There now remained to examine only Cagli- 
ostro, who acted before the judges as he had before the public. He 
wore a green dress embroidered with gold, and his hair, braided from 
the top of his head, fell in little plaits over his shoulders. ‘ Who are 
you? whence do you come?” was asked of him. ‘“ Noble traveller,” he 
replied. At these words every one began to titter; and Cagliostro, 
seeing their good-humour, went on with his defence, speaking Italian, 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic; he poured out this jargon with the accent of 
a Neapolitan prophet, and left the court delighted to have made his 
judges laugh. After a long and stormy discussion the court made 
its decision. By a majority of three votes the Cardinal, as well as Cagli- 
ostro, were acquitted of the charges brought against them. Mdlle. 
d@’Oliva was outlawed; Villette banished for ever from the kingdom; 
Mons. de Lamotte was condemned to the galleys for life; and Mdlle. 
de Lamotte to be whipped, and branded with a hot iron with the letter 
V on the two shoulders; this done, she was to be conducted to the 
prison of la Salpétriére, to be confined there for life. 

When it was known that Mons. de Rohan had been acquitted, the 
people became delirious with excitement and enthusiasm. The members 
as they left the chamber were received with acclamations and clapping 
of hands. At the palace, at the Bastille, at the Hotel de Strasbourg, 
nothing was heard but cries of “Vive le parlement! Vive Mons. le Car- 
dinal!” No sooner had the prince returned to his hétel, than the Dames 
de la Halle went to compliment him; and presented him with a bouquet; 
the crowd several times obliged him to show himself on the balcony with 
Cagliostro; and Paris went so far even as to talk of a general illumina- 
tion. On the other hand, the court was struck with consternation at 
the result of the trial; the Queen especially feeling herself grievously 
insulted and cruelly wronged by the verdict. In this unbridled joy of 
the people, in this triumph decreed to an ecclesiastical debauchee, to 
the ridiculous hero of the scene in the Bosquet de Vénus, to the bosom- 
friend of a vulgar and infidel charlatan, what bitter derision of, and 
what depth of hate against, the court, against the Queen, and against 
the ministers! Well has it been said that the trial of the necklace was 
the prologue to the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


IN COONEY’S FIRST-FLOOR, 


Mrs. Gaunt stared hard at Mr. Jennings for some moments without 
uttering a word. The burly lodger was scared and trembling, and for 
a few minutes seemed scarcely to know where he was. Mrs. Gaunt 
kept her sharp eyes fixed upon him with a cold stern gaze, her bushy 
iron-gray eyebrows contracted, and her hands crossed upon her lap. 
She sat bolt upright on the rickety chair, and looked as solemn and 
inscrutable as the sphynx. Jennings was shaking in evident alarm, 
and seemed to be meditating a retreat, for he occasionally threw an 
anxious glance at the half-open door. Presently the visitor strode up 
to it and closed it, turning the key in the lock, and then returned to 
her seat and her former position. The lodger watched her; but seemed 
powerless to move. At length he gave a big sigh, which seemed to 
come from the deepest recesses of his overcharged bosom, and drawing 
his hand across his eyes, as if to collect himself, grunted something 
which was almost inaudible, but sounded very like a malediction. Per- 
haps a more unpleasant-looking couple than the pair who were sitting 
at that moment in Cooney’s first-floor had seldom been seen in the 
“furnished apartments” of the marine-store dealer. Over the coarse 
repulsive features of the man there had gradually spread a deep angry 
flush, that made his face look very fearful; and there was a bulldog 
determination about his mouth that would have even awed Tom Spottle, 


' —a look that Jennings’s recent acquaintances had never seen, but that 


Mrs. Gaunt was familiar with and didn’t mind. She too had assumed 
a more defiant appearance; and nursing one leg and folding her arms 
like a man, sat back and peered beneath her heavy brows at her com- 
panion with just the faintest indication ofa smile upon her lip. It 
was a question for some time which should speak first. The house- 
keeper eventually broke the silence, and said in a cold harsh grating 
half-whisper, “So, Michael, I have found out your hiding-place, you 
see.” 

The man started as he heard the familiar tones of his visitor’s voice, 
and cleared his throat before he answered her. 

“ Who’s hiding ?” 

Mrs. Gaunt gave a short scornful laugh. “ You can’t keep a secret 
from me, Michael; and never could. Your term’s not up, and you're 
not the kind of man to get a ticket-of-leave. Catch you cringing and 
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throwing up your eyes and talking piously to the chaplain, and doing 
the civil by the authorities. More like to get up disturbances and fly 
at your warder, or whatever he’s called; and get your term lengthened. 
You’re like those savage brutes that get all the fiercer with being 
chained up. Prison-discipline and poor living wouldn’t soften you, 
Michael.” 

The man looked more repulsive than ever as an evil grin broke over 
his face, and he put his hand to his mouth and whispered hoarsely : 

“You're right, Jane Lyon; I’m no ticket-of-leaver. I waited for 
years afore I got my chance; but I got it at last; ha! ha! I got it 
at last, and I gave the whole lot of ’em the slip. Two of us concocted 
it together ; but my mate he broke his neck, he did, a-trying to follow 
me, and I got clean away.” 

The fellow chuckled to himself at the recollection of his companion’s 
failure; and the bad cough, taking him rather suddenly and severely in 
the midst of his laughter, left him panting and out of breath, with his 
hand pressed to his fastly-beating heart, and the tears pouring from his 
eyes. As he looked up, temporarily exhausted, the eye of his companion 
seemed to sparkle with a look of triumph,—seemed to taunt him with 
her superior strength, with her secure position compared to his, the 
poor skulking varlet, with his fearful cough, that seemed to rend his 
brawny chest, and leave him prostrate. 

“ What do you want here ?” he suddenly exclaimed, jerking up his 
bull head fiercely. 

“It’s not so strange a woman should wish to see her husband after 
80 long a separation, Michael.” 

“See her husband !” laughed the lodger ; “a pleasant visit, ain’t it ? 
A pleasant place to come to, eh? and nice agreeable recollections we’ve 
got to talk over, eh ? eh, woman, eh?” and he half rose with a fierce 
scowl and his fist clenched. 

“Pho, Michael Lyon! you don’t cow me with your big words. Sit 
down and don’t be a fool, unless you wish to nurse that cough of yours 
between four stone walls. You’ve good cause to recollect that I can 
give back as good as I get. I’ve done it before, and I'll do it now, if 
I’m put to it.” 

Mrs. Gaunt brought down her strong fist upon the rickety table as 
she said this, and the physic-bottles rattled again. 

“You got me lagged, Jane Lyon, like a wild cat, as you always 
was,” said the man fiercely, but in a low voice. It was very evident 
that he feared his wife, for he had shrunk and looked behind him with 
a shudder as she threatened him. 

“T gave you up to justice because you were a brute, and I went in 
fear of my life of you; not for what you actually did. The crime that 
convicted you was your own affair. I could have stood your treatment 
of me; but when you raised your heavy fist and struck down your child, 
—your handsome child, that was the only thing I cared a bit about, 
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_ the only creature I had a tender thought for, or an atom of love,— 


when you struck her down in cold blood, and marked her for life, I 
made up my mind you should pay for it,—pay for it in bitter hard 
work, which you always hated in your idle heart, in chained limbs and 
scanty food; and you dave paid for it, with broken health and strength, 
and fear and trembling lest they should come and drag you back,— 
drag you back from your drink and the idle loafing life you love, 
Michael Lyon.” 

The woman had pushed back her bonnet while she had said, and 
some of her grizzled hair came tumbling about her neck, and she 
rocked herself backwards and forwards as she spoke with a wild ra- 
pidity of utterance, and a voice thick with rage at the recollection of 
the past. 

“Marked her for life!” exclaimed the lodger. “Much harm it did 
her! Ain’t she married to a live lord; ain’t she a member of the aris- 
tocracy, a-moving about in the drawing-rooms of the great folks, every 
body talking of her beauty and envying her? Don’t she dress in silks 
and satins, and gold and jew’lery, and have powdered-headed servants 
standing behind her chair, handing of her dainties on gold and silver 
dishes? don’t she ride about the street in a great splashing carriage 
with a coronet on it, with blood-horses and glittering harness? Don’t 
tell me; I know all about it, woman; and here’s her father a hiding 
and skulking in a miserable garret as one of her kitchen wenches 
wouldn’t let a parent live in; here’s her father, her own flesh and 
blood, not allowed enough to keep body and soul together,—dying, 
mayhap, in a den like this,—all because he was led into crime, and had 
bad associates, and ill-luck, whilst his child’s a-flaunting it with dukes 
and marquises within a stone’s-throw of him.”. 

The lodger’s voice had become broken, and his eyes had filled with 
tears long before the finish of his speech. Now he leant his head upon 
his arm and sobbed and groaned, whilst his big frame shook with 
hysterical emotion. 

Mrs. Gaunt’s heart was not touched at the sight of her broken- 
down husband, and she sat patiently enough until he came to himself 
again. 

“You seem to know a good deal about your daughter,” she said, 
when the fellow’s fit was over, and he was wiping his eyes with a coarse 
red handkerchief. 

“Know it! Who could help knowing it? Ain’t the fashionable 
papers full of her? don’t every one talk of her grand doings ?” 

“A deal of fashionable gossip goes on about this neighbourhood, I 
should think,” sneered the housekeeper. 

“Well, that may be, or it mayn’t, for the matter of that,” replied 
Lyon, with a sulky shake of the head. “ Anyways, I know what I 
know; and a clever woman you always was, Jane Lyon, and no mis- 
take neither.” 
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The muscles about the housekeeper’s mouth relaxed slightly. She 
was vain of her own tact, and the compliment pleased her.. % 

“How did you do it, eh?” asked the convict in a whisper, with a : 
smile and a general lighting up of his repulsive face, as he edged the 
chair nearer to his wife, in pleased expectancy of the coming revelation. 

“T did nothing. Lord Glenburn fell in love with the beautiful face 
you did your best to destroy. The proud nobleman bent his knee to 
her, and she accepted him by my advice.” 

“By your advice, eh? ha, ha! good, good, Jane Lyon! A clever 
woman always, always!” How the burly fellow chuckled, to be sure, 
over the mental picture of the great nobleman suing for the hand of the 
convict’s daughter! 

“T always said I’d live to see her a grand lady,” continued the 
housekeeper; “ and I have.” 

“Ah, and a rich lady too, I warrant,” said Lyon, with an eager 
glance. 

“Well enough, well enough,” was the reply. 

“Then I'll go and see her, I'll go and see her,” said the man, 
rising with a wild look, and buttoning his coat. 

“T would,” calmly observed the housekeeper. “It will give Mr. 
Ledbitter much pleasure to see you at his master’s house.” 

The fellow sank on to his seat in a second. The magic name of 
the valet had acted like a charm, and there was not an atom of the 
bully now visible in the craven countenance of the escaped felon. 

“ A nice man Ledbitter, eh?” said the housekeeper, rocking her chair 
back, and looking at her husband with half-closed eyes he dared not 
meet; “a re-markably nice pleasant person.” 

The convict looked round the room to make sure the ubiquitous 
valet wasn’t present, and grinding his heel upon the floor muttered an 
angry curse, coupling it with his patron’s name. 

“ How did he come to find you out?” asked the visitor. 

“Mere chance. I wasn’t myself when he came across me at a 
public-house close by where he lived. I was half muddled when I heard 
some one speak of a lady just for all the world like my daughter, with 
a three-cornered scar on her left cheek and all. I lost my senses and 
talked at random, and Ledbitter—leastways he calls himself Johnson 
when he comes here—he stuck to me, and give me money, took me a 
lodging, and got me a doctor, and came and see me when I had the 
. fever, and let out every thing. He’s never threatened me straightfor- 
ward; but he’s dropped hints as have well nigh drove me mad; told 
me in a roundabout way as a word from him would send me to the 
hulks for life; and smiled at me when he said as he’d never split, so 
long as I acted square, and held my tongue and kep’ quiet. Smiled 
he has when he’s said this, mind you; smiled like some grinning beast 
as one dreams about. Ugh! his very name sets me a-shivering, like as 
if I was palsied.” 
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He shook himself violently as he said this, as if he were trying to 
throw off the oppressive influence of the man he dreaded so. Mrs. 
Gaunt—for such we will continue to call her—was evidently pleased 
to find her husband in this frame of mind, and she nodded her head 
gravely, and drew her hand over her cruel mouth, and was plainly 
gratified at what she had heard. 

“Yes, Michael Lyon, there’s no doubt but he could send you to the 
hulks for life; not the least;” and Mrs. Gaunt seemed quite to relish the 
misery and dread her remarks caused her husband. 

“ But he won’t, mind you!” suddenly exclaimed the convict, after a 
pause; “he won’t! He'll act square and honest, he says; and when 
he’s done with me, he’ll see me safe away to foreign parts with plenty to 
live on,—plenty; that’s the bargain, mind.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t stick to his bargain; suppose he gets into a 
scrape himself; for you don’t know what his object is in thus keeping 
you here under histhumb. Perhaps he’s playing some dangerous under- 
hand game himself, and is only using you as a tool; and suppose he 
leaves you to your fate if things go wrong. Suppose he’s lured you on 
only to let you down, after all, eh? Suppose he left you to your fate at 
last, clever Michael Lyon?” 

The woman leaned her elbows on the table as she said this, and 
peered closely into her husband’s pale face. 

“Suppose he did that, woman! If he did,” muttered the man 
through his clenched teeth, “ weak as I am, I’d hold on to his throat 
like a dog until he dropped dead at my feet.” 

The housekeeper was not in the habit of flinching, but she shrank 
back a little scared at the convict’s expression as he breathed this threat. 
There was a strange expression in his eye that impressed her more than 
his fierce looks, which, indeed, she cared little about. She placed her 
hand over her face, and was silent for some seconds. 

“That man’s a mystery,” she said presently; “a mystery. There’s 
more in the whole business than meets the eye,” she continued musingly 
to herself. ‘ Perhaps he has some claim on Glenburn, and means to 
make a market of his silence some day. My lord may fall out with his 
wife ten times a-day: but when it comes to a question of pride; when 
the secret of his wife’s low birth is known; when he finds she is the 
daughter of a—no, no; it won’t bear thinking of.” 

The housekeeper rose and paced up and down the room, regardless 
of her husband, who sat watching her with a dogged frown, but with a 
curious look upon his face; for he was beginning now to wonder how 
his wife had found him out; and mingled with his anxiety to learn this 
was the uncomfortable reflection that his hiding-place was not as secure 
as he had fondly imagined, and that other and less welcome visitors 
even than his wife might drop in upon him unannounced some after- 
noon. What guarantee had he that Ledbitter would stick to his word? 
If the valet chose to throw him over, what could he do but submit? As 
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the possibility of such behaviour rose to his mind, he felt the perspira- 
tion start in big beads to his forehead; and he began to wonder how it 
was he had stayed so long in so uncomfortable a position. But where 
could he have gone, where could he go now? for his wife’s remarks had 
sadly shaken his belief in the good faith of the disinterested Ledbitter. 
He could not move; and if his wife were to assist him (which he 
strongly doubted), the man who had considered him so valuable a link 
in the chain being forged for somebody would not let him slip away 
if it could be helped; and though he knew his wife to be a clever woman, 
she was nothing compared to Ledbitter. They lived in the same house, 
and Lyon felt certain the valet would worm the convict’s whereabouts 
out of his master’s mother-in-law in no time. His master’s mother-in- 
law! It was the first time the fact had struck him that he was father-in- 
law to a peer. 

** Does he come here often?” asked the housekeeper. 

“Oh, he comes often enough, for that matter,” was the reply. 

“ Late?” 

“ Generally of an evening.” 

* Always alone?” 

“Yes; once or twice at first he broughé a doctor with him.” 

“ Humph!” and Mrs. Gaunt became absorbed in her own reflections. 

It was a lucky thing for the housekeeper that her husband’s term 
of penal servitude had not expired, and that he was in mortal fear of 
reincarceration, else she would scarcely have sat within reach of his 
revengeful grasp as safely as she did that evening. But the fellow who 
would most certainly have wreaked his vengeance on the woman who 
had betrayed him, had he been free, though he had known the almost 
certain result of the deed, was overawed by the unfinished term of 
imprisonment which hung over him, and it seemed to damp the deadly 
determination which had burnt in his fierce breast through the long 
hours of his confinement; the determination to visit a fearful vengeance 
on his wife so soon as he was again free. He hated her bitterly in his 
heart ; but it was a craven heart; and it beat doubly quick when he 
thought of the single hair which held the weapon that hung above him. 
Besides, in his clumsy dunderheaded way, he stumbled upon the re- 
flection that in his present helpless state, his wife might be something 
more tangible to depend upon than his patron Ledbitter. She came like 
a second string to his bow, as it were; and he remembered how, once 
on a time, she had shown a kind of rough liking for him. It was some- 
thing like the affection of a polar-bear, perhaps; but when he had first 
married her, she wasn’t quite the stern repellent creature she looked 
now. He remembered her when she was a buxom person in her way; 
always unbending and bushy-eyebrowed, but not a bad-looking woman, 
although a strapper. He fancied, notwithstanding all that had hap- 
pened, that there might be somewhere in the corner of her heart a 
lingering spark of the old liking for him, which pity for his present 
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broken-down condition and past ill-fortune might set once more a-glow. 
He looked at her out of the corner of his eye as these thoughts sug- 
gested themselves ; but he only saw the back of her big hand, for her 
face was partially hidden in it; and as the hand was a larger one than 
falls to the lot of most ladies, a very considerable quantity of Mrs. 
Gaunt’s countenance was hidden in consequence. It was strange; he 
had longed for the day when he should meet his wife, should have her 
in his power—a power he had meant to use, too, please good fortune 
should give him the opportunity. In the long sleepless hours of the 
night, during the monotonous toilsome days, alone or amongst his 
crime-stained brother workmen, he had cherished this one hope. Yet 
here he was with the woman beside him, close to his hand, and he felt 
more afraid of her than he had when he heard her telling the police 
where he lay, trembling and skulking, with a white face, and no 
nerve to use the knife he held clutched in his clammy grasp. He 
had yearned for this hour; but nature had stamped him coward at 
his birth, and the brawny villain sat beside his wife with a palpita- 
tion of the heart, and trembling legs that wouldn’t have carried him 
a dozen yards. 

Meanwhile, what strange wild thoughts were chasing each other 
through the busy brain of the bold unscrupulous woman who sat close 
by him! What a whirl of doubt, and dread, and plotting, and con- 
fusion worse confounded—what a chaos was there behind the broad 
forehead of Mrs.Gaunt! But through all the medley mass her mental 
eye was firmly fixed on one object. She never lost sight of it for a 
second, Ledbitter’s destruction—that must be compassed at all risks. 
Whilst he lived to work out his mysterious plan of vengeance, or what- 
ever it might be, there would be no peace for Mrs. Gaunt; no certainty 
in the proud position she had won for her daughter; nothing but a 
hideous threatening black cloud, which might burst at any time, and 
blast the prospects of the handsome girl, who was the only thing the 
housekeeper had one touch of affection for, and whom she loved with 
‘the love some wild creature feels for its young, and who will battle to 
its last breath in defence of its offspring. She was a rash headstrong 
woman, as we have before said, and she felt herself no match for Led- 
bitter in cunning. He had long ago beaten her at that. He knew 
every thing,—her name, her relationship to his mistress, her husband’s 
past crime and present condition. The selfish admiration which Glen- 
burn had imagined to be love, and which had been a nearer approach 
to that sublime passion than any previous sentiment which had warmed 
the breast of the nobleman, had somehow flickered away into a feeble 
remnant of the former flame, and the fretful peer seemed ill at ease 
with his handsome wife; and the shortsighted girl wouldn’t play her 
cards dextrously, but seemed to take a silly pleasure in thwarting her 
techy partner. There was much of the mother’s obstinacy in Lady 
Glenburn ; and some of the bull-necked stupidity of the father too was 
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evident in the escaped convict’s daughter, who drove her carriage, and 
ordered those about her, who would have turned from her in utter scorn 
had they known her antecedents. Mrs. Gaunt’s blood seemed to freeze 
within her veins as she thought of this. She could have wept and 
screamed in very rage as she remembered how helpless she was, how 
utterly she was at the mercy of her arch-enemy. She felt like a fierce 
and vicious horse that, with its strong knee strapped up, lies panting 
but powerless at the feet of its smiling conqueror. Oh, how she yearned 
for a glimpse of some means to silence the hateful Ledbitter for ever! 
She could think of nothing. There all the while sat her heavy-jowled 
husband, saying not a word, but staring blankly at the wall with his 
large dull eyes; and he the cause of all the mischief, the poor fool who 
entertained a dim notion that his wife was thinking tenderly of days 
gone by, touched by the sight of his hollow cheeks and the sound of the 
cough that shook him so. Presently she spoke, spoke in an undertone, 
and without looking at her husband; spoke half-musingly, scarcely lis- 
tening it seemed to the other’s replies. 

A low lot live about here, I suppose ?” 

“Well, yes; they ain’t the most respectable class, as a rule.” 

“ Wouldn’t think much of murder, for instance.” 

The man looked up sharply, but his wife’s eyes were fixed on space, 
and her arms were folded. 

“ Mayhap not, if the swag was certain, and no partickler risk.” 

“'That’s a pleasant-looking court you look into. Nice honest folks 
live there, I should say.” 

“ As honest as their neighbours, for the matter of that. The police 
don’t trouble that court much, though. They go down two together 
when they do go.” 

** Ah, desperate characters, eh?” 

“ Apt to fight when the drink’s in ’em, like a many more.” 

“You were a desperate one, once on a time, Michael Lyon.” The 
woman turned and faced her husband. 

“T’m much the same as ever I was,” replied the lodger with a short 
laugh, for he felt uncomfortable at the turn his visitor’s remarks had 
taken. He couldn’t bear that continual reference to the past. 

“ Much the same as ever, eh?” said the housekeeper, drawing her 
head back to take a comprehensive scrutiny of her husband’s figure, 
and looking at him critically with her eyes half closed. “No, not 
quite that, I think, Michael Lyon. You’ve lost your bold look; you 
may frown, but the old look’s gone, gone; you’ve got a stoop too, 
though yow’re straightening yourself for the moment,—a decided stoop. 
You look worn and ill; and your hands are white and delicate com- 
pared to what they were. That cough troubles you dreadfully too, 
—leaves you weak, I daresay. No, you’re not much the same as ever, 
by any manner of means, Michael Lyon,—by a-ny man-ner of means.” 
And she shook her head slowly as she dwelt upon the last words. 
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Perhaps the housekeeper had selected her expressions with a view 
to irritating her husband; if so, she had succeeded; for her slow 
manner of speaking and the subject-matter alike galled him; a 
fierce grin broke over his face, and he drummed with his fingers on 
the table in evident vexation; for your burly invalid hates to be told 
that his illness has permanently damaged his iron frame. Lyon was 
aware he had no brains, but he had always felt proud of his muscles. 
Mrs. Gaunt knew his weak point, and she fired away at the heel of 
the burly Achilles remorselessly. 

“Let me see, you must be a good age too now. You're some years. 
older than I am, and I’m no chicken.” 

“ Never mind how old I am. I’m a bit down now, for I’ve had an 
illness that would have settled many a strong man; but wait a bit, wait 
a bit; I’m a match for most of ’em now; they’d better bring a posse 
when they want to lay a hand on me, for I’d mark a few afore I gave 
in, down as I am.” He looked round with a savage and defiant laugh, 
and half rose from his seat. The cough took him however, and he had 
to give-in to it. It was a most annoying cough that, and came upon 
him at the most awkward times. He wrestled and fought with it, but 
it generally got the better of him. 

“That's on the lungs, Michael Lyon,” said the visitor quietly, as 
her husband sat with his hand at Itis side trying to recover his breath. 
Tn an instant down went his hand, whilst he shook his other fist angrily 
at her. 

“ What's the odds, if it is? Keep your opinions to yourself. It’s 
little you’d do towards relieving it, if it was killing me by inches. 
What do you want here at all, I should like to know? You’ve done 
me enough mischief to satisfy the most malicious, I should think; you 
might let me alone now.” 

The fellow looked round with an expression almost piteous, and his 
voice was broken. 

“T’ve come here to make you an offer, Michael Lyon; to propose 
terms. I’ve no wish to hand you back to your friends; and if you do 
what I want you, you may nurse that cough in a warm climate with 
a competency.” 

The convict{began to stare at his wife with a more intelligent and 
less ferocious look than his face had hitherto worn throughout the 
interview. He could not even now refrain though from looking be- 
hind, to see that Ledbitter wasn’t lurking at the back of his chair. 
Mrs. Gaunt edged her chair nearer to her husband, and clutched his 
arm. 

“ He’s got you hard and fast, Michael Lyon, this smug-faced fellow 
with a hollow smile and a soft voice; he’s got me hard and fast as 
well, and our child—all of us! He’s burrowing beneath the earth, and 
laying his plans as a sapper lays his powder under the enemy’s works; 
and some day, when it’s the proper moment, the grand blow-up will 
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come. It will be too late for us to act then. The world will know 
who we are. Lady Glenburn will be spoken of as the adventuress, the 
daughter of her housekeeper and a convicted felon.” 

Cooney’s lodger turned white with rage, and his wife felt his arm 
shake with passion beneath her firm grasp. 

“Tf he raised a finger to hurt that girl, I’d tear him limb from 
limb!” he hissed through his closed teeth. 

“ Does he look like a man who would ever have a fit?” said the 
housekeeper in a colloquial tone, letting go the arm of her husband. 
He stared at her, for these sudden transitions were confusing, and he 
began to suspect that his wife’s mind was affected. 

“Don’t you think that his short neck and full habit of body are a 
little suggestive of apoplexy?” she asked this with a less flippant air, 
and her husband was more puzzled than ever. 

“ Mayhap it is; I never thought about it. I’m thick-necked and 
heavy-built myself; but I’ve never had nothing of the sort.” 

“ No,” continued Mrs. Gaunt, with her eye fixed on the ceiling; “ but 
people of that kind do have fits, and generally at very awkward times, 
and without previous warning.” She turned her gaze quickly from 
the ceiling to her husband’s countenance; and as she did s0, his face 
lighted up with a sudden flush, and he was about to blurt forth an 
eager avowal that he read her meaning, when she stopped him by 
a gesture with her big hand, and he sat and stared at her with a kind 
of awe. 

The talk from this time until the woman’s departure was low and 
earnest, the housekeeper speaking rapidly in an undertone, and the man 
occasionally chiming-in with a hoarse whisper. Presently she rose and 
left quietly, and without shaking her husband’s hand; but placing her 
finger on his arm with a cautioning gesture, which he evidently under- 
stood. She passed out into the street with a grim “ good-night” to 
Cooney, who grunted, as was his custom. When the marine-store dealer 
peeped into the lodger’s room an hour later, he found him with his head 
resting on his hand, wrapped in thought. Little Tom Spottle looking 
round later still, found him in the same position, thinking—think- 
ing of the best and safest way to do a certain dark and dreadful 
thing. ; 


Cuaprer XXIII. 
THE DINNER AT RICHMOND, 


THERE are few better things in life than a dinner at Richmond, 
Greenwich, or Blackwall, provided of course that the party be well 
selected, and the day fine. A dull day will destroy the charms of 
either place. The “finest view in Europe,” as the Russian Emperor 
termed it, looks murky and miserable through a driving rain, and the 
Isle of Dogs is not the most picturesque prospect in itself; whilst 
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Blackwall is—well, it’s noé a lively place, let people say what they- 
will; and after a good dinner there, people have been known to say 
very startling things. But in the light of a summer’s day we subscribe 
most willingly to the somewhat autocratical dictum of the imperial 
critic; we also smile blandly upon the canine island opposite the Ship, 
and are ready to go any lengths in praise of that celebrated river-side 
suburb, whose wall is black and whose bait is white, and the titles of 
whose hotels remind one of many pleasant hours. The meteorological 
Mrs. Glasse has laid it down as the first principle of “outing” in 
England, that you must “first catch your sunshine.” The rays of the 
cheering luminary are indispensable to any thing like a/-fresco pleasur- 
ing in our variable clime. It warms and cheers and brightens, and is 
altogether half the battle. Most decidedly, to carry out the recipe of 
the respected lady we have alluded to, when we dine at Richmond, at 
Greenwich, or at Blackwall, the day as well as the dinner should be 
“served hot.” In the first place, people are better-tempered in warm 
weather. When it is agreeably mild, they partake of the geniality of 
the atmosphere; and when the heat becomes oppressive, they are too 
languid to say ill-natured things, or take up unpleasant remarks sharply. 
The jolly round sun is a constant reproach to the fretful, and presides 
in the sky like a genial host smiling down a welcome upon the world. 
The very beggar beneath the hedge makes a banquet of his bread and 
cheese with an approach to something like enjoyment, when the clear 
blue ceiling of a summer sky meets his wearied gaze as he shades his 
eyes with his brown hand to take a long look at the singing, soaring 
group of skylarks carolling away in a tiny crowd,—little specks of song 
on the rich blue roof above him. In the foulest lanes and back slums 
of the black metropolis, where the sun’s rays show up the dirt and 
squalor cruelly, they also season the poor scant meal with a dash of 
cheerfulness unknown in the nipping chilly days of dismal winter. Old 
snuffy querulous clerks, who devour their dull solitary dinners at the 
nearest cookshop—lonely in the midst of so many, isolated in a crowd 
of chattering, knife-and-fork-rattling, beer-imbibing, lip-smacking bre- 
thren—prop their penny paper against the cruet-stand, and eye their 
plate of steaming stuff with a pleasant pucker of their shrivelled lips, 
as a gleam of the glorious sun comes flashing in upon the tin cover of 
the potatoes and spreads a halo round the battered pewter. Besides, 
doesn’t the dinner keep hot longer in warm weather than in cold; and 
isn’t that alone an overwhelming argument for the summer? There 
are injudicious managers of big fish-dinners who place every thing on 
the table at once, and dazzle the eye of the diner by a sudden display of 
two-dozen different dishes. It is in vain to suggest the possibility of 
speedy ruination to at least half the things on the table; the water- 
souchet may become lukewarm, the turbot may turn tepid, the salmon 
settle into a semi-soddened mass of half-cold fish, and the only article 
decently hot may prove to be the devilled bait; but threats and argu- 
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- ments are alike unavailing, and the head-waiter leaves you to your fate 
and your fish with lofty and irritating indifference. In such a case, who 
can overvalue the advantage of a “broiler”? Eat a mutton-chop with 
the thermometer below zero, and tremble as, despite the hot plate and 
your own haste, you watch the rapidly-congealing fat of that succulent 
dainty so few can cook. There are persons who declare they cannot eat 
in hot weather. Poor creatures! There are others who prefer closed 
curtains and the lamps lighted, who like to shiver over their soup; and 
who, as they hear their champagne-glass rattling against their teeth, 
and wonder whether their nose is as blue as their opposite neighbour’s, 
are wilfully blind to the fact that the dinner is a dismal duty, and the 
company as cold as the enfrées. How different is a dinner in the summer, 
with the windows open and every one pleasant! Why the very “pop” of 
a champagne-cork has a different sound in summer. Moselle cup is not 
so bad a beverage in the hot months, and the light wines are luxuries 
when they sparkle in the sunlight; but poor stuff when the lamps are 
lighted, and the dark curtains and solemn dulness suggest port-wine and 
prosiness, when the dessert is all dry fruits, and a draught fit to cut one 
in pieces whistles round the nape of your neck every time John opens 
the door. In short, people dine in the summer; in winter they meet 
together and feed. 

It was specially one of these “dining” days when Horace started 
from Little Green Street, Soho, on his pleasant journey to Richmond. 
The sun shone, the sky was cloudless, and there was just enough air 
stirring to detract from the sultriness which would have been otherwise 
oppressive. The shabby little houses in the dull street where Horace 
dwelt seemed to him to look even shabbier than of yore; the children 
whom the sun had brought out like flies appeared grimier than ever; 
the little miserable shops looked mean and abject in the extreme, as he 
passed superciliously along the pavement, his gorgeous attire attracting 
general notice, and not a little comment ofa ribald nature, from the 
small fry in the street. To the neighbours Horace was a splendid 
mystery, and Mrs. Molloy rather increased than allayed the general 
anxiety touching his pursuits, income, and prospects, by hints of an in- 
definite nature, and much head-shaking and eye-blinking when his 
name was mentioned. For conceited, stuck-up, supercilious, and 
haughty as she was accustomed to designate Horace a dozen times 
a-day, the good simple creature was in her heart greatly proud of her 
lodger, and not a little afraid of him. He was altogether different 
from any one she had ever seen. As to comparing him with the young 
men who lodged opposite, or next door, it was ridiculous. The young 
man at Mrs. Pellett’s was polite to her when he met her, would ask 
after her children seriatim with solicitude, and promise to take Dolphus 
to the pantomime next Christmas; the young man at Mrs. Gooley’s was 
a Chesterfield in manners compared to Horace; whilst the pattern young 
man over at Sadgrove’s shop, who was a Sunday-school teacher, and 
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secretary to the Mechanics’ Institute, and was supposed to be going into 
a consumption with “overstudy,”—he was in “the littery way hisself, 
but was that ’umble that nobody would have guessed as he was more 
than other folks.” But they were all very different from her first-floor, 
and very inferior, she must confess, notwithstanding his grand airs and 
general hauteur. 

The young men round about Mrs. Molloy’s bit their nails a good 
deal, and were given to sitting at the window on Sundays in their 
shirt-sleeves, and to indulging in lengthened conversations from second- 
floors with friends in the street. The young men round about Mrs. 
Molloy’s kept birds, which they placed outside their windows,. and 
played the flute dismally on a summer evening, selecting such de- 
pressing ballads as “ Love not,” which is a slow and consequently easy 
composition for beginners, but which, repeated nightly for many weeks, 
becomes somewhat monotonous, and is apt to bring tears into the eyes 
of listeners in low circumstances. 

The young men round about Mrs. Molloy’s were in the habit of 
wearing their hair long, and, having pomatumed it to a distracting 
pitch of glossiness, would turn it under all round in a fashion now dis- 
carded, but which was very general in certain circles a few years back, 
and was undescribably “gentish” and annoying in its oleaginous ro- 
tundity. They were in the habit of dropping their aspirates very freely 
about Litile Green Street, and they were altogether of a different stamp 
from Horace. Even the master of the house, who was of democratic 
tendencies, and very strong upon the equality of man, over his Sunday 
paper, acknowledged the superiority of his first-floor lodger; and used 
to brag about the intimate relations he held with Horace at the meet- 
ings of the “ Dromedaries,” until the hearts of his companions were 
filled with envy; and the more satirical among the members made 
Molloy’s aristocratic acquaintance a subject of ridicule, and would ask 
him if that “article on Chaney in the Zimes” was his friend’s, and 
whether “it was true as Molloy and his littery swell-friend was assisting 
of Macaulay in his ’ist’ry, as was the general report.” That unpopular 
Dromedary would sneer at such “ underbred chaff,” and loftily turn the 
conversation into other channels, laying down the law upon home and 
foreign politics with the air of one who was behind the scenes, but 
whose honour forbade him telling too much. Amongst the tradespeople 
Horace was considered a highly solvent and responsible person; for, 
thanks to his regular salary and his methodical wife, his bills were dis- 
charged weekly to the farthing; not without a good deal of haggling 
on Priscilla’s part, of course. She liked to bargain and argue and beat- 
down across a counter. The least deficiency in the weight, a suspicious 
egg, a piece of bacon that was less “streaky” when cut into than it had 
seemed from a superficial observation on the shop-counter, a watery 
potato, a hard-roed herring when a soft one had been ordered, too much 
fat with the chops, too little with the steak; each of these discrepancies 
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formed at times a subject for mutual recrimination in the surrounding 
tradesmen’s establishments. But Priscilla invariably came off con- 
queror. She was freezingly civil, and never lost her temper; but there 
was a frigid air of formal determination about her that carried all 
before it, and, after a weak attempt at excuse or justification, the shop- 
man would yield miserably to the prim Priscilla, and metaphorically 
lay his entire stock at her feet. It was no wonder that with these 
folks the grand Horace, who, if he ever in passing condescended to 
purchase any thing, never inquired the price or looked at his change, 
should be considered a “real gentleman,” though they generally re- 
marked that a generous burst of this kind upon Horace’s part would 
be sure to be followed by a long course of more than ordinarily sharp 
practice on Priscilla’s. Even amongst the small children who perilled 
their lives daily about the pavement of Little Green Street, who ran 
under the wheels of the passing cabs, and stood waving their arms at 
the horse in the Parcel-Delivery Company’s cart until it seemed an 
impossibility that they should escape with a whole limb,—even these 
urchins paused in their play to stare at “the gentleman at Dolphus 
Molloy’s,” as he strode past them superciliously. Dolphus Molloy 
had told wondrous stories of the magnificence which reigned in the 
first-floor of his mother’s house; of the revelry which went on when 
Horace’s friends came, of the cigar-smoking, the singing, the wines 
generally fetched by Dolphus from the nearest public-house, and oc- 
casionally discovered by the visitors being smuggled-in in a paper under 
Dolphus’s pinafore), and the general air of affluence which surrounded 
the founder of these gorgeous banquets. Not unfrequently had Horace 
tossed a silver sixpence with an air of patronage to this particular 
Molloy, much to the annoyance of Priscilla, and greatly to the delight 
of the parent-bird, who would pounce upon the coin on the arrival of 
the child in the kitchen, and, reading his offspring a lesson on the evils 
of a love for lucre, pocket it with much solemnity. In short, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his lodgings Horace Bentley was a mys- 
terious but much-admired person; and if a carriage-and-pair, with 
powdered footmen, had pulled-up at Mrs. Molloy’s one day, and the 
flunkeys had saluted him with much respectful fervour as the long-lost 
but now happily-discovered “rightful heir,” the Little-Green -Street 
gossips would have hurrahed with genuine delight, and declared “it 
was no more than they’d expected all along.” 

Of course he took a cab. He was in more than time; but he was 
not in a walking humour, and leant back like a young lord, after 
telling the driver to take him to the station. Richmond was soon 
reached, and he strolled along towards the hotel. A round-faced fat 
little man, with a bald head and tremendous whiskers which met under 
his chin, was standing with his hands in his pockets by the door, and 
round him hung several waiters, who were evidently showing him the 
attention due to a person of distinction. 
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“Sir Charles Soper dines here to-day?” said Horace to a pompous- 
looking waiter who was standing a little aloof from the others. 

Horace was rather abashed by the big place and the very little effect 
his gorgeous get-up had produced upon the persons around. 

Suddenly the bald-headed gentleman turned upon him, and, bowing 
politely, said, 

“Sir Charles Soper does dine here, my dear sir. And you are, if I 
mistake not—a—” 

Here the little gentleman with the bald head paused ; for it was his 
peculiarity that he was excessively fluent up to a certain point, which 
point generally contained the pith of the matter, and would then break 
down in a most irritating way, leaving his listeners to supply the blank 
if they could, and if not, to feel excessively annoyed with the unsatis- 
factory little gentleman with the bald head in question. 

“J dine with him,” replied Horace, with a smile. 

“ De-lighted, my dear sir. I shall have the pleasure of meeting you. 
Let me see! Charley told me your name was—” Here the little gentle- 
man looked askance at Horace, with his head on one side like a know- 
ing bird. 

“ Bentley,” said Horace, bowing. 

“Of course—of course. Allow me;” and the funny little fat man 
shook Horace by the hand very cordially. 

“Charley hasn’t come yet. Charley brings the ladies. Ha, ha! 
devoted to the sex is Charley, and popular. Oh, yes; decidedly popular. 
No notion of giving a dinner, though; not the least. So, like a sen- 
sible man, leaves that sort of thing to me.” 

The little stout gentleman said this, walking up and down in front 
of the hotel, his arm linked in Horace’s. 

“Do you always come to his rescue on these occasions?” asked 
Horace, amused at the self-important air of his companion. 

“Tn-variably,” replied the other. “I’ve devoted myself to the art, 
because it és an art. You have not arrived at an age to consider it one, 
I am aware. You are in that stage of life when you don’t care what 
you eat. Now I’ve not the least doubt that you consider a leg of mut- 
ton and trimmings a grand dish. No offence, my dear sir; but don’t 

ou?” 
4 The bald-headed little gentleman push d back his hat, and, placing 
his thumbs in his waistcoat, leant back to see what Horace would 
say. 

“T don’t think a leg of mutton a bad thing, I must confess,” was 
his reply. 

“ Ha-ah!” exclaimed the other, with a prolonged sigh of resignation. 

They walked up and down in silence for some moments. Suddenly 
the stout man turned abruptly upon Horace, and remarked with an air 
of almost sharpness: 

“ Salad-dressing, now: I shouldn’t be surprised if you were in the 
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habit of pouring that yellow stuff they sell in bottles over a lettuce, 
giving it a whisk round with a wooden spoon, and devouring it with 
a kind of relish, eh? Come, now, you’ve done that?” Then he mut- 
tered to himself, “ And these are the sort of people Charley expects will 
appreciate my salads.” 

Horace bit his lip to avoid laughing outright, and assured the little 
gourmand that he objected on principle to the compound in question. 
“ Besides,” he continued, with a solemn air that was superb, “you 
shouldn’t regret the fact of my being a new hand at these culinary tri- 
umphs. You've seena boy at his first pantomime. Watch how the lad 
enjoys the novelty; very different from the bias¢ old fogies, who yawn 
over the last excitement. I’m like the boy at the pantomime. I assure 
you I can appreciate a curry far more than some old Oriental fire-eater, 
whose palate has been stung and peppered into a state of permanent 
unimpressionable parchmentism.” 

This was one of Horace’s flashy bits of alliterative nonsense, the 
kind of thing that always irritated Priscilla beyond endurance. It 
had an opposite effect upon the stout gentlemau, who stood still, and 
took an enormous pinch of snuff out of a big round wocden box with a 
portrait of the Prince Regent on the lid, before he could make an ade- 
quate reply. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, after his snuff,—“ by Jove, young gentle- 
man, you talk like a book, sir; not that I ever read book:—they distract 
one’s mind so; but really I never saw the matter in the light you put 
it. It’s a very plausible theory; but, a—I’m not quite sure that it’s 
true, after all.” 

Most of Horace’s theories, like the daw in peacock’s-feathers, showed 
an imposing plumage, but would scarcely stand plucking. 

“T wish I could remember what you said, though; it would amuse 
Charley; he’s a great liking for that sort of thing. Never says any 
thing good himself; don’t pretend to it; but appreciates others ;” and 
the stout gentleman tried to repeat Horace’s rubbish to himself; but 
failed. 

“T’m sure,” said Horace, mentally resolving to do a paper upon 
dinners in Snelling’s Miscellany, and introduce his new acquaintance 
under the name of Mr. Percy Jackall: the ‘ Percy’ being in punning 
allusion to the stout gentleman’s obesity; and the ‘ Jackall’ to his being 
the ‘provider’ to the tawny ‘lion’ Sir Charles,—‘“ I’m sure our host 
must appreciate others, when he leaves the ordering of his dinner to a 
gentleman so evidently up to his work as yourself.” 

Horace bowed, and the fat little gentleman bowed and smiled; and 
they were bowing and smiling at each other when Sir Charles Soper 
and his party dashed up to the door of the hotel. Sir Charles drove 
a splendid pair of horses, and looked very jovial, and shook Horace 
heartily by the hand, and patted the ‘jackall’ on his bald head, and 
handed out Julia Mellington with a beaming countenance. Julia 
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looked the least bit delicate; and the slight pallor on her cheeks lent 
her a more interesting appearance than ever. She was dressed in a 
mass of floating fabric that seemed to surround her like a cloud; and 
she had the most maddening little bonnet, trimmed with all sorts of 
artificial trifles, that nodded and danced as she shook her head at 
Horace, and kissed her hand to the stout gentleman. As she stepped 
from the carriage to the ground, she exhibited a tiny boot that fitted 
her little foot to a nicety; and her hands might have been made to her 
gloves, so creaseless and shapely were they. 

“They’re the only things I’m extravagant in,” she was accustomed 
to say,—“ the only things; boots and gloves I will have of the best.” 

She was perfectly right; for there is an indescribable charm about a 
woman who is always seen with good boots and gloves. Bonnets and 
dresses are of minor importance; for fashion renders the robe of to-day 
ridiculous to-morrow; whilst bonnets are as eccentric and as variable 
in their shapes as are the sentiments of their capricious wearers. But 
through all the tricks and changes of taste the neat boot and the well- 
fitting glove are always popular, always pleasant to behold. Supposing 
such a state of things as that described in Tennyson’s Princess were to 
exist, and refractory and rollicking “girl-graduates” to require the warn- 
ing presence of a lady-police, that feminine force would never obtain 
“active and intelligent” officeresses if the ponderous “ bluchers” and un- 
sightly “be: lins” of our own constabulary were the compulsory wear of 
those charming creatures. The boots and gloves of the fair Julia’s mamma 
were not so faultless. There was a bulginess about the former that was 
not satisfactory to the critical eye, and they were of a drab colour that is 
not pleasant to look upon. Mrs. Mellington always had a severe half-hour 
with her gloves before going out with her daughter; and would at length 
appear with a very red face from her recent efforts, and with a pair 
(generally puce) as much off as on her hands, suffering agony with her 
thumbs, and with long ends of uninhabited kid pointing from each finger. 
They had been pretty hands in their day, when the departed Flinders, 
then a spruce young fellow enough, but with an unpromisingly moist 
eye and maudlin manner even at that early period, would squeeze them 
under the table at supper; but hard work has a tendency to develop 
the female knuckle to an abnormal extent; and the poor little old lady 
had had her share of hard work, ay and hard knocks too, in her time. 
She worried her daughter a good deal upon festive occasions ; for her 
notions of dress were eccentric, and greatly opposed to Julia’s. She 
had gone through life with the firm impression that a black-satin gown 
was the acmé of gentility, not to say splendour; and it would have ren- 
dered her miserable to have destroyed the illusion. Her daughter would 
remonstrate mildly, and bring home tempting patterns of less sombre 
materials; but Mrs. Mellington was inexorable, and stuck to her opi- 
nions and her dress, observing, as a climax to her arguments, “ It’s 
not flaunting, dear; it suits me; and it’s gen-teel.” Personally the 
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old lady did not much enjoy herself when she went to grand dinners; 
for she liked her dinner in the middle of the day, with her nap after it, 
and a late meal was not in her way; “though your poor dear pa was 
very partial to ’em,” she would observe when talking of a coming ban- 
quet; for Julia enjoyed an innocent “out” of this kind, and her chape- 
rone’s black satin was in as constant request at certain seasons as the 
dress-suit of a “dancing” man or an opera-critic. This wonderful gar- 
ment shone with resplendent lustre on'the present occasion; and as she 
toddled towards the hotel on the arm of the stout gentleman, she struck 
the satirical Horace as looking immensely like a big black-beetle. As 
the giver of the entertainment, of course Sir Charles had the honour of 
escorting Julia; and Horace lounged after them with Crofton Batts—to 
whom he had been introduced by Sir Charles. 

Crofton Batts was a government clerk, who passed at least two- 
thirds of the day with his hands in his pockets and his glass in his eye. 
He had been looking at life through this little eyeglass for some years, 
and he didn’t think much of it. He was one of those people whose 
friends are always telling them they want rousing, though in Crofton’s 
case it was by no means evident that he would do any thing astounding 
when he was roused. People used to come behind him, and striking 
him playfully on the back, tell him to “wake up!” others would 
shout in his ear, “Now then, Batts!” loudly; and his more intimate 
associates would dig him in the ribs, and tell him not to sink into a 
state of coma. He was a good-natured stupid sort of pleasant-looking 
man, who seemed to be born to be pushed about, and: bantered, and 
receive nicknames continually. He had a sleepy smile, and a peculiarly 
slow and significant wink, which he made do the duty of a verbal reply 
when he was hard up for a fitting answer, as he generally was; for 
his ideas flowed tardily, and he very properly mistrusted his powers of 
retort. He had only been known to lose temper once during the years 
he had been at his office; and that was when a very youthful clerk, who 
had only been in the room a couple of days, called him “ Blinkers,” 
which, bearing a double application to Batts’s name and his eyeglass, 
struck the generally slow sense of the senior, and produced most un- 
pleasant results for the rash novice. Crofton stared for a few seconds 
at the offender; then walking slowly to him, grasped him by the collar, 
and punched his head in a measured methodical manner some half- 
dozen times. Those present described the process as somewhat resem- 
bling the slow but determined action of a gigantic pile-driver, so steady, 
heavy, and regular were the blows. Pegwell, the young clerk in ques- 
tion, spoke of it as the worst licking he had had since school; but ad- 
mitted the justice of the punishment, and begged Crofton’s pardon like 
a gentleman the day after. Batts smiled heavily at Pegwell’s apology, 
and drawled out, “ All right; only if a chap that’s only known a fellow 
for a couple of days is to call a fellow ‘ Blinkers,’ hang it! what are 
those to do who’ve known a fellow ever so long ?” 
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The fussy little fat gentleman, whose name, it appeared, was Cod- 
lington, now got into mysterious confabs with the head-waiter; and 
Mrs. Mellington and her daughter retired: the former to put on a mar- 
vellous cap which she had brought with her; and the latter to arrange 
that wonderful hair which looked so wayward and wild, but which in 
reality was managed with the greatest care and dexterity imaginable. 
Meanwhile Sir Charles strolled into the room, and looking round at 
the arrangements for dinner, expressed his opinion that “ By Jove, you 
know, after all, Richmond was a fine institution, and all that; and 
Judy deserved a treat now and then, for she worked like a slave, and 
was as good as gold, you know.” 

This was addressed to Horace, who was not backward in praising 
Miss Mellington; and as even the placid Batts woke up into something 
like liveliness on the theme, and as Codlington came in flushed from 
his interview with the proprietor of the hotel, and capped the general 
praise by the most extravagant eulogium, Miss Mellington’s ears must 
have burnt considerably in that solitary apartment where she was shak- 
ing her mamma into shape, and arranging her cap and giving her 
serious advice about behaviour. . 

“Now, ma dear, I don’t mind what on earth you say or do before 
the gentlemen; but it’s the waiters I’m afraid of. If Miss Pimlico’s 
name’s mentioned, don’t say any thing,. because you always put your 
foot in it, you know; and remember particularly that ice-pudding 
invariably makes you ill.” 

The old lady, who was greatly pleased with her cap and the prospect 
of a pleasant evening, promised to pass over the objectionable Pimlico, 
and to look another way when the voice of the tempter suggested “ Hice- 
puddin’, mum ?” and to be very circumspect and genteel. The effect of 
Julia’s floating cloudy dress and general appearance was overwhelming. 
She entered the room looking really radiant; and Horace could not 
refrain from wondering if it were possible that such a creature should 
ever become elderly and treble-chinned, and addicted to black satin 
and wearing her bonnet in the house. 

“ Jove! Judy, you look tremendous!” exclaimed Sir Charles in rap- 
ture; “tremendous! don’t she, Crofton ?” 

Crofton Batts screwed his glass a little tighter into his eye and his 
hands a little deeper into his pockets, and grunted acquiescence. 

“You will permit me to say, Mrs. Mellington,” observed the stout 
gentleman, “that your gifted daughter looks every inch a seraph,— 
every inch. She reminds me strongly of a—a—” Here Codlington 
put his finger to his brow, but failed to recollect the magnificent crea- 
ture Julia reminded him of; and so Mrs. Mellington could do nothing 
but nod and chuckle and look pleased, at which she was an adept; and 
the fair object of general appreciation made an extravagant curtsey, and 
said she was really overwhelmed, &c. Horace had said nothing; but 
Julia was not going to let him off. 
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“Now, author,” she observed banteringly, “what do you say? Do 
we come out to Richmond looking passable; eh? Do we contrive, with 
our knowledge of ‘making-up,’ and all that sort of thing, to slightly 
astonish the Browns; eh ?” 

What would Horace have thought if he had heard Priscilla indulge 
in such unseemly language? But somehow it lost all its vulgarity 
when uttered by Julia’s lips. She had a bright joyous genuine manner 
with her that carried every thing with it. He blushed strongly at 
being singled out in this way, more especially as he saw the baronet’s 
big eyes fixed on him, and his mouth half-open, as if prepared for some- 
thing good; for Sir Charles had looked forward to Horace enlivening 
the party tremendously. 

“Upon my word,” he replied, “you must receive such an amount 
of high-flown compliments, that it must be a treat to come across one 
who doesn’t know how to pay them.” 

“Oh, go along with you,” said Julia, half piqued. “ You authors 
never pay any thing.” 

The others screamed at this, especially Sir Charles, down whose 
cheeks the tears rolled in a small torrent, whilst the old lady nearly 
chuckled herself into a fit. Horace admitted he was rightly answered, 
and broke down in an elaborate attempt to mend matters by an alle- 
gorical tribute to Julia’s charms, which she declared “was too clever 
for her,” and in the midst of the merriment dinner was announced. 

Such a dinner! It even satisfied Codlington, and Sir Charles de- 
clared that to be a marvellous triumph on the part of the lucky chef. 
The stout gentleman tasted of innumerable dishes, and made the 
dinner of a starving emperor. He had marked out at the commence- 
ment what dishes he intended to partake of, and he left very few 
on the list unmarked and untasted. Julia had a keen eye for the 
ridiculous, and she felt that the only congenial one of the party was 
Horace. Their eyes continually met; for there is a marvellous free- 
masonry in fun, and by many little side-looks and wicked glances Julia 
indicated to Horace her appreciation of Codlington’s prandial powers, 
which indeed were something beyond all precedent within the recollee- 
tion of the oldest waiter in the room, and gave rise to painful conjec- 
tures as to when he had eaten last, and how long he would continue 
without a fit or something terrible. But Codlington not only possessed 
the appetite of a charity-school, but the digestion of a dozen ostriches, 
and he attacked dishes that would have made the dyspeptic shudder 
to look upon, and the bilious shrink in horror to hear named, He 
was the kind of man who had “never had enough green fat in his life,” 
and whose mouth watered at the mere mention of marrow-bones. To 
see him testing each dish at Sir Charles’s dinner was something that 
could never be forgotten; and at length the host, waking up to the fact 
that Julia was enjoying the exhibition, tempted the capacious Codling- 
ton still further, rallying him on his declining powers, and accusing him 
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of fearing the gout, and of having lunched heavily. Crofton Batts 
made a capital dinner too, doing a good deal of execution in a solemn 
manner, and saying something to the point every now and then with a 
drowsily droll air that proved a pleasant foil to the smart style of the 
vivacious Horace. Mr. Bentley began .at the wines early, and mixed 
them with a recklessness that soon produced very brilliant effects in 
the shape of social sarcasm, quizzical comments on political celebri- 
ties, slashing condemnation of certain pompous big-wigs, contemptuous 
showing-up of popular people generally, and, in fact, a universal on- 
slaught upon every thing. He was in great glee at his own powers 
and his success; for his sallies produced roars from Sir Charles, little 
screams of malicious pleasure from Julia, roused Batts into something 
like a show of interest, and nearly finished the earthly career of Cod- 
lington, who would try to enjoy the good things of Horace and his 
host simultaneously, and nearly choked himself half-a-dozen times in 
the endeavour. Mrs. Mellington looked very much as if she was in a 
firework factory, and all the explosive articles in the place were being 
tried around her; and indeed the popping of the corks, the clatter of 
the knives and forks, the shuffling about of the attendants, and the 
chatter and laughter of the host and guests, would have confused most 
people. Such a merry rackety little party had seldom gathered be- 
neath the roof of the Star and Garter. The infection spread to the 
waiters, and even a solemn person of imposing mien, who condescended 
to look in occasionally and frown at the company,—a person who looked 
every inch a landed proprietor,—was distinctly heard to splutter at one 
of Horace’s jokes, and to retire speedily behind the door, where he was 
seen to crack his sides in a furtive manner for some minutes. Julia 
didn’t like the presence of the waiters. She had a dim notion that one 
or two of them had seen her at the Criterion, and were watching her to 
see if she ate like other folks, and she almost found herself addressing 
the principal one as “sir.” Horace saw this, and in the height of his 
hilarity addressed one of them,—a red-headed and ferocious-looking 
waiter, who was new to his business, and made up for incompetency 
by scowling and obtrusively handing bread at injudicious moments,— 
as “ Slagg,” which sent the young lady into fits of langhter, and irritated 
the attendant, who became more incompetent if possible, and was finally 
shunted-off into the passage by his chief. At length these necessary 
evils retired, and Codlington looked appealingly at the host, as much 
as to say, “ Have you nothing to observe? did I betray my trust? was 
the dinner good ?” 

“Tell you what, Codlington; it was doosid good, if that’s what you 
mean,” observed Sir Charles. 

“ Now that the waiters are gone,” said the lively Julia, “ and I can 
give expression to my sentiments, I must say you have surpassed your- 
self. In fact, the banquet was what our enthusiastic friend on the 
left, with the rapidity of utterance, Mr. Crofton Batts—” 
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“The Charles Mathews of private life,” put in Horace. 

“ Just so,” continued Julia. “The banquet was—let’s see, where was 
1?—oh, ah, it was what our dear friend would call in his extravagant 
way ‘not ba-a-d.’” 

“Oh!” said Codlington, bowing and grinning, “really now, praise 
from—a—Sir Rupert Stanhope, you know—” 

“Sir Hubert Stanley next time would be an improvement,” said 
Julia. 

“Oh! it’s all the same a hundred years hence,” remarked the old 
lady, who, enlivened by the champagne, thought she might as well 
make an observation. 

“ Quite true, ma’am,” replied Sir Charles seriously; and in his secret 
soul he considered Mrs. Mellington a highly sensible woman, who, when 
she did speak, always spoke to the point. 

Then Horace rose—he was considerably flushed, and his curly hair 
was not as neat as it might have been—and made a speech, which for 
incoherency, epigrammatic impudence (mostly personal, and levelled at 
Codlington, who, fancying he was to reply, sat pale and trembling, 
trying hard to frame some sentences together, and failing), extravagant 
laudation (of Julia), general flippancy, and Latin quotations (supposed 
by Mrs. M. to refer to her), surpassed any thing that had ever been 
uttered within the memory of Sir Charles. The oration concluded with 
the health of the baronet, who insisted upon Julia returning thanks. 
She commenced in the most comical manner, by saying that she was, of 
course, unaccustomed to public speaking, at which Codlington slapped 
the table and shook his head, and was generally imbecile for some 
moments; she declared it to be the proudest moment of her life, and 
with a mock air of pathos that was delightful, pretended to be overcome 
by emotion. It was altogether a delicious little bit of unrehearsed 
comic acting, and every one laughed and applauded vociferously; Mrs. 
Mellington continuing long after the others, and declaring several times 
that “that girl would be the death of her some day, she was sure.” 
Batts was now called upon for a song; and after much reflection, he 
favoured the company with a very extraordinary effusion, which was 
supposed to be sentimental in the highest degree, but which was re- 
ceived with uproarious merriment, and abruptly cut short at the end 
of the eleventh verse by Sir Charles, who expressed his opinion that it 
was “sort song to have in instalments, by Jove it was!” Julia following 
up the remark by suggesting a “judicious application of the pruning- 
knife,” or, as she expressed it, the P. K. Batts, really relieved, stopped 
his long-winded ballad, and devoted himself to the claret, sipping it in a 
slow solemn way, very unlike Horace’s style of tossing-off bumper after 
bumper. But Horace didn’t get tipsy; he became elevated in its most 
ethereal sense, and felt himself in a seventh heaven of supreme happi- 
ness. He tingled to the tips of his fingers with a vague pleasure; and 
he stared with a certain awe at the man whose means permitted him to 
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indulge in such blissful banquets as often as he liked. Once or twice 
he saw his shabby home looming dimly through the vapour-clouds of 
a vinous mist; and the reflection that the bright vision must shortly 
fade, whilst the substantial reality of cold-mutton and steel forks would 
remain, came upon him with a creeping chill, that he could only throw 
off by more wine, more wild merriment, more basking in the bright 
glances from the laughing eyes of the enchanting Julia.. She was en- 
chanting, and she threw many a kindly smile at the self-conceited 
Horace, who began to fancy she was not altogether blind to his mani- 
fold attractions. Nor was she. She was very much struck with Horace, 
and had not the least objection to a little flirtation with him; and 
when the party strolled out upon the terrace, she leant upon his arm, 
and listened to his nonsense apparently not ill-pleased. Sir Charles 
was not a bit jealous; he mounted a tremendous cigar, and stared at 
the handsome young couple as they strolled along the paths, and ex- 
pressed his opinion to Codlington that they were “uncommon well 
matched;” and Codlington, who was in a condition to agree with any 
thing and any body, said he loved ’em both, and was with difficulty 
restrained from at once joining their hands in the presence of several 
strangers, and hiccupping forth, “Bless you, my children!” with pa- 
rental feeling. 

It is a very hard task to have to describe men and women, and 
not ladies and gentlemen cut out of fashion-books, or picked off pretty 
Valentines. There are not many perfect working human models walk- 
ing about the world; social Bayards are highly exceptional; human 
nature is perhaps not altogether so black as it has been painted; but 
those who seek to invest it with a marble purity, only succeed in 
making it resemble a whitened sepulchre. There are those who think 
that vice should be veneered,—that a thin deceptive layer of mahogany 
morality should be spread over the coarse deal of common erring 
humanity; they would enamel evil, and make. it “ beautiful for ever;” 
but they find in time that the top-dressing of pretence peels off, and 
the hard lines about the vicious mouth are plainly visible through the 
sham white skin. We are none of us as good as we might be: and 
the perfect youth against whom a word has never yet been uttered, 
who has never said a syllable against a soul; who is utterly unselfish, 
truthful, generous, forgiving, incapable of a mean thought or an inju- 
dicious act,—will some day, depend upon it, turn out as arrant a rascal 
as ever stepped into the felon’s dock. Those who admire the slim and 
gentlemanlike youth who walks through the world of fiction, with a 
glossy new hat in his hand, and virtuous phrases on his lip,—the noble 
young person who always speaks to the point, acts for the best, suffers 
without shrinking, and foils the villain in the end,—will scarcely look 
upon Horace Bentley as a hero. Neither was he one in any way. He 
was a selfish, rash, impulsive, and somewhat shallow-principled young 
man; and he was over head and ears in love with a lady who was not 
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his wife ; all very reprehensible and shocking: but such things have 
happened, do happen, will happen, despite the improved “ moral tone” 
of society one hears talked about, and the public teachings of that beau- 
tiful institution, the Divorce-Court. Horace was no hero of romance; 
he was a human being, and a very ill-conditioned one into the bargain. 

The shadows of evening crept over the hill of Richmond; and 
Horace, with his heart full of rebellious thoughts, and his head full 
of the baronet’s wine, looked into Julia’s eyes and said all sorts of 
silly things in a soft voice and with an earnest air. Julia had hada 
good deal of nonsense talked -to her in her time, and after-dinner com- 
pliments were no novelty to her. But Horace’s nonsense was somehow 
different from the ordinary nonsense; his compliments had a different 
ring from ordinary compliments, and there was a tone of wildness in 
his words inexplicable and puzzling. He talked of his clouded life, of 
his fetters, of the wrong road he had taken at the outset; and was alto- 
gether too metaphorical to be pleasant. His language was Greek to 
Julia; but there was no mistaking the impression she had made. It 
had been unintentional—at least she fancied so. She was rather un- 
comfortable, and not altogether displeased; but she affected to laugh 
him out of his gloom, which was now settling very heavily, and left 
him to look after mamma. The drive home was delightful. Codlington 
and Batts had gone by train, and Horace took Crofton’s place in the car- 
riage. As he parted from them, and Julia gave him her little hand, 
and was lost to his sight a minute afterwards amidst the vehicles of 
the crowded street, he felt that the world was a blank to him, and 
walked towards his shabby home sick and weary at heart. Who should 
come to the door of all people in the world but old Anne Maggs, his 
mother’s servant? Her face was grave, and her manner constrained. 
Before Horace could recover his surprise, she said in a loud whisper: 

“ Come in quietly; your wife, poor dear, is very ill; the doctor’s with 
her now; she’s got a little boy; and we hardly know if she'll live.” 

Horace grasped his old nurse by the arm; a faint sickly feeling 
came over him, and he remembered, whilst a flood of shame and sorrow 
seemed to ingulf his whole being, that the last words he had uttered 
to his wife were false and lying ones. 
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Cripping it lightly. 





Ir was in the snuggest club smoking-room in London that I first an- 
nounced my intentions for the autumn, and at once found myself an 
object for derision and a mark for scorn. To be eligible for the club 
whereof I speak, you must be connected with literature, science, or the 
arts,—that is, it is imperative that you should have wielded the pencil 
or maul-stick, dabbled in printer’s-ink, know something of chemical ex- 
periments, or, at least, have broken a butterfly upon a wheel. Now it 
is notorious that men who paint pictures, whether with brush or pen, 
have, or ought to have, rapid perceptions, and the power of speedily 
generalising from a few salient points. I try to persuadc myself that 
this is an explanation of the cruel treatment I received. Had my dear 
friends only been a little less clever; had they only been gifted with 
moderate instead of inordinate powers of speech,—the present writer 
would have been less obviously their butt, and would have been spared 
the mortification wherewith he makes so humiliating a confession. As 
it was, they metaphorically smote me hip and thigh. 

Ours is professedly a social club; and though, from a chronic im- 
pediment in the brain, taciturn myself, it delights me to hear the wit- 
ticisms, and, of course when not levelled against my own weakness, to 
listen to the sparkling chaff, for which the smoking-room aforesaid has 
been celebrated since we furbished up and took possession of our spa- 
cious family-mansion in Guelph Square some eighteen months ago. 
Attic salt is a condiment giving a most piquant and appetising relish 
to every social dish; but if it pickle a rod for your own back, I, for one, 
cry pest upon its pungency. When, therefore, I confided to the trio 
with whom I dined, that I proposed to take one of the advertised tour- 
ist’s tickets, and to spend my annual holiday in Switzerland and Italy, 
I had no notion of furnishing forth the amusement of the hour. 
Speedily did those sardonic conversationalists put me right in that 
particular. Rodgers speedily drew a graphic—I believe that’s the 
hateful word—picture of the position, at once ludicrous and con- 
temptible, I should occupy when driven, with a herd of fellow-excur- 
sionists, from post to pillar, and from pillar to post, in a foreign land. 
Codgers, whose digestion is feeble, and whose temperament is conse- 
quently gloomy, predicted that I should never stand the fatigue, and if 
I went, should be morally guilty of suicide, as my bones would inevit- 
ably whiten under an Italian sun; while Stodgers, who has a pretty 
wit, christened me “ Young Captain Cook” on the spot. You see, I 
audaciously meditated obtaining for fifteen pounds an amount of loco- 
motion, and a variety of sight-seeing, for which the humorous gentle- 
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men before me had disbursed more than double the money ; and it was 
only in human nature that they should resent the contemplated outrage 
on their feelings. In vain I pleaded that the advertising trip-contractor 
had a reputation of many years’ standing, and that I knew a man, 
whose wife’s cousin had a friend who had travelled by similar tickets 
through the Highlands of Scotland a year or two before. This was 
rudely declared to be inadmissible as evidence; and it was by the 
merest good fortune that the fiendish suggestion of Stodgers,—a good 
fellow, one of the best judges of port-wine in England, but strangely 
addicted to stupid practical jokes,—that I should be tried upstairs in 
the card-room, for designs derogatory to my dignity as a member of the 
club, was not hilariously carried into effect. Worse than all, the intel- 
ligence spread. Genteel people, who have country houses, keep their 
carriage, and occasionally invite me (at twenty-four hours’ notice) to fill 
a vacant chair at their state dinner-parties, asked me meaningly whether 
I was really going abroad with “a mob of people ;” grinning acquaint- 
ances stopped me to inquire whether “I knew Cook was a teetotaller,” - 
and that all travellers with his tickets were compelled to take the pledge; 
and when I informed the girl of my soul that I hoped to bring her some 
trifling memento from the banks of the Arno, she retorted stonily, and 
with a depth of hidden sarcasm frightful to contemplate, “Do you 
travel alone, or with friends?” Even the small minority who did not 
openly treat me as a zany of hopeless vulgar tendencies took care to 
make it apparent that they rather humoured my peculiar weakness than 
approved my acts; and “it may possibly suit you, as a fellow who writes 
things, and who looks out for what you call character; but I couldn’t 
bear to be mixed up with a ruck of people myself.” “I told Jones, 
when I wrote to him, that you were going to Italy; dud” (in a whisper 
so intensely irritating in its ostentatious affectation of sympathy, that I 
should have certainly knocked the speaker down, had he not been 
taller and stronger than myself) “of course I didn’t say you were going 
with Cook.” “When the cheap trips come into Scarborough, the 
best people keep indoors, and bathing-machines are furnished for the 
night. I hope it won’t be the same sort of thing at Como or Leghorn,” 
—are amongst the kindest speeches I remember. 

Now for my triumph. I have boldly run every risk spoken of by 
my impertinently-anxious friends. I have journeyed with a “tourist- 
ticket” from England to France, from France to Switzerland, and from 
Switzerland to Italy; and, whether it please you to regard me as a 
travelled Thane, or a monkey who has seen the world, I know full well 
I have had a thoroughly enjoyable month; that it is my own fault 
ifI have not added to my stock of ideas; that from the moment of 
departure to that of return, there has not been a single incident to 
justify the prophetic strictures of my censors; that such provision was 
made for my comfort as few ordinary travellers obtain; that my dig- 
nity was never ruffled, nor my gentility flyblown; and that, since my 
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return, even Stodgers has declared my opinion of myself to be as high 
as ever. 

The popular notion that holders of the coupons furnished for a spe- 
cified sum necessarily travel in a mob; that they are exposed to indif- 
ferent or exceptional, treatment on the road; that they need ever speak 
to, or even see, either their excursion-agent or any of the people who hold 
similar tickets to themselves, is the exact converse of the truth. Having 
once paid their money, and received their little book of tickets, they are 
free to travel by express and all other trains, and may or may not jour- 
ney with Mr. Cook’s personal party, as their own sweet will dictates. 
The advantage of doing so is, that if they are new to the country, or 
inclined for society, they have an experienced adviser and a choice of 
company always at hand. The disadvantage is, that in small places 
you are liable to a slight rush for beds,—it only once happened that 
every body was not provided for,—wherein, as was pathetically re- 
marked, “the people who’ve no luggage but a satchell or a knapsack 
are sure to collar the best rooms.” 

I travelled with the main party for nearly a fortnight, and with 
three friends selected from it for the remaining time; and, being thus 
fully qualified to speak of each phase, declare every arrangement to have 
been unexceptionable in its excellence. Preceding Mr. Cook’s adver- 
tised arrival in Paris by a couple of days, it was not until five o’clock 
on the morning of the 9th of last September that I beheld my fellow- 
tourists in the coffee-room of the London and New-York Hotel. I had 
stayed there comfortably enough, at a fixed tariff for board and lodging 
of eight francs per diem; and now beheld and listened to the rush for 
breakfast, inquiries as to situation of station, time of train, length of 
journey, and prospects of provisions on the road, with amused equanimity. 
Hurried demands for “ my bill,” mixed up with cries for more coffee, or 
“lay;” insane attempts to explain an unseen locality, varied by base 
efforts at deception on the part of ladies and gentlemen in Paris for the 
first time, and to whom it seemed a point of honour to dispense instead 
of accepting information; M. Chardon (our landlord) playing the part of 
the king in the nursery-rhyme, sitting in his counting-house and count- 
ing out his money; and Mr. Cook answering questions and swallowing 
hot coffee with a rapid dexterity worthy of a Chinese juggler,—are the 
points I remember best. We are impatient, inquisitive, and perhaps a trifle 
querulous. You see we are up and stirring long before our usual hour; 
many of us are half distrustful about excursions, and vague nervousness 
is superadded to physical irritability. We ply our poor guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend with the maddest queries, and to one and all he re- 
turns the same placid reassuring answers. “ How many Napoleons do 
you think I shall spend in the month, Mr. Cook?” “Do you think this 
suit of clothes good enough for Florence, Mr. Cook?” and “Oh, Mr. 
Cook, how much is my breakfast and bed?” are fair specimens of the 
fatuous loquacity one heard. Some more hurried gulps after the bill is 
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paid (why do coffee and soup invariably grow hotter the nearer the 
time approaches for your train?), and we are distributing ourselves in 
the various cabs and omnibuses drawn up at the door. It is a lovely 
morning, and we divide the bright and silent streets with the blue 
blouses on their way to work, the flower-girls, and the road-sweepers. A 
brief delay, and with coupons stamped and luggage weighed, we are all 
comfortably seated in the train. There is nothing to distinguish us, 
you will remark, from other passengers. We are not labelled or 
branded. We choose our own carriages, and either leave our fellow- 
“ trippers” altogether, or, making a selection, “chum” in parties of three 
or four. And to save at once misapprehension and iteration, let me say 
that this was the invariable rule on all the lines we travelled on, 
whether in France, Switzerland, Italy, or the dominions of Austria. 
The addition of sixty or seventy people to the ordinary diligence-traffic 
made it necessary to add vehicles to those in everyday use; but in 
neither steamboat nor railway did we ever journey in a “special” or ex- 
cursion train. Major and Mrs. Yellowboy, Mr. Sandy Macphairson, and 
myself seated ourselves in the same carriage, accompanied by three 
French gentlemen, towards whom we preserved a discreet silence. The 
Yellowboys subsequently joined Ethelred the Unready (to whom J will 
introduce you presently) and myself in various excursions, and proved 
to be such pleasant travelling-companions that I now acknowledge with 
penitence the prejudice I conceived against the major on this the first 
day of our acquaintance. He asked me to move from my favourite 
window-seat, that Mrs. Y. might sit there; and on my readily com- 
plying, forgot all about his wife, and turned my vacated cushions 
into resting-places for his feet. This simple act made me view him 
with a jaundiced eye, until we entered into conversation two days 
later, and discovered each other to be well up in the peculiar jargon 
which only Londoners can talk; that we had mutual friends, as well 
as similar tastes and dislikes; and so struck up a pleasant little 
friendship, which I can honestly say added hugely to the ayrémens of 
my trip. Mr. Macphairson was a shrewd and kindly Scot, fifty-five or 
sixty years of age, who had never been abroad before, and who united 
instruction with amusement by constantly conning over a small map of 
France and Italy, and by repeating the first page of a French phrase- 
book to himself until he had learnt it by heart. Stopping for a short 
time at Tonnerre, we find our trip-master busily providing for our 
wants. Ordering a dinner by telegraph to be ready at Dijon a few 
hours later, we sit down, on arrival at the latter place, to a banquet 
which the most hospitable of City Companies might envy. Well cooked, 
admirably and rapidly served, the satisfied diners were talkative, hu- 
morous, and self-congratulatory for the next hundred miles. Will the 
pretty girls and knickerbockered swains who journeyed in the same 
train as ourselves from Dijon to Neuchiitel, permit me to inform them 
that they were infinitely more snobbish than the excursionists they pre- 
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sumed to titter at and patronise? When there was that rush for beds 
too at Neuchitel, was it quite fair to pretend to be of our party, and to 
deprive us of accommodation for eight? I trow not. To enter into 
sham negotiations for tickets to Florence; to travel between two sta- 
tions with a section of our body; and after worming-out their intentions 
for the night, to eventually despoil some of us of our beds,—does not 
seem strictly just or right; and as one of the sufferers by your scurvy 
treatment, I freely bestow upon you my malison, and fervently hope 
you were doomed to sleeplessness and unrest. 

Throughout the day the one remarkable thing continues to be the 
sets made at poor Cook, the multiplicity and variety of the questions he 
has to answer, and the competition between rival carriages for an hour 
of his society. The sunset was a splendid one, and the charming valley 
between the railway and the Jura range was never seen to better ad- 
vantage. I saw it rise over the Bernese Oberland the next morning; 
but thereby hangs a tale. Although we had ordered by telegraph a 
sufficient number of beds, the place was so full, that we had to be 
distributed at different hostelries throughout the little town. My hard 
fate placed me in the last omnibus; and through the good generalship 
of the knickerbocker with the fair beard (he said he was a “ Cook”), our 
beds were nefariously taken before our arrival. A particularly short 
sofa in a room where gentlemen are supping and don’t mean to go to 
bed; a balcony from which moon, lake, and stars are seen to advantage, 
and which is frequented in consequence at all hours during the night; 
two shakedowns occupied by tourists of forty-snoring power; and a 
courier who knocks chairs and tables about in the dark, and calls the 
process “settling himself,’—are not influences calculated to promote 
slumber; so, after an hour or two’s sleepless tossing, I remember that 

our trip-master has a business appointment at Lausanne, and dressing 
hastily, go out to meet him at the station. 

Starting between four and five A.M., we arrive at the Beau Rivage 
Hotel, in time for breakfast, which we take in a splendid saloon over- 
looking the lake, after a ride through scenery which makes one forget 
weariness, and throw sleep to the dogs. Here more of our people 
turn up. Muddled by the excellence of the dinner, or confused at 
the appearance of a second train, two ladies and a gentleman go 
wrong at Dijon, and find themselves respectively at Macon and Geneva 
at night. None of them speak any language but their own, yet 
they have experienced neither difficulty nor embarrassment. Their 
coupons make it optional whether they visit.these places or no, which 
settles all railway questions, and in each case they have simply to drive 
to the hotel named in the list given in their coupon-case. Mr. Cook’s 
appearance is hailed, however, with even more than usual enthusiasm by 
the lost ones, and the pertinacity displayed by them in following that 
gentleman through doors and round corners, as if he might suddenly 
dissolve into thin air, was comical enough. It reminded one of a string 
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of pet dogs going to be fed. At the station we are joined by other 
people, who have taken tickets for Italy since their arrival in Switzer- 
land, and amongst them the gentleman I presume to call Ethelred the 
Unready. This most amiable, obliging, and tolerant of men was gifted 
with the British quality of grumbling to a surprising extent; never 
appeared twelve hours consecutively in the same suit of clothes; wavered 
in all matters requiring an expression of opinion as much as did Albert 
Smith’s “ undecided Mr. Parker;” and was never to my knowledge down 
stairs in time for breakfast. Despite these drawbacks, he was an admir- 
able travelling-companion, and we joined forces from that day. 

Picking up our Neuchatel friends at a station en route, we arrived at 
Lucerne some two hours before ¢abie-d’héte time, and were all (the party 
being now some seventy strong) accommodated at the Schwann, one of 
the three principal hotels facing the lake. We really made each other’s 
acquaintance here, and a pleasant social party we were. There was a con- 
noisseur in art, commissioned to buy pictures in Florence and Venice,— 
a pleasant well-informed man, and said to be one of the keenest critics 
of Canaletti and his copyists who ever left this country; a lady, sus- 
pected of a theological leaning to Rome; another, who was dubbed by 
common consent the patroness of the party, and who, by sheer force of 
character, speedily established a little court of followers, with her hug- 
band as chief usher; half-a-dozen married couples, as many unprotected 
females; men who had knocked about every quarter of the globe, and 
men who had never left their native country before. Let me introduce 
you to the three gentlemen from Ireland, with whom I crossed St. 
Gothard on the following Monday. They are brothers, and as pleasant 
and jovial fellows as one would wish to meet. We called them the Stout 
Brother, the Talking Brother, and the Brother who had been to Nor- 
way. Stout B. has been taken for Talking’s father, while Norway in 
his turn has been taken for the latter’s son; so, as you may guess, their 
appearance is a perpetual suggestion of the vexed problem as to the 
relationship between Dick and Tom. Seated in an omnibus without 
outside seats, and in shape like a yellow hearse, these gentlemen, Mr. 
Macphairson, Mr. Himalaya (a retired Indian officer), three others of 
our party, and myself, try at eight on the Monday morning to forget 
that we have steamed from end to end of Lake Lucerne without seeing 
any of its beauties; that we breakfasted at four a.M.; that it has rained 
and is raining consistently and steadily; and that we shall have to sit 
for some twelve or fourteen hours mentally and physically cramped and 
desolate, at passing some of the most magnificent scenery in the world 
without being able to appreciate or behold its beauties. Saturday night 
and the whole of Sunday had been spent at Lucerne amidst weather 
and scenes so lovely, as to make us jest at the apocryphal announce- 
ments we had read at home of the weather in Switzerland having 
broken up. To-day was a practical injunction against hallooing until 
we were out of the wood; and I am proud to say we bore it like men. 
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Stout B. handed round Havannahs with a generous hand; Talking B. 
got out whenever we changed horses, and practised out of his phrase- 
book upon the bewildered peasantry; Himalaya told us of his ex- 
pericnces over mountains to which the Alps are molehills; Mr. Mac- 
phairson, Norway B., and myself moaned and groaned over our unfor- 
tunate length of limb; and a very knowing and pleasant gentleman 
who sat opposite me, and seemed Cockney to the backbone, instructed 
us in the art of boiling beef so as to extract the salt and preserve its 
goodness entire. This was before the appearance of Victim. Directly 
that unfortunate foreigner (N.B. we were the foreigners; but no mat- 
ter) took up the vacant seat, we set at him with one accord, and 
politely worried him pell-mell. Talking B. of course won the brush ; 
but there was some very pretty hunting for the rest of us. Every ques- 
tion which could by any possibility be conveyed by signs and mono- 
syllables had that poor fellow to answer; and by mid-day nature gave 
way, and he fell ill. Talking B., with the fell ingenuity and cruel 
kindness of a familiar of the Inquisition, suggested his being revived 
with stimulants; whereupon Stout B. produced his flask. 

“ Rhum-bon!” cried the invalid, after he had smacked his lips. 
“Non rhum—brandee—you comprehen?”—(very slowly) “eau de 
vie,” from Talking B. Victim, puzzled and doubtful, says, “ Ow7,” out of 
politeness, and adds complacently, “esprit de pomme de terre !”—and 
it is a fact, that, whether weakened by our incessant and merciless 
questioning, or really ignorant of the taste of cognac, the Stout one’s 
brandy passed with him for a distillation from potatoes. Much merri- 
ment at this until our driver warns us that we are nearing the famous 
Devil’s Bridge, when we alight and walk over it and through the arched 
road to the snow-covered little village of Andermatt, which looks 
strangely like a stereoscopic winter-scene, as we view it through the 
aperture in the gallery cut out of the solid rock. After dining and 
resting here, we resume our seats, and for the next two or three hours 
progress at snail’s pace through the drifting blinding snow. A few 
minutes’ delay at the summit of the pass, when we change horses, 
drink drams, and chill ourselves through and through as we potter about 
amongst the snow, which is a foot deep here. The continued wet pre- 
vents our experiencing that sudden burst of sunshine which travellers 
are taught to look for on the Italian side of the Alps, and we reach Bel- 
linzona, thoroughly tired out with our twenty-hours’ journey, at one A.M. 
This exceptional weather has made the diligences three hours late; but, 
thanks to the telegram, we find the two principal hotel-keepers all agog, 
and our entire party is comfortably housed. 

The next morning we really taste Italy. Leaving in a perfect pro- 
cession of diligences at ten, amid the cheers of a population turned out 
to do us honour, we ascend the zigzag roads of Mont Cenere; and in its 
shady groves of walnut and chestnut trees, in its overhanging blossoms, 
in the balmy softness of the air, and the exquisite colouring of the vale 
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of the Tessin at our feet, see proofs, were any needed, of the excep- 
tional loveliness of the land we have come so far to see. Before us lies 
glittering in the sunshine the head of Lago Maggiore, while the river 
Agno gracefully twines at uncertain intervals below, until Monte Sal- 
vadore, with the church on its conical summit, is before us; and gaining 
another slight eminence, we see Lugano and its beautiful lake at our 
feet. 

“Very like a well-appointed ballet-scene at Her Majesty’s!” said a 
gentleman near me; and though savouring of matter-of-fact bathos, the 
idea was true enough. The gaily-dressed country-people were delighted 
and enthusiastic, as we drove into the market-place, and, distaff or fruit- 
basket in hand, gesticulated and smiled at the irruption of the Goths. 
There were priests in abundance—some fat, dirty, and evil-faced; others 
of a merry turn; some smoking cigarettes, some in curly-brimmed silk 
hats; but few who seemed far removed from the illiterate peasantry to 
whose spiritual needs they minister. The gaudy look of many of the 
roadside houses adds to the theatrical aspect of these Italian towns. 
They seem to be painted in brilliant water-colours; and to English eyes 
the sight of a bright-yellow, a pale-green, or a vermilion background, 
for the fancy blocks of granite, the portraits of Virgin and Child, or the 
imitation trellis-work sketched on suburban house or garden-wall, seems 
unreal and fantastic enough. Again, the extreme clearness of sky conjoined 
with the brightness of sun and the height of the mountains gives rise 
to a singular optical effect. The surface of the latter looks, as it seemed 
to me, perfectly flat towards the summit, and is very like the model of 
Mount Vesuvius some of us wondered at years ago in the Surrey Gardens, 
before music-halls were thought of, and when the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
was not. From Lugano (where we dined at the principal hotel, to the 
strains of a harp and of violins, one of which was played by the prettiest 
woman I saw in Italy) to Como is a continuous succession of lovely 
views. The hotel we have left, with its spacious courtyard, cool white 
piazzas, luxuriant gardens, airy lofty corridors and chambers, and mag- 
nificent prospects of the lake, is not a place to part from without a 
struggle. The musicians with well-meaning but embarrassing gallantry 
play the national anthem at an early stage of our banquet; and as if it 
were not sufficiently irritating to have to stand up between fish and soup, 
a red-hot Briton cries, “Three cheers for the Queen!” as though balking 
the appetites and spoiling the dinners of sixty people were essential to 
prove his loyalty. But it is only when the diligences are announced 
that we really feel aggrieved; and nothing but the rich and varied 
scenery we spend the rest of the day in driving through, could com- 
pensate for the beauty we leave behind. 

It is dusk when we sit down to supper at Como; and though a special 
steamer is to start for a trip upon the lake next morning at six, I lazily 
determine to linger in bed, and am encouraged in my faint-heartedness 
by the Yellowboys and the Unready, with whom I have journeyed in a small 
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open carriage through the day. This is our first break from the party; and 
though we saw less, is may be that, to people self-indulgent as ourselves, 
the hiring a private boat was not without its advantages. It gave time for 
an early bathe; it allowed us to breakfast before our sail; and it led to a 
pleasant chat with our two boatmen. One was a red-nosed man of Bar- 
dolphian aspect; the other a muscular likeness of Mr. John Bright. Both 
spoke a little French, and were anxious to be communicative. Thus the 
vijja of Mr. C—, banker of London, of Mr. R—, merchant of tea of Lon- 
don, were pointed out to us by the Italian member for Birmingham, as 
objects which would naturally interest us more than Bellaggio or 
Cadenabbia; while the Villa d’ Este, where the ill-starred Caroline of 
Brunswick spent her retirement, evoked nods, winks, and smiles, and a 
sententious “non mi recordo” from Bardolph, who had just promised 
to land us at the most beautiful garden on the lake. Here we leisurely 
strolled for at least an hour, learning that the Austrian royal duke, the 
i proprietor of the villa whereof it is an adjunct, had not visited it since 
ti what was euphuistically termed “the change of government;” that it 
might be bought for some ten thousand pounds; and that, as we could 
well believe, in neither variety nor extent were its splendid grounds 
exceeded by any villa within reach. Back to the town, where we saw 
if a@ game something like “rounders” being played by Italian lads, the 
bowler, with a lassitude we thought characteristic, siting as he delivered 
i the ball; and we all drive up to the railway, passing a detachment of 
if red-fezzed Italian soldiers, who, in fatigue-dress of brown-holland, were, 
with brass-band at their head, trotting along merrily at the “ double;” 
it their rattling pace, to the intense bepuzzlement of some of us, not in 
\ the least affecting the tune. 
Hh A short railway ride and we are at Milan station, which we declare 
by common consent to be the handsomest railway edifice we have seen. 
H Through the old fortifications—now a promenade overshadowed by 
i double ranges of chestnut-trees—and passing under one of its eleven 
if gates, we roll along the well-paved streets of the second city of Italy. 
> Past lofty well-proportioned houses, including one whose frontage was 
apparently made up of red enamel, curiously wrought and ornamented 
like a huge model in sealing-wax, and noting that Garibaldi’s honoured 
i head is placed over its principal entrance; past ladies, fan in hand, 
} whose large combs were their only head-dress, and peasant and work- 
women, whose silver ditto looked like a neat stock of christening pre- 
sents (forks and spoons) interwoven in their glossy hair, and radiating 
i handle upwards from a common centre; past Italian gentlemen, whose 
r slouched felt, or preternaturally tall chimney-pot, hats (the latter after 
! the pattern of the one worn by Mr. Jefferson Brick) were the only dis- 
gy tinction between their costume and that of the Park-loungers of London 
| or the Boulevard-strollers of Paris; and drawing up at the Hétel de 
Ville, we select our rooms and prepare for our inspection of the city. 
i Ethelred, myself, and a few others went on to another house (the 
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Hétel Royal); where, at the ¢able-@héte, two hours later, we had the 
happiness to sit under the presidency of a noble earl whose name is 
sweet to Exeter Hall, and whose counsels are said to have influenced 
the constitution of the episcopacy for years past. “ His lordship don’t 
seem to order much for the good .of the house, does he?” whispered a 
gentleman on my left, who being obviously a lineal descendant of the 
“ Northern farmer’s” friend, who hadn’t “a ’aporth o’ sense,” had been 
made by common consent the butt of the party. That an earl should only 
order a pint-bottle of light wine was a strange subversion of Dundreary’s 
ideas (he was called Dundreary on the true /uwcus-non principle, because 
he wasn’t a swell, never asked riddles nor made a joke, and because 
every body laughed aé instead of with him). And it was, I verily 
believe, only through the absorbing interest of the passport question, 
that he forbore more open exclamations of surprise. For we had 
determined to extend our trip as far as Venice; and, as passports would 
be rigidly demanded on crossing the Austrian frontier, it became a 
grave question what was to be done with the foolish virgins who had 
neglected to trim their travelling lamps, by procuring a “ Request and Re- 
quire,” signed “ Russell,” from the Foreign Office before they left home. 

“Old Buffy has offered to take me as his servant,” said Dundreary, 
to the grave old-young matter-of-fact man at his side; “but, you see, 
I’m not dressed like a servant; and they might find it out. Eh, what 
do you think?” 

“ A great many servants are a deal better dressed than you,” might 
be as reassuring as it was candid; but it was not, strictly speaking, a 
complimentary reply. It posed poor simpleton for the moment, but all 
difficulties were solved at the meeting convened next day. The French 
Consul had interested himself in our behalf; and the upshot of it 
all was, that the people without passports fared better at Peschiera 
than the unfortunates who were penned up, perspiring and irritable, 
until their names were called out in the dark corridor of the little 
station. 

It would be impertinent to attempt any description of Milan within 
the limits of this article. The wondrous cathedral of white marble, with 
its hundred and sixteen small spires; its thousands of statues, executed 
by the most eminent sculptors of different periods; its silver chapel of San 
Carlo, where the body of that saint in his pontifical dress, enshrined in 
mountain crystal and enriched with precious stones, lies decayed and re- 
pulsive amid its garish splendours—a practical satire upon poor humanity; 
—are not all these things written on the memory of every visitor, and 
may they not be read of in every guide-book? 

We spent two days and a half here; and though the Scala was 
under repair, and could only be seen by daylight, when it looked, by the 
way—both in size and in its tiers of boxes hung with amber satin— 
remarkably like one of our own opera-houses; we—the Unready and 
myself—heard a poor opera, and saw an excellent ballet, executed by its 
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company at another theatre. The rank and file of the corps de ballet 
being composed of men as well as women; the tripping, with linked 
fingers and fleshed legs, of half a hundred shepherds and shepherdesses 
across the stage is really gone through by different sexes as professed. 
But what is gained in reality is lost in dignity and grace; for however 
well they may dance, to behold fat graybearded supers capering hand- 
in-hand, just as we are accustomed to see pretty girls perform here, is 
but an odd realisation of the poetry of motion. It is too like Mr. Tom 
Matthews dancing the cachuca, or the late Mr. Flexmore in crinoline, 
to be spoken of with gravity by the hardened playgoer. Next day we 
break up into little parties of two, three, or four, and in this fashion see 
the lions. We drive in the Corso; smoke at the great café opposite the 
Piazza di San Carlo; see in one of the churches what is said to be the 
original brazen serpent held up by Moses in the Wilderness (!); note 
in nearly all the churches that there is some subtle connexion between 
expectoration and piety; and that many of the worshippers, in the inter- 
vals of throat-clearing, try to make the best of both worlds by kneeling 
to their patron saint and at the same time extending hands and direct- 
ing piteous glances to you. 

At Venice, the Yellowboys, Ethelred, and present writer, hired a 
gondola by the day, and, J/wrray in hand, went through the curri- 
culum of sights. This is surely the cheapest form of private conveyance 
in the world. Tor five francs a day, and a trifling buona mano, four of 
us had a civil intelligent boatman (his name is Rocco, and he makes an 
admirable guide) and a gondola at our beck, from nine in the morning 
until ten or eleven at night. Let me say at once that, despite its his- 
torical associations, its wondrous edifices, and art-treasures, Venice in 
October is disappointing, unhealthy, and disagreeable. We arrived 
there at night; and the placard, “Omnibus [gondola] to St. Mare,” 
which greeted our eyes on the portico of the modern railway-station, and 
the advertisement of cheap photographs and jewelry posted under the arch 
of the Rialto, jarred as strongly against our sense of fitness as did the 
musquitoes indoors, the stenches without, the ill-dressed food, bad wine, 
and high charges of the Hétel de Ville. To visit and explore, to examine 
and ponder over, Venice is delightful; and once seen can never be forgotten. 
It completely realises the pictures you have seen and the poetry you have 
read. But preserve me from being sentenced to spend my days there. 
How the doges and nobles took the exercise necessary for health is a 
problem it would be curious to have solved. We were told that many 
Venetians now living had never even seen a horse; but as we beheld 
one being rowed up the Grand Canal in a gondola during our stay, we 
treated the information as apocryphal. Still it is certain that the 
walking must have been limited enough; and they could scarcely take 
an oar in their own boats like the ardent scullers of Kingston or Putney. 
Their palaces looked sad enongh. Our hotel was one; and its steps, 
running down to the Grand Canal, whereat Rocco lay in wait, have 
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resounded to the footsteps of many a highborn squire and beauteous 
lady. And as with our hotel, so with the whole of Venice. It is a city 
of “has-beens.” Its churches, its palaces, its squares, towers, and 
domes, are all exactly as you have seen them in pictures or engravings 
a thousand times, with the addition of a withering and all-pervading 
blight. You stroll through a magnificent palace, attended by an obse- 
quious cicerone; and praising a portrait on its walls, or admiring some 
of the furniture in its chambers, are at once told you can have the 
particular thing you like for so many francs. Looking more narrowly 
about you, price-labels are scen on every article in every room, from the 
pier-glass in the old carved frame to the lounging-sofa and the velvet- 
covered hassocks at your feet. Every pains has been taken to give it 
an habitable air. There is an open piano and music-books; modern 
French novels, a work-basket, and a heavy velvet wrap, are distributed 
about the drawing-room in artistic confusion. But all this is as “make- 
believe” as the Marchioness’s orange-peel wine. The nobles who should 
be here have not seen their family-palace for years; and the Israelitish 
dealer, to whom it is let or sold, has furnished it from top to bottom 
from his old curiosity-warehouse, and so converted the palace into a 
series of show- and sale-rooms for his wares. An obliging man, who 
took exactly one hundred per cent less than he asked for the small 
cabinet-picture I purchased, there is no fault to be found with his mode 
of showing off his stock. It is desecration, if you will; but what is 
Venice but desecration incarnate? The clothes hanging to dry from 
the upper windows of marble palaces; the Austrian eagles and foreign 
uniforms so disagreeably prominent; the supple knees and servile bear- 
ing of the natives; the mouldering splendours and decayed glories to 
be seen on every side,—all speak sadly enough of ill-fortune, desuetude, 
and liberties repressed. 

“What do you think of Venice, Mr. Eve?” I asked a gentleman 
of our party, who, a professed invalid, had the amusing humour of a 
comedian and the animal spirits of a boy of twelve. “ Well, sir” (very 
slowly), “ I think it’s damp,” he replied; “ and” (after meditating) “ you'll 
never catch me liking to go up sewers and gully-holes to get my dinner !” 

Why all the gondolas should be painted black, and why they 
should be ornamented with brass-nails, like floating coffins, when 
Turner and other artists have taught us to look for gorgeously-gilded 
prtows, are questions which have already been asked by a traveller well 
known to the readers of Temple Bar. These colours are uniform; and 
it is strangely sombre to see the black and gloomy-looking boats gliding 
out of the shadows before you; or with the brightly-burnished weapon 
or ornament affixed to their prow missing your gondola by an inch or 
two, in obedience to the monotonous and uniform ery given by Rocco just 
before turning the corner of every canal. After a sojourn of nearly three 
days—and I beg you to remark that Murray only recommends the travel- 
ler to stay there four, and to devote two more to adjacent sights—we re- 
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start the first thing"next morning for Florence. An early dinner at Bo- 
logna (the worst we had, with wine like pink cough-gargle, and a landlord 
and servants maliciously dilatory, that we might miss our train, and be 
tied to this comfortless and unsatisfactory hostelry for hours), and passing 
Parma and Modena, we take diligence at Pracchia, and crossing the Apen- 
nines, reach Pistoja at eight, and are at Florence in time for bed. “In 
time for bed,” mark you, is a discreet phrase, for through an engine break- 
ing down we were detained at the little Pistoja station for three hours. 

It was pleasant to see the President of our Royal Academy ac- 
commodating himself to circumstances, and enjoying his macaroni as 
much as if his head had not been imperilled by the heavy packages 
of an English traveller an hour or two before; and no less pleasant to 
see the youthful Count and Countess supping in the crowd as con- 
tentedly and cheerfully as if this were not their wedding-night; and as 
if being detained amid a crowd of strangers were the most congenial 
thing in the world. I had travelled in the same carriage with them to 
Pistoja; and it was amusing enough to note the utter absence of shame- 
facedness and secrecy in the little connubial endearments they went 
through. It seemed perfectly understood that sitting hand-in-hand, 
patting, playing, and carolling together, were natural and proper things 
to do before four other people ; and there was an air of simple truthful 
goodness about the young bride (she looked scarcely sixteen) which 
almost made the four strangers think so too. After considerable whis- 
pering between herself and lord, she handed round, and begged each of 
us to partake of, a small bag of bonbons, which told their own story. 
They were from the wedding-table, which had been left that morning, 
and were printed in silver and white, “The Count and Countess ‘4 
The winning way in which this was done made it a pretty and charac- 
teristic incident enough, and probably won more than one silent wish 
for the future of the young girl, so manifestly proud, happy, and con- 
fident at the commencement of her life’s voyage. 

‘At Florence we bade Mr. Cook and party farewell. These inde- 
fatigable travellers had decided to visit Rome and Naples, and to be 
back in London within the month; but the Yellowboys, the Unready, 
and myself lazily shirked this extension of our trip, and to avoid temp- 
tation, stayed at the Europa; while our friends had their head-quarters 
at the London and New-York Hotel. From that time to the present 
I have not heard either of our trip-master, or of the rest of the party; 
but have no doubt they carried out their intentions in their entirety; 
that they visited the City of the Seven Hills, saw Naples, and did not die, 
and are by this time safely at home. We remained at Florence four 
days; during which, news of the Convention arrived, and the excitement 
and congratulations on the change of capital were in full swing. Land 
and house-property went up from fifty to a hundred per cent; the caffés 
and clubs were crowded with smiling and gesticulating groups; while in 
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the leading thoroughfares and squares, such as the Piazza della Signoria 
and the Lung’ Arno, the numerous knots of conversationalists, the con- 
stant demand for the newspapers vended by shouting boys and men, 
and the eagerness with which their contents were listened to when read 
aloud,—all spoke of the intensity of the interest taken in the news. 
Then came the sad tidings of the disturbances and loss of life at Turin; 
when the excitement was redoubled, and when unconcealed anxiety 
mingled with or superseded the happy congratulations so prominent 
before. All these phases of popular feeling were as palpable, and as 
easy to read, as if chalked out on map, or printed in book; and it was 
impossible even for casual birds of passage, such as ourselves, to avoid 
participating in hopes and fears, which found expression in the faces 
and from the lips of every one we saw, from the waiter who brought us 
breakfast, to the picture-copyist whose works we purchased, and the 
hackney-carriage driver who took us up to Fiesole. This was the first 
“sight” we patronised in Florence. Yellowboy maintained that the 
mental appetite, like the corporeal one, was susceptible of repletion; 
that Venice and Milan had completely sated us with architectural and 
artistic wonders, and that we ought to devote our first day to refreshing 
ourselves with the lovely drive and magnificent prospect which Hallam 
has so eloquently dwelt upon, and which Lorenzo de’ Medici loved. I 
closed with the proposal at once; and we bargained for and engaged a 
carriage while dear Ethelred was thinking it over, and making up his 
mind. In the afternoon, and on the following days, we visited the 
Palazzo Pitti and the Ufizzi Gallery, where the works of art, familiar to 
us through copies and engravings, are so numerous that one is inclined 
to accuse the best-known old masters, such as Raphael and Titian, of 
plagiarism, and to forget that we see before us the veritable originals 
of faces and groups we seem to have known intimately from childhood. 
Walking through these marvellous galleries involves a constant and 
pleasant recognition of old acquaintances; a phenomenon which ceases 
to surprise after we have gone the rounds of “copy” warehouses, 
amply stocked for the English and American markets. Here the run 
upon certain paintings is very perceptible. The celebrated “Chair” 
Holy Family of Raphael is in such request that a copy really taken 
from the original, and not from another copy, possesses a fictitious value 
not itsown. It is stamped and certificated by the authorities; and its 
purchaser pays not for its superior faithfulness to the great master, but 
because the artist really had the original before him when he painted. 
At present, the “turn” of a man entering his name to copy this picture 
would come on twelve or fourteen years after date; and we were jocularly 
told that Florentine artists put down all their children’s names, so that 
by early manhood one or more of the family might have the oppor- 
tunity coveted by every wielder of the brush. 

Leaving Florence with infinite regret, satisfied that this fairest of 
cities merits every encomium passed upon it by delighted travellers, 
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and pleading guilty to barbarism, in having’ presumed to scamper 
through its Duomo, its Baptistery, and its principal churches, palaces, 
and museums in so short a time, we leave for Leghorn, stopping a few 
hours at Pisa by the way. That its wonderful Tower is really white and 
glistening; that it positively leans as much as you have been led to 
expect; and that in ascending it you unavoidably find yourself knocking 
against its outer-wall,—are circumstances to the full as gratifying as 
the view from itssummit. The frescoes of the Campo Santo, the baptis- 
tery, and the cathedral, with the large hanging lamp, which is said to 
have suggested the pendulum to Galileo, were all inspected in their 
turn; and hurrying on to and through Leghorn (the least self-disci- 
plined and most ruffianly mendicant of the Italian towns we saw), we 
take the mail-steamer for Genoa; whither, after a delightful night on 
the Mediterranean, we arrive in time for breakfast. Here we stay two 
days, joining a charming. English family in their inspection of the 
palaces, gardens, and works of art wherewith the city abounds; then on 
to Turin, where depression and melancholy are as sadly conspicuous in 
the streets and among the people, as were the jubilations at Florence a 
day or two before; and bidding the Yellowboys farewell (their monthly 
tickets had some days longer to run than our own), Ethelred and my- 
self leave by mail-train, cross Mu.it. Cenis the same night, push on 
(still with the mails), and in some thirty hours are at the London and 
New-York Hotel in Paris once more; where we separate in our turn, 
each to follow his own devices, to reach home at his own time and in 
his own fashion. 

You, observant reader, will have noticed that the ininaile and 
myself returned from Italy in the speediest practicable way, and that 
no amount of money could have expedited our journey between Turi. 
and Paris. It will be sufficient to repeat, that had we been so minded, 
we might, in like manner, have travelled express (as indeed we often 
did) at any stage of our tour. There was neither limit nor restriction 
connected with the tickets we took out. They were eligible by any 
train within the month, and were apparently as popular and well known 
on the diligences of the Alps and Apennines, and the mail-steamers 
of the Mediterranean, as between London and Newhaven, or Dieppe 
and Paris. Of the humours of the party I have been discreetly re- 
ticent; of the little strokes of personal satire constantly going on, I 
have preserved a diplomatic silence. When Mrs. Hopper was described, 
unaccountably enough, as Miss Susannah Falcons by the Austrian pass- 
port official at Peschiera, be sure we laughed at her anxiety as to what 
the Venetians would think of a single lady who travelled with Mr. 
Hopper as his wife. When our lndy-patroness laid down the law on 
art, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses, be sure we accepted her dicta 
with humility, and envied the faithful disciples who saw Titians and 
Rubenses with her eyes (she spoke, like Thackeray’s Lady Kicklebury, 
of “doing” them), and (mentally) sat every day at her feet. When Mr. 
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Connoisseur showed us his commission-purchases, be sure we longed 
for the gifts of fortune, that we might have the benefit of his experi- 
ence, and the advantage of his advice in the covering our ancestral 
walls. When the dyed fowls were innocently purchased at Como (they 
were of a bright Magenta colour, which turned into a rusty white seven 
days after purchase), be sure that we plumed ourselves on our su- 
perior knowledge of ornithology. When the hue and texture of the 
convict’s clothes at Bellinzona were found to be exactly like the suit 
wherein Yellowboy was arrayed, be sure we made merry, and that, like 
Sir Fretful, he found some “d—d good-natured friend” to inform him 
of the fact. And when the Norway Brother spoke of an acquaintance as 
a deuced clever fellow, and gave as the crowning evidence thereof, “he 
writes things in Temple Bay, you know,” be sure that the present writer 
modestly tingled all over, and experienced the sensation known as “ pins 
and needles” in his back. These were the pleasantries of the hour, too 
much relished at the time to be spoken of harshly now, and will serve 
to show Rodgers, Stodgers, and Company the tone and temper of our 
party. Those worthies have completely changed their comments, and 
having listened respectfully to my anecdotes, speak of me as a man 
who, acting with commendable ‘Soldness in trusting himself with 
strange people alone, has reapr . wis reward in the pleasures he has 
tasted, and the experience he has gained. Mr. Albert Smith spoke of 
his hasty trip to China and back as “a spasm,” and my continental 
run perhaps merits a similar epithet ; but inasmuch as I enjoyed it un- 
affectelly and heartily, as nothing can rob me of the reminiscences I 
have treasured up, and as I should be happy to go through it all again 
(including fatigue) next month, I maintain that I have “ tripped” it as 
“lightly” as cheaply, that many of my stay-at-home friends will hear 
with regret of the facilities they have neglected, and that the thanks of 
his constituents were worthily rendered to Mr. Cook. 
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Che Cquinor. 


— 


Hark how the winds are raving in the trees! 

The crashing branches answer to their power, 
And yet, at twilight, but a gentle breeze 

Played lightly with each leaf, and bud, and flower. 


Oh! listen how the rush, the roar, the crash 
Has changed at once into a silence deep; 
But for a moment, on they madly dash, 
The fierce, wild winds, in their delicious sweep. 


They beat for entrance at the window-pane, 
I bar them out with eager, trembling hands: 
With frantic haste they drive the rushing rain 
That floods the rivers in low-lying lands. 


I shrink with terror as they hurry past; 
They have a mission on the mighty sea. + 
The voice of Death is on the howling blast ; 
God save the sailors on the stormy sea! 


They rise and swell, and fall and rise again, 
And sink at last to a low, sobbing tone: 

Oh, hush, ye winds, that bitter, wailing strain, 
Like some sad spirit making ceaseless moan! 


A. DONALDSON. 
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